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COMPANY ADMINISTRATION 

In camp or barracks where companies are not joined in a gen- 
eral mess, the Company Conmiander supervises the cooking and 
messing of his men. He sees that his company is provided with 
two cofnes of the Manual for Army Cooks and that men are 
instructed in managing and cooking the rations in the field. 

A ration is the allowance of food for one man for one day. 

The Company Commander also sees that cooking utensils and 
implements are always on hand, together with the field mess fur- 
niture for each man. 

Kitchens are placed under the charge of a non-commissioned 
officer who is held responsible for their condition and the proper 
use of rations. The greatest care should be observed in cleaning 
and scouring the cooking utensils. 

The company officers must exercise care and judjgment to pre- 
vent waste or misuse. By due economy, the ration allowance 
will provide, a sufficient variety of diet. Kitchen and table ware 
are supplied by the Quartermaster's Department. Articles 
broken, lost, or damaged are charged to the persons at fault. 

In the field the mess furniture of a soldier is limited to one tin 
cup^ knife, fork, and spoon, and such implement for cooking as 
is furnished by the Ordnance Department. 

Troops, Batteries, and Companies. A Company Com- 
mander is responsible for the instruction, practical efficiency, 
and preparedness for war service of his company; for its appear- 
ance and discipline, for the care and preservation of its equip- 
ment, and for the prop)er p)erformance of duties connected with 
its subsistence, pay, clothing, accounts, reports, and returns. 

When the Captain is absent, the Lieutenant next in rank 
commands the company, imless otherwise directed. Lieutenants 
are required to assist in the p)erformance of all company duties 
including the keeping of records and the preparation of neces- 
sary reports and returns. 

Non-conmiissioned officers will be carefully selected and 
instructed. They should be supported by the Company Com- 
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mander invariably in the proper performance of their duties. 
They will not be detailed for any duty nor permitted to engage 
in any occupation inconsistent with their rank and position. 
OfiEicers shoiild not reprove them in the presence or hearing of 
privates. 

Appointment of non-commissioned officers. Company 
non-commissioned officers are appointed by Regimental Com- 
manders on recommendation of Company Commanders or tem-' 
porarily appointed by Battalion Commanders on such recom- 
mendation when the battaUon is stationed at such distance from 
regimental headquarters that it requires more than fifteen days 
to commimicate by mail. 

In no case will any company have an excess of non-commis- 
sioned officers. When a company is serving in a diiBFerent de- 
partment from its regimental headquarters and at such a dis- 
tance that more than fifteen days are required to communicate 
by mail, non-commissioned officers are appointed on recommen- 
dation of the Company Commander by the senior officer of the 
regiment on duty in the department. 

To test the capacity of privates, Company Commanders may 
appoint Lance Corporals who will be obeyed and respected as 
Corporals, but no company may have more than one Lance 
Corporal at a time, unless there are non-commissioned officers 
absent by authority, when there may be one Lance Corporal 
for each absentee. The Company Commander selects a First 
Sergeant, Quartermaster Sergeant, and Stable Sergeant from the 
Sergeants of the company, and may return them to the grade 
of Sergeant without reference to higher authority. 

Eadb non-commissioned officer is furnished a warrant of his 
rank, signed by the Regimental Commander, but a separate 
warrant as First Sergeant, Quartermaster Sergeant, or Stable 
Sergeant is not given. Warrants are not renewed in cases of re- 
enlistment in the same company, provided reenlistment is made 
the day following the day of discharge. A notation is made on 
the warrant that it is continued in force. 

A non-commissioned officer may be reduced to the ranks by 
sentence of a court martial, or on the recommendation of the 
Company Commander, by the order of the Regimental Com- 
mander. But a non-commissioned officer will not be reduced 
because of absence on account of sickness or injury contracted 
in line of duty. K a non-commissioned officer is transferred from 
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one organization to another, he is reduced to the ranks unless 
specified otherwise in the order by authority competent to 
reappoint him a non-commissioned ofl&cer. 

Chief Mechanics, Cooks, Buglers, Horseshoers, Mechanics, 
Saddlers, Wagoners, and Privates First Class are enlisted as 
privateSy and are appointed after joining their organizations by 
the Company Commander. They may be reduced by the same 
authority. 

A soldier may be relieved from ordinary military duty to 
make, repair, and alter uniforms. The prices charged for such 
work will be fixed by the Post Exchange Council. 

Books and records. The following named books of record, 
reports, and papers will be kept in each company: A correspond- 
ence book, a morning report, a sick report; and in companies 
supplied with animals, a file of descriptive cards of public ani- 
mals. The blanks for these are furnished by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. There are also kept : a company council book, a record for 
property responsibility of enlisted men, and a record of punish- 
ments awarded by the Company Commander. These blanks 
are furnished by the Quartermaster. On the descriptive list fur- 
nished by the Adjutant General, there is kept a complete record, 
description, and statement of accounts of each man who belongs 
to or who has belonged to the company. There is kept also on 
this blank a record of vaccinations. 

In addition, there will be kept a document file, orders, and in- 
structions received from higher authority, and retained copies 
of the various rolls, reports, and returns required by regulations 
and orders. 

Each company keeps a retained copy of all returns of ord- 
nance, engineer, and signal properties, and a copy of the memo- 
randum receipt given for the quartermaster property pertain- 
ing to the company. The Company Commander will have a 
settlement with the oflScers from whom he received the prop- 
erty once each quarter, and when he is relieved from command 
of the company. 

Interior economy of companies. Company Commanders 
will inspect their organizations every Saturday.* No one is ex- 
cused from this inspection except the sick in hospital, and men 
on guard. Company Commanders are responsible that the 
barracks, the stables, storerooms, etc., occupied by their or- 
ganizations are properly ventilated, heated, lighted, kept 
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dean, and in sanitary condition. Also that the men's food is 
properly prepared, cooked, and served; and that articles of food 
kept on hand are stored and cared for with due regard for sani- 
tation and that the grounds surrounding the buildings of the 
company are properly policed. 

The enHsted men of the company are numbered and divided 
into squads, each under a non-commissioned officer; and men 
of the same squad should be quartered together. 

Strict attention must be paid to the cleanliness of the men 
and to the police of barracks or tents. Men are required to 
bathe frequently. They will be required to wash their hands 
thoroughly after going to the latrines and before each meal, 
in order to prevent carrying germs into the mouth with food 
from unclean hands. The hair will be kept short and the beard 
neatly trimmed. 

Company Commanders will see that all property in the pos- 
session of enlisted men is kept in good order and that missing 
or damaged articles are duly accounted for. 

Equipment will be fitted to the men imder the direction of 
an officer and all other changes are prohibited. 

THE STEPS IN SUPPLY OF A COMPANY 

ORGANIZATION 

The first step to be taken in supplying an organization should 
be to provide the food and necessary implements for its pre- 
paration. This is accomplished by first preparing and submit- 
ting to the Supply Officer a ration return. Troops are rationed 
by periods ranging from ten days to one month. The method 
of supplying rations is to credit the Organization Commander 
with the price of the nimiber of rations allowed for the period 
covered. From this allowance he must feed his company, and 
he is responsible for any amount he expends in excess. The 
actual purchase of articles of food is made by the Mess Ser- 
geant, but selection of the articles and amoimts should be care- 
fully considered and checked by the Company Commander. For 
purposes of instruction one of the Lieutenants may be required 
to personally superintend the mess. Having taken steps to 
supply the food, he secures from the Quartermaster the necessary 
implements for its preparation and serving. These are furnished 
by the Quartermaster on memorandixm receipt. There is a 
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definite allowance of utensils of a certain t3q)e, so the Com- 
mander of a new organization has no trouble in making a se- 
lection. He should then select two or more men in his organiza- 
tion who have had experience in cooking and preparing food. 
These men should be instructed as to the amount of food al- 
lowed for each day and required to divide this amount properly 
into three meals. Other men, called kitchen police, are detailed 
to help in the kitchen and dining-room. 

The next step to be taken is to get the organization into uni- 
form clothing. Clothing is issued by the Quartermaster on indi- 
vidual clothing slips, or in bulk on a requisition which should show 
the total number of each size of every article necessary to supply 
all the men of the Company. Each organization Commander is 
required to prepare and keep in his company a record of sizes 
of clothing for each and every man of the organization. If time 
permits, this should be prepared before the requisition is sub- 
mitted. It will require considerable labor at first, but it will 
more than pay for this labor in time and labor saved in subse- 
quent issues of clothing. This record of sizes is prepared by 
actually measuring each man and entering opposite his name 
the size, taken from the table of sizes supplied by the Quarter- 
master's Department, corresponding to such measurement or, 
if time and opportimity permit, the company may be taken to 
the clothing storeroom and the proper size be determined in each 
case by trial. In taking measurements, care should be exercised 
to follow instructions regarding a sufficient length in the size 
of shoes and also a sufficient allowance in the chest measure of 
blouses. When the requisition is completed in triplicate, it 
should be sent to the Quartermaster, who will inform the Com- 
pany Commander when the clothing is ready for issue. He should 
send a sufficient number of men — if possible with a wagon — 
to the Quartermaster's storehouse, and have the clothing brought 
to the company quarters, where it is issued to the individual 
men under the direct supervision of the Company Conunan- 
der. In order to keep an accurate account of the clothing is- 
sued, and to facilitate future computations a tj^written list of 
the names of the men to whom the clothing is issued should be 
appended to the' retained requisition, showing the money value 
of the clothing issued to each man. The total should check 
accurately with the amount received from the Quartermaster. 
As the clothiAg is issued to the individual, it should be checked 
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on the individual clothing slip for that man and the amount 
totaled to determine the amoimt to be charged on his de- 
scriptive list. Should, for any reason, there remain clothing 
not issued, it should be returned to the Quartermaster im- 
mediately and credit will be given toward the amount charged 
against the company. 

The next step in supplying the company is to secure an issue 
of the Ordnance, Signal, and Engineering Equipment. Allow- 
ances of these various equipments are laid down in the Unit 
Accountability Equipment Manual and are secured from the 
various staff departments, upon requisition, for the strength 
of company concerned. When this equipment is procured, the 
necessary card records of property in the hands of enlisted 
men should be made out as the property is issued and each man 
required to sign for the equipment issued to him. Thereafter, 
any prop)erty lost or damaged must be accounted for by the 
man to whom this property was issued. 

COUNCILS OF ADMINISTRATION 

Coimdls of administration are of four kinds: Post Exchange, 
Aero Squadron, Company, and Mess Councils. These councils 
are assembled for the purpose of auditing the Exchange Fimd, 
the Aero Squadron Fund, the Company and Mess Funds 
respectively, to ascertain and examine the sources from which 
and the methods by which these funds' have accrued, and to 
recommend expenditures therefrom. The custodian of the fund 
in each case is as follows: Of the Post Exchange Fimd, the ofl&cer 
in charge of the Post Exchange; of the Aero Squadron Fund, the 
Commanding Ofl&cer thereof; of the Company Fund, the Com- 
pany Commander; and of the Mess Fund, the ofl&cer in charge 
of the Mess. 

The Commanding OflScer will convene the Mess Coimcil on 
the last day of each quarter and at other times when necessary. 
The other councils meet at the end of each month. The senior 
ofl&cer of each council is the President thereof. The Post Ex- 
change Council consists of the ofl&cer in charge of the Exchange, 
and the Company Commander of each company which holds 
stock in the Exchange. The Aero Squadron Council consists of 
the senior ofl&cer on duty with the squadron, the ofl&cer next in 
rank, and the Squadron Mess Ofi&cer. The Company Coimcil 
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consists of all officers on duty with the company. The Mess 
Council consists of the Company Commanders of all companies 
belonging to the Mess. 

A formal order convening the Company Coimcil is not neces- 
sary. The jimior member of the Company Council will record its 
proceedings in a book supplied for the purpose, and these pro- 
ceedings will include a certificate of the responsible officer that 
the fimds are on deposit in a reputable banking institution 
named in the certificate, or a statement that the funds were 
exhibited to the council. These proceedings will be signed by 
the President and Recorder. 

COMPANY AND MESS FUNDS 

The company fimds consist of the entire amounts of money 
received from all sources for the company. II is received by 
the Company Commander and, with the concurrence of the Com- 
pany Council, is disbursed by him for the benefit of the company. 

The purchase from the company funds of any article which 
is supplied by a Supply Department is forbidden, unless such 
articles are inmiediately required and not on hand for issue at 
the post. 

In the case of loss of company funds, the circumstances are 
carefully investigated by a board of three officers, who report 
on the circimistances and make such recommendations as the 
circumstances require for the decision of the Department 
Commander. 

No organization can enter into any project by which money 
will be gained, except by authority from the War Department. 

The funds pertaining to an organization will not be taken 
away from the Post where this* organization is stationed, except 
to pay debts or for deposit in a bank. 

Should the officer responsible for the fimds be absent from the 
Post for any period, from three to ten days, he will turn the 
funds over to his successor, taking a receipt therefor. If he is to 
he absent more than ten days, he will make a complete transfer 
of the funds. 

When the fimds are transferred completely, the officer who 
transfers them must make a statement showing the entire list 
of outstanding debts and obligations. If there be no outstanding 
debts, a statement to that effect will be made. 
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Certain establishments are authorized by which funds may 
accrue. Among these are Company Tailor Shops, Barber Shops, 
Company Billiard and Pool Tables, and Post Exchanges. 

The Company Commander must keep an account of the arti- 
cles purchased from the company funds, together with the cost 
of each. 

The Company Fund Account will be insp)ected by the Post, 
Regimental, or Battalion Commander once each quarter. 

The Company Commander is authorized to pay from the 
company funds twenty-five cents a day to a private of the com- 
pany detailed on special duty as Assistant Cook, where the 
company consists of more than one hundred men and only two 
cooks are authorized. 

GENERAL REGULATIONS REGARDING THE 

POST EXCHANGE 

When a soldier contracts indebtedness to a Post Exchange, in 
accordance with Regulations, and fails to pay this indebtedness 
on the first pay-day on which he receives a sufficient amount of 
money, the amoimt may be stopped against his pay by the 
Quartermaster and turned over to the Exchange Officer. 

No enlisted man will be permitted to contract indebtedness 
amounting to more than one third of his monthly pay. 

The sale of, or dealing in, beer, wine, or any intoxicating 
liquors by any person in a Post Exchange or upon any premises 
used for military purposes by the United States, is prohibited. 

COMMAND 

Command is exercised by virtue of office and the special 
assignment of officers holding military rank who are eHgible 
by law to exercise command. Without orders from comp)etent 
authority, no officer can put himself on duty by virtue of his 
commission alone. 
The following are the commands appropriate to each grade: — 
For a Captain, a Company; for a Major, a Battalion; for a 
Colonel, a Regiment; for a Brigadier-General, a Brigade; for a 
Major-General, a Division. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

Leaves of absence may be granted to officers by Post G)m- 
manders for one month; Brigade and District Commanders may 
grant leaves of one month to officers of their respective staffs. 

The Commander of a territorial department, tactical division, 
or separate brigade, may grant leaves for four months or he 
may extend to such periods a leave already granted. A leave 
for more than four months can be granted only by the War 
Department. 

Leave of absence exceeding ten days, except under extra- 
ordinary ciramistances, will not be granted to an officer until 
he has served with his regiment for two years. 

All leaves for absence on account of sickness will be referred 
to the Surgeon. 

Officers on leave will not go beyond the limits of the United 
States or go beyond the sea without permission from proper 
authorities. 

FURLOUGHS 

Furloughs for three months may be granted to enlisted men 
by Post Cojnmanders. A furlough wiU not be granted to a 
soldier about to be discharged, nor shall the number of men fur- 
loughed from any command in the field be more than five per 
cent of its enlisted strength. 

Furloughs granted to enlisted men serving in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Guam, the Philippine Islands or at any station beyond 
the continental limits of the United States for the purpose of 
returning to this country, take effect on the day they reach 
the United States. These furloughs will direct the soldier to 
report for duty on the last day thereof at the military post 
nearest the home port from which the steamers sail by which 
he must rejoin his station. 

Soldiers on furlough will not take with them arms or equip- 
ments and no payments will be made to them without authority 
from the War Department. 

DESERTERS 

A deserter is a soldier or officer who unlawfully leaves his com- 
mand with tb^ intention of not returning thereto for duty. 
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When a soldier deserts, his Company Commander will ascer- 
tain at once whether any public property has been lost because 
of his desertion, and if so, will cause the amount to be ascer- 
tained and acted upon by a Survey Report and the value of 
the articles will be charged against the deserter on the next pay- 
rolls of his company. 

Clothing abandoned by a deserter will be turned over to the 
Quartermaster, with a statement showing its condition and the 
name of the man to whom it belonged. All other personal 
effects of a deserter will be sold by a Council of Administration 
and the proceeds deposited with the Quartermaster. 

When a soldier deserts or a general prisoner eso^es from a 
post or station, copies of descriptive Ksts of the deserter will be 
sent to such mar^als, sheriffs, and poUce officers as may be 
deemed necessary. A copy should also be sent to the recruiting 
station where the deserter enUsted. 

A reward of fifty dollars will be paid to any civil officer or 
civilian who apprehends and delivers to the military authori- 
ties, a deserter from the military service or an escaped military 
prisoner. 

DISCHARGES 

Upon the expiration of the term of enUstment of an enlisted 
man, he is given a discharge. 

He will not be discharged before his enUstment expires ex- 
cept under the following circumstances: — 

First. By order of the President or the Secretary of War. 

Second. By sentence of a General Court Martial or Military 
Commission. 

Third. By direction of the commander of a territorial de- 
partment or mobilized division; by purchase under rules gov- 
erning such discharge; on account of disability; on account of 
a sentence to imprisonment by a civil court; when a man is 
discharged without trial by reason of desertion and physical 
unfitness; or when an enlisted man does not possess the required 
degree of adaptability for miHtary service. 

Fourth. On a writ of habeas corpus from a judge or justice of 
a United States Court. 

When an enlisted man is discharged, his Company Com- 
mander will furnish him with a final statement in duplicate,, or 
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a statement in writing why such final statement is not fur- 
nished. 

When a soldier is discharged from the service, he is given a 
certificate of discharge, signed by a field officer of his regiment 
or corps, or by the Commanding Officer, when no field officer 
is present. 

Blank forms for discharges are of three classes: for honorable 
discharge; for dishonorable discharge; and for discharge. They 
will be used as follows: — 

First, the blank for honorable discharge, when the soldier's 
service has been honest and faithful. 

Second, the dishonorable discharge, when the soldier is dis- 
charged by sentence of a court martial or military commission. 

Third, the blank for discharge, when the soldier is discharged 
for any other reason. 

Certificates of disability. When an enlisted man is perma- 
nently unfitted for military service from woimds or disease, he 
should be discharged on Certificate of Disability before his 
term of service expires. 

When an application for discharge is approved, the Post or 
Regimental Commander will furnish the Surgeon by whom the 
certificate was given or the Surgeon of the command to which 
the soldier was attached, a letter setting forth the full name and 
rank of the soldier, the company and regiment to which he be- 
longed, the date of discharge, and the cause thereof, as stated 
in the certificate. The Surgeon makes a true copy of the letter 
for his own records' and forwards the original to the Surgeon 
General of the Army. 

Disability occurring in the service is usually made the basis 
of a claim for pension. Therefore special care must be taken 
to state in the certificate the degree of disability, to describe 
particularly the wound or disease, and the extent to which the 
soldier is deprived of the use of any limb or faculty or the ex- 
tent to which his health is affected, or his capacity to labor 
curtailed. A statement should also be made as to whether it 
was incurred in line of duty. 

DECEASED SOLDIERS 

In the case of death of any person subject to military law, it 
will be the duty of his immediate Commanding Officer to secure 
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his effects and immediately notify the nearest relative of the 
fact of death. 

The following reports are required in the case of the death of 
a soldier in active service: First, report of death and disposal 
of remains; second, report of the surgeon, showing cause of 
death, whether or not it was in line of duty, and whether or not 
it was the result of the soldier's own misconduct; third, one 
hnal statement; fourth, a report of a Board of Officers in case 
death was from other than natural causes; fifth, inventories of 
effects in duplicate. 

When a soldier dies, his effects are immediately gathered to- 
gether and inventoried by his Company Commander. If these 
effects are not claimed by relatives within a reasonable period 
of time, they are sold by the Summary Court Officer and the 
proceeds are deposited with the Quartermaster General of the 
Army to the credit of the estate of the deceased. Watches, 
personal papers, and keepsakes will be delivered to the nearest 
relative and will not be sold. An officer has no authority to 
pay the debts of a deceased soldier. 

MEDALS OF HONOR AND CERTIFICATES OF 

MERIT 

Medals of Honor authorized by Congress are awarded to 
officers and enlisted men for particular deeds of most distin- 
guished gallantry in action. 

A Certificate of Merit may be issued to an enlisted man of 
the Army if he shall have distinguished himself in the service, 
and shaU be recommended for such certificate by his Regi- 
mental Commander or the Chief of his Corps. A Certificate 
of Merit carries with it additional pay at the rate of two dollars 
per month. 

PROPERTY ACCOUNTABILITY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Any person to whom public property is entrusted and who is 
required to make returns therefor is held accountable and re- 
sponsible for such property. If the property is entrusted to 
him without his having to make returns, he is responsible, but 
not accoimtable. If an officer holds a memorandiun receipt 
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for property for which he makes returns, he is accountable, 
but not responsible for such property. A responsible officer is 
not relieved of responsibility for public property for which he 
has given a memorandum receipt, until he has returned the 
property to the accountable officer or has secured a memoran- 
dum receipt from his successor, or until he has been otherwise 
relieved by regulations or orders. 

A Company Commander is responsible for all public property 
pertaining to his company and will not transfer his responsibility 
diiring periods of absence of less than one month. When such 
periods exceed one month, the question of responsibility is set- " 
tied by the proper authorities. An officer will not, when it can 
be avoided, be detailed for duty which will separate him from 
public property for which is he accountable. 

The giving or taking receipts in blank for public property is 
prohibited. 

The keys of storerooms or chests should not be entrusted to 
enlisted men or civilians without great vigilance on the part of 
the officer, and frequent inspections, to prevent loss or damage. 

Public property will not be used nor will labor hired for the 
Government be employed for private purposes, except as au- 
thorized in these regulations. 

Disposition of Property. Unserviceable property is, with ref- 
erence to its disposition, divided into three classes: — 

First, that which is worn out by fair wear and tear in the 
service and which has no salable value. 

Second, that which is worn out by fair wear and tear and 
which presumably has some salable value. 

Third, property which has been rendered unserviceable from 
causes other than fair wear and tear. 

Propehy of the first class may be submitted to a Surve3dng 
O&cer and disposed of according to Regulations, or it may 
be submitted to an Inspector, without action of a Surveying 
Officer. 

Property of the second class is submitted to an Inspector 
without the action of the Surve3dng Officer. 

Property of the third class will be submitted to a Surve3drig 
Officer, except as provided in the case of public animals and 
imless destroyed under the proper provisions, will afterwards 
be submitted to an Inspector. 

Causes of damage to, and^of loss and destruction of, mili- 
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tary property are classified as follows: First, unavoidable causes, 
being those over which the officers have no control; Second, 
avoidable causes, being those due to carelessness, willfulness, 
or neglect. 

If an article of public property is lost or damaged by neglect 
or fault of any officer or soldier, he shall pay the value .thereof 
or the cost of repairing. 

On the approved recommendation of a Surve3dng Officer, the 
following classes of property may be destroyed: First, clothing 
infected with contagious disease; second, stores that have be- 
come so deteriorated as to endanger health or to injure other 
stores; third, unserviceable property of no salable value. 

When under this provision the value of ordnance stores to be 
destroyed shall bring the total for the quarter for any organiza- 
tion in excess of the following amounts, the approval of the next 
higher administrative commander must be obtained: For Cav- 
alry Troops, Engineer and Signal Corps companies, $300; Bat- 
teries of Field Artillery, $500; Companies of Infantry and Coast 
Artillery, and in all other cases, $150. 



SMALL ARMS FIRING 



** Object of instruction. The sole purpose of rifle training 
for the soldier is to make of him a good shot under war con- 
ditionSy and a scheme of instruction will be effective in so 
far as it tends to produce that result. The soldier should, 
therefore, be so trained at known distances in the various 
kinds of fire employed in actual service as to bring his skill 
as a rifleman up to the cai>abilities of his weapon, after which 
he should be so trained in firing as part of tactical units as 
to utilize his individual skill to the best advantage in opera- 
tions simulating those of the battlefield. The sdbeme of in- 
struction is prescribed with a view to attaining these objects. 
By means of preliminary driUs and gallery practice the sol- 
dier is trained in the fundamental principles of marksman- 
^p; by means of range practice he is taught to apply these 
principles in firing, at fixed distances, at dearly defined tar- 
gets. This training is merely preparatory to combat firing in 
which individuals learn co5peration and conmianders and 
leaders learn how to attain the maximum efficiency of fire 
by a judicious coordination of the skill and the efforts of all 
the individuals of the group or fire imit. 

"In all preliniinary practice and in range firing the soldier 
is taught to reduce the size of his shot group as much as 
possible and to place the center of the 3iot group at the 
center of his target. In combat firing this principle should be 
utilized in securing superiority of fire. 

"In actual combat, individual targets will not, in general, 
be visible, but if individual shot groups be so combined as to 
produce a grazing power uniformly distributed along the hos- 
tile line, a large number of hits will necessarily result and shots 
which miss will have the approximate value of hits in deter- 
mining superiority of fire. 

"In a decisive battle success depends on gaining and main- 
taining superiority of fire. Every effort must be made to gain 
it early and then to keep it. 
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"The purpose of fire superiority is to get hits whenever 
possible, but at all events to keep down the enemy's fire and 
render it harmless. The ultimate object of all instruction is, 
therefore, to enable troop commanders to deliver a heavy 
volume of close, accurate fire upon any designated objective. 
With a given extent of front, however, there is a Umit to the 
number of men who can use their rifles effectively. When the 
maximum number of rifles has been brought into action, a 
further increase in the volume of fire can be obtained only by 
increasing the rate of fire. The rate of fire to be employed will 
always be dependent upon the tactical situation; as condi- 
tions are never the same no fixed rules concerning rat^s of 
fire can be prescribed, but in imexpected, dose encounters 
great advantage accrues to the side which first opens rapid 
and accurate fire with battle sight. Within such ranges a high 
degree of proficiency in rapid fire is necessary. The course of 
instruction in rapid fire is therefore drawn with a view to 
enabling troop commanders to deUver the most rapid fire pos- 
sible, consistent with accuracy, upon targets exposed within 
the ordinary ranges of the battle sight." 

The scheme of instruction in small arms firing embraces the 
following objects, or divisions: — 

The &st thing taken up and considered is the nomenclature 
and care of the rifle, or the naming of the different parts of the 
rifle, so that in receiving instruction, or in actual battle, the 
man will not be at a loss as to which parts are referred to. 

The second part in the scheme of instruction is called "Sight- 
ing Drills." After the sighting drills come aiming and position 
dnlls, deflection and elevation correction drills. 

When these drills have been gone through, and the man has 
been taught the theoretical elements pertaining to rifle practice, 
he is then advanced to gallery practice. After gallery practice 
he is drilled in estimating distance. He then proceeds to the 
use of the service charge on the outdoor range in individual 
known distance firing, instruction course and record course. 

Certain individuals who arrive at a degree of proficiency in 
the individual known distance firing are then advanced to long- 
distance firing. The best shots in long-distance firing are given 
practice at still greater distances with telescopic sights. 

In this part of the scheme of instruction all the practice is 
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individual, and the results are tabulated on individual records. 
But after the individual instruction is completed, certain groups 
of men are taken as squads, platoons, or companies, and are 
given instruction in combat practice. After instruction in com- 
bat practice, they are given certain tests in combat practice, 
by which comparison may be made as to the efficiency of differ- 
ent units in the company, or between different companies. 
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Grades of shots and basis of qualification. Soldiers 
are graded according to proficiency exhibited in the record 
practice as experts, sharp-shooters, marksmen, first class 
men, second class men, and unqualified. 

" The class unqualified includes those men borne on the rolls 
of an organization who have fired and failed to qualify as 
second class or better and all others who for any reason have 
not been classified. 

"As a test of individual proficiency the single course in slow 
and rapid fire has been devised, qudifications for the various 
grades being on a percentage basis. The targets used in this 
test are such that equal conditions as to visibility are provided 
for all. The time limits chosen after experience and special 
trials are such that with care and practice the average soldier 
will be able to deliver without great difficulty the prescribed 
number of shots in well aimed fire at targets which are plainly 
visible. 

"The purpose in the training of a company should be to 
produce uniform proficiency rather than expertness on the 
part of a few men. The prescribed course in firing admits a 
saving of ammunition on the best shots, which saving should 
be applied to the better instruction of recruits and those who 
in the last season's practice were unable to attain the grade 
of marksman or better. Particular care should be taken to 
avoid discouraging the poor shots. 

** Supplementary practice season. A supplementary 
course of instruction' is prescribed for the benefit of recruits. 
This practice is for the purpose of preventing an accumulation 
of recruits totally uninstructed. 

"Discretion allowed instructors. Standards of profi- 
ciency being set for the individual by the established grades 
of riflemen, and the purposes of target instruction being 
imderstood, it is expected that as far as practicable instructors 
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will be given some latitude in methods to stiit peculiarities of 
individuals and special conditions. Accordingly, while the 
methods laid down for the preliminary work and instruction 
courses are given in some detail, these need not necessarily 
be followed impKcitly when departures therefrom appear to 
be justifiable or advantageous. Improvements in methods of 
instruction and in target appliances should constantly be 
sought for and reported upon. 

'' Duties of company officers. The training of the men in 
small arms firing will be imder the immediate supervision of 
the company commander, who will be held responsible that a 
suitable standard of proficiency is reached. He will be assisted 
by his lieutenants, non-commissioned officers, and expert 
shots, and these assistants should be given the theoretical 
instruction necessary to fit them to be coaches and instructors. 

"As good teaching requires a practical as well as a theo- 
retical knowledge of the subject taught, all company officers 
will be required to fire with the men." 

DEFENiriONS 

The following are the more important terms defined as in 
the Firing Regulations. 

An anemometer is an instrument for measuring the veloc- 
ity of the wind. 

Battle sight: The position of the rear sight in which the leaf 
is laid down; or in which the leaf of the rear sight is flat on the 
barrel. 

Bore: The cylindrical cavity in the small-arms barrel. 

The bull's eye is the black circular division in the center of 
the target. 

Butts : The embankment or other means used to stop bullets 
in the rear of the target. It is also sometimes used to include 
the trench in which the targets are placed. 

Caliber: The interior diameter of' the small-arms barrel 
measured between the lands. 

Cant is the term used to represent the turning of a rifle or 
revolving of the barrel on the axis of its bore to the right or left 
while aiming. 

Drift: llie lateral deviation of the bullet caused by the re- 
sistance of the air and the rotation of the bullet on its longer axis. 
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Estimating distance: Judgment by the eye of the distance 
of an object from the observer. 

Fire at will is that dass of fire in which, within the restric- 
tions of the command for firing, the individuals deliver their 
fire independently of the commander and of each other. 

Fire control, or conduct of fire, is the exercise by a com- 
mander, over his unit or imits, of that power which enables him 
to regulate the fire in obedience to his will. 

Fire direction, or employment of fire, is a general term 
embracing the steps, including tactical disposition, which en- 
able the conunander of one or more fire units to bring an effec- 
tive fire to bear upon the desired target at the proper time. 

Fire discipline : That condition of the personnel of a fire unit, 
residting from training and practice, which enables the com- 
mander to obtain an orderly and efficient delivery of fire. 

"Fire control" is a personal element of the Platoon Com- 
mander and the non-commissioned officers under his direct 
command. 

"Fire direction," or the employment of fire, is the personal 
element exercised by the Company Commander or higher com- 
mander, in using the fire control of the fire imits in such way as 
he desires, and to gain the objects that he has in view. 

" Fire discipline " is simply the state of the fire units which ena- 
bles fire control and fire direction to be easily taken advantage of. 

Gallery practice means firing at reduced targets at short 
ranges with small-caliber rifles. 

A shooting-gallery is a room or enclosure in which gallery 
practice can be conducted. 

The term grooves is applied to the spiral channels in the bore 
of a rifle barrel. 

The lands are the flat surfaces on top of the rifles. 

TARGETS 

There are a number of terms used in connection with the 
targets which are used on our ranges. 

The targets are divided into various sections, but the short 
and midrange targets have this general form, — a bull's-eye, 
and outside the bull's-eye a circle, beyond that circle a second 
circle, the rest of the target being in a square or rectangular shape. 

In determining the value of hits in target practice, the hit 
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which strikes the bull's-eye has a numerical value of five; a hit 
which strikes within the circle next to the bull's-eye, but docs 
not hit the bull's-eye, is called an "inner," and has a value of 
four; a hit which strikes within the next circle is called an 
"outer," and has a value of three; a hit an)rwhere on the rest 
of the target has a value of two — it has no special name. 

The line of aim is the imaginary right line joining the middle 
of the notch of the open sight, or the center of the peep sight, 
and the point of aim. 

The terms applied to the various ranges are: — 

Short range is from o to 500 yards; Midrange from 500 to 
800 y^rds; and Long range from 800 to 1200 yards. 

The term mirage is used to designate heat waves observed 
in the target range on warm days. 

The wind is usually referred to in terms of the dock face. 
For instance, a man firing occupies a certain position, and the 
target is directly in front of him. In using the terms of the 
clock face to refer to the wind, the firer is in the center. The 
target is supposed to be at the position of twelve o'clock, 
and the direction of the wind is usually called, if from 
the right, a three o'clock wind; if from the left, a nine o'clock 
wind; if from directly behind, a six o'clock wind; or if from the 
direction of the target, a twelve o'clock wind; or if from any 
direction between the cardinal points, it would be designated 
by the nearest numeral on the clock face. 

There are certain positions that a soldier is required to as- 
simie in firing. These are, or have been, standing, sitting, kneel- 
ing, and prone. 

The standing position has been practically abandoned, as it 
is realized that no soldier with any sense will assume that posi- 
tion in firing on an enemy; not only because of the lack of effect 
of his own fire, but because he presents a much larger target 
to the enemy. The prone position is that position in which a 
man lies flat on his belly; the only position with the body ex- 
tended on the groimd authorized in known distance firing. 

A range is any tract of land over which firing with small 
arms is conducted. This term is also used to signify the distance 
of the objective from the firer. 

Rapid fire is the class of fire employed in instruction and 
qualification practice in which a time limit is set for completing 
a score or scores. 
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Ricochet shots are bullets which rebound after striking the 
ground or any other obstacle and continue their flight. Hits 
made on the target by ricochet shots have the same value as if 
they were made in direct fire; due to the fact that a ricochet 
hit on an enemy is just as effective as a direct hit. 

The term score means a string of consecutive shots fired in 
individual practice. It usually applies to five shots in slow fire, 
and to ten shots in rapid fire. 

Sighting shots are trial shots which precede scores, to en- 
able the soldiers to determine the proper sight setting or point 
of aim. 

Slow fire is the class of fire employed in instruction and rec- 
ord practice in which no time limit is imposed for completing 
a score. 

A telescopic sight is a telescope or other magnifying device 
attached to the barrel of a rifle for getting a better definition of 
a distant objective. 

Trajectory is the path described by a bullet in the air mov- 
ing under the combined influences of the force of propulsion, 
the force of gravity, and the resistance of the air. 

Twist is the spiral formed by the grooves in the barrel of a 
rifled piece. In our present authorized rifle this twist is uni- 
form, one turn in ten mches. 

Windage is the influence of the wind in deflecting the bullet 
from the point at which it is aimed. This term is also applied 
to the amount of change made on the wind gauge. 

The wind-gauge is a graduated attachment on the rear 
sight of the rifle by which allowance may be made in aiming for 
the effect of the wind upon the bullet and for drift. 

Illustration of Trajectory. Let X represent the muzzle of a 
rifle barrel, and the line Xa the prolongation of the bore. By a law 
of physics, -a body set in motion tends to move forever in the same 
direction at the same rate of speed unless acted upon by some 
exterior force. By this law a bullet propelled from the muzzle 
X, should follow the line Xa at a uniform rate of speed of 
approximately 2700 feet per second. We find, however, that 
owing to the resistance of the air, the bullet loses some of its 
speed and instead of arriving at a at the end of the first second, 
as it should have if traveling at the initial speed, it falls short 
of this point and arrives at another point which will be desig- 
nated by a'. At the end of two seconds, considering only the 
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propukive force and the resistance of the air, it will have 
arrived, not at by but at a point, b', somewhat farther from b 
than a' is from a. So at the end of the third second, or at the 
end of any succeeding second. It is necessary to take into con- 
sideration also the effect of the attraction of gravity. By an- 
other law o{ physics a body released in space and allowed to 
fall will fall approximately i6 feet the first second and 32 feet 
farther the second second, or 48 feet, the distance fallen through 
in each succeeding second being 32 feet farther than the last. 
In reality, then, the bullet, instead of reaching a' in one second, 
will readi a point 16 feet below a', or a". At the end of two 
seconds it will have reached a point 64 feet below b\ or 6". 
Likewise, at the end of three seconds, it will have reached a 
point 144 feet below </, or c". The path followed, with its ever 
increasing degree of curvature, is in the form of a section of a 
parabola. 

The figure shows the approximate shape of any trajectory 
which is drawn for firearms, no matter what their caliber or 
size; and if one can determine the initial velocity and the re- 
sistance of the air on the projectile according to size, one can 
closely approximate the position occupied by that projectile 
at any instant during its flight. 

From this theory of the trajectory it can readily be seen 
why the sights of a rifle are so adjusted that the rear sight is 
raised, thus inclining the barrel, throwing the muzzle up as the 
range increases. 

PRELIMINARY INSTRUCTION 

In order that the recruit may have some idea what to do with 
his rifle when he arrives on the target range it is necessary that 
he get some preliminary instruction indoors before attempt- 
ing to use the rifle with the service charge. The first feature 
of this preliminary instruction is the nomenclature and care 
of the piece. With the clkss of men ordinarfly found in the ser- 
vice it would be a waste of time to attempt to teach every little 
pin and screw that goes into the mechanism of the piece, but 
they are required to learn all of the more important parts. In 
order to teach them it is better to have a limited number. 
Usually a Corporal can do this work in the company as weU 
as the Company Commander, and having a limited number of 
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men he can see that each individual gets the necessary instruc- 
tion. He should begin and go thoroughly over the piece, nam- 
ing each of the parts in succession and requiring the men them- 
selves to name the parts after him. A diagram is published 
in the Drill Regtdations showing each and every part with its 
technical name, and the correct names shovild be applied as 
far as the instruction is given. 

In connection with the naming of the different parts the re- 
cruit should be taught the care of the rifle. The life of the ser- 
vice rifle, as estimated with our present ammunition, varies ac- 
cording to the material and time of manufacture from 600 to 
3000 rounds. A lack of proper care will reduce the life of a 
service rifle by sometimes as much as fifty per cent. In addi- 
tion to the reduction of life or the number of rounds that can 
be fired from the rifle, those that are fired will lose something 
in accuracy. Therefore, it is wise to clean the rifle within three 
or four hours after firing in order that it may not rust and that 
the accuracy of the piece may not be affected. 

After the nomenclature of the piece has been thoroughly 
gone over and the recruit has learned the important parts, 
the next step in instruction is to teach the men individually 
how to sight the rifle. For this there is a series of four sighting 
drills. The value of the sighting drills and the position and 
aiming drills which follow cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
By means of them the fundamental principles of shooting may 
be inculcated before the soldier fires a shot. The sighting drills 
will be given to all soldiers who have not qualified as marks- 
men or better in the preceding target year. The purposes of 
the sighting drills is to show how to align the sights properly 
on the mark, to discover and demonstrate individual errors in 
sighting, and to teach uniformity in sighting. 

The apparatus that is used is called the "sighting-bar." It 
consists of a piece of soft wood i by 2 inches by 4 feet long. 
About 20 inches from one end there is a slot sawed in the piece 
of wood. On the end, nearest the slot, is fastened a piece of card- 
board or tin which represents the front sight of the rifle. This 
is 3 inches long and one half inch wide, so that when tacked 
on the end of the sighting-bar it extends above just an inch, 
and the exposed part is i inch by one half inch. On the other 
end of the sighting-bar is placed a strip of cardboard 3 
inches by i inch, so that when this is tacked, on the end of the 
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sigfating-bar a piece of cardboard an inch square extends above 
the end of the board. In the center of this inch-square piece a 
small hole is made. It can be made by the use of a tack or pin. 
Having tacked these pieces of cardboard to the respective ends 
of the sighting-bar, another piece of cardboard is used, repre- 
senting the rear sight of the rifle. That is 3 inches wide and i )i to 
2 inches high, with a notch three fourths of an inch in diameter 
cut in one side, about a semicircle. A notch exactly three fourths 
of an inch in diameter can be made by the use of a copper penny. 

In using the sighting-bar, the piece of cardboard representing 
the rear-sight notch is slipped into the notch sawed in the 
board, and by looking through the hole from the farther end of 
the sighting-bar one can slide that piece up and down until it 
gets into the correct position to represent the sight to be dis- 
played. The sights are referred to according to the amoimt of 
front sight one sees. They are called the "fine," "half," and 
"full" sight, depending entirely on the position that the front 
sight takes in the rear-sight notch. 

The two points that determine the line of sight are the center 
of the rear-sight notch and the tip of the front sight. A "fine 
sight" is one in which the tip of the front sight is just seen in 
the bottom of the rear-sight notch. A "half sight," or the one 
which is referred to as the normal sight on account of its prac- 
tically imiversal use, is one in which the tip of the front sight is 
brought up on line with the sides of the rear-sight notch, or is 
brought into the correct line of sight — the tip of the front sight 
in the center of the rear-sight notch. A "full sight" is one in 
which all of the front sight is seen through the rear-sight notch 
down to the bayonet stud. The correct sight to teach to the 
recruit is the half or normal sight, the trouble with either of the 
other sights being that one does not always see the same amount 
of front sight, while with the normal sight one has a definite gauge. 
In using the sighting-bar and sliding the cardboard up and down 
in the notch in the bar, one can represent either the fine, half, 
or full sight, although the pieces of cardboard tacked* onto the 
end of the sighting-bar are always stationary. 

The "peep sight" is found on all of our rifles and varies from 
the open sight only in that the rear sight has a hole in the center 
of a completed square, whereas the open sight has just half of 
the square. In the use of the peep sight, the fine, half, and full 
sight have the same relation except that the top of the front 
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sight is seen in the bottom of the peep, the top is brought into 
the center of the peep, or all of the front sight can be seen down 
to the bayonet stud. 

In order to provide a sighting-rest for the rifle, an empty 
ammunition box or similar well-made box is used. The lid is 
removed and notches are cut in the upper edge of opposite sides 
of the box just large enough to hold the rifle ti^tly. liie rifle 
is then placed in these notches with the trigger guard close to 
and outside of one end. A board is then nailed to an opposite 
wall, about 20 or 30 feet from the box, with a blank ^eet of 
paper tacked to the board. If necessary to make the rest steady, 
the box shovdd be filled with pebbles or sand. Changes in the 
direction of the line of sight may be made by using the rear- 
sight slide or the wind gauge. The recruit should be required to 
U^e a prone position and sight through the sights without 
touching the rifle. A soldier acting as a marker is provided with 
pencil and small rod bearing a disc of white cardboard in which 
a black bull's-eye has been made, and in the center of this bull's- 
eye there is a small hole large enough to admit the point of a 
lead pencil. The soldier sighting the rifle then directs the 
marker to move his disc up or down, to the right or left, until 
he gets it into the position he thinks correct, when he directs 
the marker to mark or hold it in place. At the conmiand 
"Mark," being carefvd not to disturb the position of the disc, 
the marker makes a dot with the pencil point through the hole 
in the bull's-eye. If the instructor wishes to verify the position 
of the bull's-eye, he instructs the marker to hold it in position; 
he then changes position with the recruit and looks through the 
sights himself. The soldier shovdd be informed that, to give the 
greatest uniformity, a point just below the mark, and not the 
mark itself, is taken as the point of aim. In other words, the 
position of the bull's-eye should be sudi that a faint line of white 
on the target can be seen between the top of the front sight and 
the bottom edge of the bull's-eye. 

It has^een found in practice that some men will focus the 
eye upon the bull's-eye; others will focus the eye upon the front 
sight; while still others, until correctly informed, will focus the 
eye on the rear sight. In focusing the eye on any one of the 
three objects, the others will blur to a certain extent, — will 
not be brought into clear focus. The best results have been 
obtained by teaching the recruit to focus the eye on the bull's-eye. 
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SIGHTING EXERCISES 

The first sighting exercise consists, of describing the normal 
sight and, by using the sighting-bar, representing the normal 
sight, and requiring each man in the squad to look at it, proceed- 
ing to represent the most usual errors committed by the recruit, 
also by use of the sighting-bar, and requiring each man to look 
at the resvdting appearance of the sights. 

The second sighting exercise, using the rest for the rifle, 
requires each man to direct the marker to move the disc until 
the rifle is directed on the bullVeye with the normal sight and 
command "Hold." The instructor will verify the line of sight. 
Soldiers will sometimes be foimd who do not know how to place 
the eye in the line of sight. They often look over or along 
one side of the notch, because they see it at the same time that 
they see the front sight. Some men in sighting will look at the 
front sight and not at the object. 

The third sighting exercise, using the sighting-rest for the 
rifle, requires each man to direct the marker to move the disc 
until the rifle is directed on the bulFs-eye with the normal sight 
and command "Mark." Then, being careful not to disturb the 
position of the rifle, repeat the exercise three times until three 
marks are made. Sometimes the resulting triangle gained by 
joining these points will be practically eqiiflateral. If the sides 
of the triangle at a distance of 20 feet are very short, within a 
quarter or three-eighths of an inch, the sighting has probably 
been uniform, but there is a slight error or the vision is not very 
acute. If two of the dots are close together and a third somewhat 
removed, either above or to the side, on one of the trials the 
same amount of front sight was not seen or else the front sight 
was not brought into the center of the rear-sight notch. If the 
resvilt is practically a straight line with the dots one under 
another, the former is the case — the same amount of front 
sight was not taken on any of the three shots. If they have prac- 
tically the same elevation, but are separated by various dis- 
tances, the front sight was not accurately centered in the rear- 
sight notch. 

The fourth sighting exercise is one demonstrating the effect 
of qmting the piece. This is best illustrated by raising the rear- 
sight slide some distance on the rear-sight leaf and sighting on 
the bull's-eye; then, removing the bolt, look through the bore 
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of the rifle and see upon what part of the target the axis of the 
bore is directed. Then cant the piece to the right. Sight the 
rifle correctly on the bull's-eye, and again looking through the 
bore of the rifle, see where the axis of the bore is directed. The 
second direction of the axis of the bore will be to the right of its 
former position and low. If it is canted to the left, the second 
position will be to the left of the bull's-eye and low. Canting 
the piece, or revolving it on the axis of the bore, tends to make 
the bullet strike to the side toward which the piece is canted, 
and low. 

POSITION AND AIMING DRILLS 

After the sighting exercises come the position and aiming 
drills. The position and aiming drills are simply muscular exer- 
cises and are used to educate the muscles of the body to assume 
and keep proper positions for firing. The recruit, having been 
taught properly to aim his piece, must then be taught to pull 
the trigger at the proper time in the proper way. The principal 
cause of poor shooting after the correct sighting has been 
taught is the tendency to jerk the trigger instead of squeezing 
it as should be done. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
fact that if the rifle is in the correct position at the instant of 
explosion the bullet will strike the object at which it is aimed, 
whereas, no matter what degree of care is taken with the aiming, 
if the position of the rifle is disturbed in pulling the trigger, the 
opposite effect will result. 

The position and aiming drills will be given to all soldiers 
who have not qualified as marksmen or better in the preceding 
target year, even though soldiers who have qualified as marks- 
men or better will find considerable beneficial results from a 
moderate use of the position and aiming drills. 

In preparation for the position and aiming drills the recruits 
are arranged in line about a half -pace apart and are brought to 
the position "Ready" as described in the Drill Regtdations. 
The first exercise is the position exercise. The command given 
by the instructor is "Position — Exercise," the command 
"Exercise" being the command of execution. At the last com- 
mand, without moving the body or eyes, raise the rifle smartly 
to the front of the right shovilder to the full extent of the left 
arm, pointing directly to the front, elbow inclined downward, 
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the barrel nearly horizontal^ muzzle slightly depressed, the heel 
of the butt in line with the top of the shoulder. At the command 
"Two," biing the butt of the piece smartly against the shoulder. 
Every effort should be made to prevent the soldier's giving way 
to the butt of the piece when it is brought back. It should be 
held directly and firmly against the butt of the rifle. At the 
command "Three," bring the rifle to the position of "Ready." 
This exercise may be continued by repeating the command, 
followed by "Two," "Three," or, after the command has been 
given, it can be repeated by giving simply the counts, "One," 
"Two," "Three," or, if it is not desired to come back to the 
position of " Ready," by simply repeating, "One, Two"; "One, 
Two"; until it is desired to come to the position of "Ready," 
when "Three" will be given. The butt of the piece must be 
pressed firmly into the hollow of t^ie shoulder and not against 
the muscles of the upper arm. 

The second exercise is the aiming exercise, the command being 
"Aiming — Exercise." At the command "Exercise," execute 
the first and second motion of the position exercise. The rifle is 
brought up and back against the shoulder in one count. On the 
second count incline the head to the right, cheek resting against 
the stock, and look through the sights, directing them upon 
some well-defined object in the distance. The count "Three" 
will be given in a low tone and the recruit will be required to 
hold the piece in position until it becomes unsteady, when he 
comes down to the position of "Ready." This is repeated by 
the command "Aiming — Exercise — Two, Three." 

The third exercise is the trigger-squeeze exercise. At the 
command "Exercise," the recruit will perform the first two 
movements of the position exercise, bringing the rifle up and 
back against the shovilder; at the count "Two," the second 
motion of the aiming exercise, leaning the head against the 
stock and looking through the sights. At the command "Three," 
draw a moderately long breath, let a portion of it escape, hold 
the breath, and slowly raise the rifle with the left hand until the 
line of sight is on the mark, being careful not to cant the piece. 
Contract the trigger finger gradually, slowly and steadily in- 
creasing the pressure on the trigger, while the aim is being per- 
fected. Continue the gradual increase of pressure so that when 
the aim has become exact, the additional pressure required to 
release the sear can be given almost insensibly. The recruit 
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should be instructed that at the command "Trigger Squeeze," 
the first command, he should raise and lower the bolt handle, 
thereby cocking the piece. In instructing the recruits in this 
exercise, and to show them how easily the snapping of the trigger 
will derange the aim or change the position of the piece, it has 
been fouAd valuable to require them to practice until they can 
pull the trigger without dislodging a coin that has been balanced 
on the rifle barrel just in front of the front sight. After the posi- 
tion "Aim" has been taken, balance a coin on the barrel just 
in front of the front sight, and if they can continue the aim and 
squeeze the trigger imtil the sear is released without unbalancing 
the coin, they are pretty steady in holding the piece. 

The fourth exercise is the rapid-fire exercise. The object of 
this exercise is to teach the soldier to aim quickly and at the 
same time accurately in all the positions he will be called upon 
to assume in range practice. The instructor gives the com- 
mands, "Rapid-Fire Exercise — Commence Firing." At the 
first command, the first and second motions of the trigger- 
squeeze exercise are performed. At the second command the 
soldier performs the third motion of the trigger-squeeze exer- 
cise, squeezing the trigger without disturbing the aim or the 
position of the piece, but at the same time without undue delib- 
eration. Having pulled the trigger, the bolt is withdrawn to its 
full extent and pushed forward again rapidly, when the aiming 
and trigger squeeze are again performed, repeating imtil five shots 
have been fired or the bolt has been withdrawn and the trigger 
pvdled five times, when the position of "Ready" is resumed. 

In manipulating the breech mechanism various methods are 
used, but that which produces the best results is to hold the 
rifle at the shoulder and pull back the bolt and push it for- 
ward with the right hand, without removing the rifle from the 
shoulder. 



DEFLECTION AND ELEVATION CORRECTION 

DRILLS 

After the position and aiming drills come the deflection and 
elevation correction drills. In firing with a rifle a man very 
often finds that the first shot does not hit the bulPs-eye. This 
happens sometimes even when he has taken all due care with his 
sitting and trigger pull. And when it cannot be traced to 
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any fault on the part of the man, there is a probability that 
the fault lies with the piece. If the distance is greater than 
the bullet will travel on a comparatively direct line, it will 
probably strike below the mark aimed at. In order to correct 
for the low shots the sight leaf shovdd be raised and the rear- 
sight slide, which is that part between the bars of the sight 
leaf, should be raised to compensate for the distance on the 
target below the bull's-eye at which the bullet has struck. 
There is a set screw on the side of the slide which tightens 
it into position. There are marks placed on the sides of the 
rear sight bars which indicate the range, and the number of 
hundreds of yards is indicated by a figure which is printed 
above the mark representing that range. 

In looking at the rear sight of the rifle it will be found that 
the changes to be made increase rapidly with the range at 
which the firing is taking place. For instance, the difference 
between 100 and 200 yards is very slight. The difference be- 
tween the 200-yard and 300-yard line increases quite mate- 
rially, while between 400 and 500 the change increases con- 
siderably. When about 2500 or 2600 yards are reached, as 
represented on the rear sight leaf, it will be found that the 
distance is, even in proportion, many times that between 100 
and 200 yards. 

The wind-gauge. For correction of deflection a device is 
attached to the rear sight of a rifle called the "wind-gauge." 
This is primarily put upon the rifle to correct for the effect of 
wind on the bullet, but it can also be used to correct for errors 
in the rifle itself. If the rifle shoots correctly at the range 
marked for that distance, — for instance, if the sight is set for 
500 yards and you are 500 yards from the target and the ele- 
vation is correct, — the rifle is said to shoot on the mark. But 
in referring to the wind-gauge, the zero of a rifle is that position 
or point on the wind-gauge where the rifle will shoot correctly 
on a perfectly calm day. 

In the Firing Regulations there is a table showing the amoimt 
of correction necessary to be made on the wind-gauge in order 
to change the point struck by the bullet by one foot at each 
range; but it is much easier to remember the principle of the 
wind-gauge if the fact is kept in mind that it is laid off into 
points and that each point to the right or left will correct for a 
deflection of four inches for each 100 yards of range. 
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There are three types of the slow-fire target: Targets A, B, 
and C. Target A is 4 feet wide by 6 feet high and has a bull's- 
eye 8 inches in diameter, an inner ring 26 inches in diameter, 
and an outer ring 46 inches in diameter. Target B is 6 feet 
high and 6 feet wide, with a bull's-eye 20 inches in diameter, 
an inner ring 37 inches in diameter, and an outer ring 53 inches 
in diameter. Tlie " C " target, or long-range target, is 10 feet 
wide and 6 feet high, having a bull's-eye 36 inches in diame- 
ter, an inner ring 54 inches in diameter, and the balance of the 
target is cut off at each end by lines two feet from the end. 

Knowing the dimensions of the targets and the dimensions 
of the rings, it is easy to compute the distance that a shot sig- 
naled in any position on the target is from the center of the 
bull's-eye. Knowing the definite measures to be taken to cor- 
rect for distance, it is easy to compute the amoimt of windage 
or the elevation that it is necessary to take in order to have 
the next shot strike approximately in the center of the bull's- 
eye. For instance, a shot striking near the edge of the 200- 
yard, or "A" target, wovild readUy be computed to be in the 
neighborhood of 20 inches, or 22 or 23 or 24, from the center 
of the bull's-eye, the target being 4 feet wide. Knowing that 
the wind-gauge will correct at that range 8 inches for each 
point taken, in order to take the second shot into the center 
of the bull's-eye, the distance from where the first shot struck 
to the center of the biill's-eye being approximately 24 inches, 
take three points of wind for correction. On the mid-range 
target at 500 yards, if a shot strikes approximately very near 
the edge of the target, to make the corrections, compute the 
distance to the center of the bull's-eye. The target being 6 feet 
wide it would be nearly 36 inches to the center of the bull's- 
eye. The correction to be made, taking 4 inches for each 100 
yards, wovild be 20 inches to the point, and 20 inches into 36 
inches gives the correct number of points to set off on the wind- 
gauge to have the next shot strike in the bull's-eye. The bull's- 
eye being 20 inches in diameter, it would not be necessary to 
have the shot strike exactly in the center in order to count 5. 

In the long-range target, say at 1000 yards, a shot strikes 
halfway between the lines representing the spaces cut off at 
the end and the edge of the target. By remembering the com- 
putation it will be seen that it will be 4 feet from the center of 
the bull's-eye to where the shot strikes. One point at 1000 
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yards correcting for 40 inches at the target, 4 feet, would re- 
quire a correction of slightly more than a point. 

To determine the direction in which to turn the wind-gauge, 
it is only necessary to remember that the rear-sight slide fol- 
lows the direction of the wind-gauge; that the notch of the 
slide is one of the points determining the Kne of sight; and that 
the front sight, as regards the rest of the piece, remains sta- 
tionary. The actual result is to move the axis of the bore under 
the rear sight in a direction opposite to that in which the wind- 
gauge is set. The front sight being stationary and directly over 
the axis of the bore, the two lines will cross just under the front 
sight and the bullet will follow the path of the axis of the bore, 
striking at some point on that side of the point aimed at to- 
ward which the gauge is set. 

The rule, then, is this: To cause the bullet to strike farther 
to the right, set the wind-gauge to the right. To cause it to 
strike farther to the left, set the gauge to the left. 

Action of wind. After the bullet has left the piece a wind blow- 
ing from any direction will cause the bullet to move in that 
direction to an amount determined by the strength of the wind. 
A wind from the right carries the buflet to the left. If from the 
left, it carries the bullet to the right. To correct for this deflec- 
tion the wind-gauge should be set "against" or into the wind. 

Instnunents and other means for measuring the force of the 
wind are found on well-appointed target ranges and their use 
is permitted during instruction practice, but not during record 
practice. The most common are anemometers and flags. 

The force of the wind is measured in miles per hour, and this 
force can be roughly estimated by taking as a unit the fact that 
a ten-mile wind will cause a flag or streamer to stand out from 
the staff at an angle of approximately 30 degrees. All com- 
putations of wind, however, are useful only in getting the first 
shot on the target. Once on the target the position of the hit 
must determine the correction to be made to get into the bull's- 
eye. 

Estimation of Distance. Another important point to con- 
sider in getting results from fire is a knowledge of the distance 
from the firer to the target. In a regular target course these 
distances are accurately measured, but in field firing or under 
battle conditions it seldom occurs that one can know accu- 
rately the distance to the target or to the position of the 
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enemy. It must be estimated. To train men to estimate within 
a reasonable degree of accuracy, a test is laid down in the Regu- 
lations which stipulate that a man who has qualified in known 
distance firing as expert or sharp shooter must estimate five 
distances between 550 and 1200 yards to within ten per cent 
of the actual distances. A marksman must estimate within fif- 
teen per cent; otherwise the final classification of the man is re- 
duced one grade. Officers are required to estimate distances up 
to 1500 yards. 

Care of the rifle. If nothing else is available, hot water is 
a very efficient means of cleaning the piece. With a cleaning- 
rod and rags, swab the piece out thoroughly. It will take longer 
to do it with hot water than with other materials; but care 
must be used that the piece is wiped perfectly dry before being 
put away. Any good machine oil may be used for the purpose, 
but there is one kind of oil that has been foimd to be the best 
so far introduced. It is a patent preparation manufactured in 
Philadelphia by a man by the name of Hoppe, and is called 
No. 9. It contains certain materials that easily dissolve the 
residue left in the barrel by the smokeless powder. But even 
with No. 9 care must be taken that the rifle is cleaned more 
than once after having been fired. It shovdd be cleaned at least 
once a day for several days in order that the residue of the 
smokeless powder which comes out from the pores of the steel 
may be removed. If allowed to collect and remain in the rifle, 
this residue will very quickly rust the bore, and rust is the great- 
est enemy of firearms. 

There is another form of fouling that accumulates on the 
interior of the bore with use, called "metal fouling." The 
jacket of our present bullet is composed of an amalgam of 
copper and nickel, and the extreme speed with which the bul- 
let leaves the rifle causes considerable heat from friction agains^ 
the inside of the bore, and in many cases small particles of the 
bullet are melted off and fused onto the inside of the bore. After 
the rifle has been fired fifty or sixty or more times these places 
become visible. No. 9 will remove some of it if taken in time, 
but if allowed to remain for any length of time spots of rust 
will form under these Httle blisters of metal, and in order to 
remove all of it a solution of per-sulphate of anmionia is used. 
This is supplied by the Government, or one can get the formula 
for it and have it put up by any druggist. It dissolves the cop- 
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per in the metal from the bullets before it acts on the steel. 
However, If left in the rifle barrel beyond a certain length of 
time, it will tend to disintegrate the steel. In order to use tiiis 
solution one end of the rifle barrel shovild be closely corked. 
It shovfld be poured full of the ammonia solution and allowed 
to stand for from lo to 20 minutes. The solution of the copper 
will turn it a dark blue color. The ammonia solution is per- 
fectly limpid and colorless when it is put into the barrel, but 
it comes, out something like writing fluid. If allowed to stand 
in the barrel more than twenty minutes it is apt to affect the 
bore. After being cleaned out with ammonia solution the rifle 
should be wiped out dry and a light coating of oil applied to 
keep it from rusting 

COURSES OF FIRING 

Regtilar Course. The instructiim practice of the regular 
course in flring consists of slow fire at the bull's-eye target, 
targets A and B, at ranges 200, 300, 500, and 600 yards. At 
200 yards 15 rounds are fired, 5 shots prone, 5 kneeling or sit- 
ting, and 5 standing. At 300 yards 10 shots are fired, 5 shots 
prone and 5 sitting. At 500 and 600 yards 10 rounds are fired 
at each range and both from the prone position, but at 600 
yards a sandbag rest is used. 

In order to accustom the recruit to the battle sight and to 
teach him where to hold in order to hit the figure, slow fire 
in instruction practice is also fired at 200, 300, and 500 yards 
at the "D" target, the "D" target being 6 feet by 6 with a 
figure of a prone man depicted in the center of the target. For 
this firing no time limit is required and a miTiimum of 10 rounds 
is fired at each range. The position at 200 yards is kneeling or 
sitting, while at 300 and 500 yards the position is prone. 

The instruction practice, rapid fire, is fired also on target 
D and the battle si^t is used. Ranges, 200, 300, and 500 yards. 
Time limit at 200 yards, i minute for 10 rounds; at 300 yards, 
I minute and 10 seconds for 10 rounds; at 500 yards, i minute 
and 20 seconds for 10 rounds. The position in each case: At 
200 yards, kneeling or sitting from standing; that is, when the 
target comes into view the men to fire will be in the standing 
position and they will be required to take a kneehng or sitting 
position before beginning to fire. At 300 yards, the position is 
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prone from standing. At 500 yards the men to fire are prone 
at the appearance of the target. 

For instruction the course in rapid fire — that is, the last 
described — will be fired twice on different dates. The fact 
that this firing is prescribed does not necessarily limit the 
amoimt of firing that can take place for instruction. Within 
the allowance of ammunition and within that which can be 
saved on account of men who have qualified as experts or sharp- 
shooters or marksmen, the poorer shots may be allowed, or 
they may be required, to fire more than that prescribed in order 
to give them greater experience. 

The record practice consists of slow fire at 300, 500, and 600 
yards. No time Umit is enforced, and the number of roimds 
fired is: 10 roimds at 300; 10 at 500; 2 sighting shots followed by 
10 rounds at 600. The targets: target A at 300 and target B at 
500 and 600 yards. The position 'assmned: 300 yards, sitting or 
kneeling; 500 yards, prone; 600 yards, prone with sandbag rest. 

The rapid fire in the record course is fired at 200, 300, and 
500 yards. Time limit: At 200 yards, i minute; at 300 yards, 
I minute, 10 seconds; at 500 yards, i minute, 20 seconds; 10 
rounds fired at each range. The position: At 200 yards, kneeling 
or sitting from standing; at 300 yards, prone from standing; at 
500 yards, prone. 

For men who qualify as sharpshooters and expert riflemen 
long-distance firing is prescribed. And in this firing target C is 
used. The ranges at which long-distance firing is held are 800 
and 1000 yards. Ten shots are fired at each range and the posi- 
tion in eadi case is prone. Long-distance firing is repeated twice, 
but on different days. 

When a complete range cannot be had, but when arrange of 
200 and 300 yards only is available, a special course, called 
"Special .Course A," is prescribed for firing. This practice is 
also prescribed for the Coast Artillery Corps and for bands in 
the Philippine Islands. The instruction practice in Special 
Course A consists of slow fire at target A at each range, 200 and 
300 yards. At 200 yards, 15 rounds are fired, 5 prone, 5 kneeling 
or sitting, and 5 standing. At 300 yards, 10 rounds, 5 prone and 
5 sitting. Slow fire is also conducted on target D at 200 and 300 
yards in order to instruct the men in the use of the battle sight. 
Ten roimds are fired at each range, slow fire: 5 knopUng and 5 
standing at 200 yards; 5 prone and 5 sitting at 300 yards. 
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Rapid fire, in which the battle sight only is used: 200 yards, i 
minute time limit, 10 roimds, position kneeling or sitting from 
standing; 300 yards, time limit, i minute, 10 seconds, 10 rounds, 
position prone from standing. 

The record practice: Slow fire: 200 yards, 10 rounds, 5 kneel- 
ing and 5 standing. At 300 yards: 10 roimds, 5 prone and 5 
sitting. The record fire in rapid fire is the same as prescribed 
for rapid fire in the instruction practice. 

The Militia Course, which £dl who attended the camps at 
Plattsburg followed out last summer and the summer before, is 
very similar to the course in record firing, the regular course, 
except in rapid fire. The slow fire at 300, 500, and 600 yards 
is just the same. Ten rounds slow fire at 300 yards in a sitting 
or kneeling position; slow fire, 10 rounds, in a prone position at 
500 yards; 2 sighting shots at 600 yards in a prone position with 
sandbag rest, followed by 10 rounds. In rapid fire at 200 yards 
10 roimds are fired in i minute and 30 seconds, the position 
kneeling or sitting from standing. At 300 yards, 10 rounds are 
fired in 2 minutes, position prone from standing. 

COMBAT FIRING 

The maximum effect of fire is obtained only by instructed 
and disciplined troops under a commander capable of directing 
their fire properly. Only instructed and disciplined troops can 
dehver a fire that can be used intelligently. Its effects become 
formidable when it is properly directed. When instruction has 
made of the troops a pliable and manageable instrument, ca- 
pable of understanding orders and executing them, they are in a 
position to develop all, their power, in hands that understand 
how to make a judicious use thereof. It remains, then, to edu- 
cate those that have to command these men. 

In combat the firing unit is the platoon, for the reason that 
20 to 35 rifles are as many as one leader can control effectively. 
When a company is large enough to be divided into platoons, 
it is impracticable for the Captain to command it directly, and 
his efficiency in managing his company is measured by his abil- 
ity to enforce his will through the Platoon Commanders. 

The fire of the company, battalion, regiment, and larger units 
is nothing more than the combined fire of all the fire units. 

In action situations vary greatly. They are frequently un- 
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foreseen, call for quick decisions, and the prompt solution of 
such questions will rise in the mind only after long practice with 
numerous exercises in time of peace. 

In combat exercises prescribed in the Firing Regulations all 
the tactical operations associated with the conduct of fire, the 
initiative in opening fire, utilization of the groimd, choice of 
targets, strength of the firing line, and kinds of fire to be em- 
ployed, may be performed in an instructive manner using simu- 
lated fire. It is important, however, in such exercises, that a 
strict fire discipline be maintained and that the operations in- 
volved in simiiated adjustment of fire be performed with the 
greatest care and exactness. 

It remains to complete the instruction of the unit leaders by 
exercises with ball cartridges, the results obtained by hits on 
the target providing a confirmation or proof of instruction that 
no other means can afford. Combat exercises, with the real 
firing of the platoon and of the smaller units, the enemy being 
represented by figure targets and the firing coming as a cuhnina- 
tion, provide the best means for this final instruction. 

It can be readily seen that with the use of ball ammunition 
only portions of an episode in actual combat can be represented. 
It is difficult to arrange the targets and the apparatus so as to 
produce the desired effect correctly and to present all the phases 
of an offensive and defensive action. And, as in such a case the 
results cannot well be separated for analysis and proper criti- 
cism, much of the instructional value of the exercises will be 
lost. The Drill Regulations under the headings of "Fire" and 
"Combat" give the rules for the conduct of fire which are 
appKcable to all combat fire exercises. These rules are tactical, 
but the technical phases of the question are included in the sub- 
jects given in the Firing Regulations: "The Effect of Fire," 
"The Influence of the Ground," and "The Adjustment of Fire." 

In considering the effect of fire one must take into considera- 
tion a number of different points in regard to the fire, a know- 
ledge of which is necessary before one can arrive at correct con- 
clusions in regard to its effect. One of these is the ballistic quali- 
ties of the rifle, and these are indicated by its accuracy of fire, 
the flatness of the trajectory, and disabling power. 

The accuracy of the United States rifle, model of 1903, is 
shown exactly in pubKshed tables, and the errors due to its 
mechanism and to imperfections in manufacture are very slight. 
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The quality of flatness of trajectory is directly dependent 
upon the initial velocity and to some extenf upon the form of 
the bullet when of a given weight. Two rifles of different type 
may possess the same accuracy — that is, the same dispersion — 
at any given range, but if one of the rifles gives a trajectory 
more curved than the other, an error in the setting of the sight 
due to an erroneous estimate of the range will cause a greater 
displacement from the aiming point of the center of impact. 
A flat trajectory cannot do away with the influence of errors in 
aiming, but this quality bestows an advantage in that with one 
sight a greater extent of ground can be held under Are, and the 
target still be hit when it is not at the exact distance for which 
the sight is set. The trajectory of the bullet cuts the line of sight 
in two places — once near the muzzle of the piece and again 
at the point struck, provided, of course, that that point is the 
point aimed at or below the point aimed at. If the aim be taken 
at the lowest point or element of an object, it follows that if the 
highest ordinate of the trajectory is equal to or less than the 
height of the object aimed at, the danger space for that object 
will be continuous. For a range of 500 yards with our rifle the 
highest ordinate of the trajectory is about two feet. That is, 
the bullet in its flight is at no time more than two feet above the 
line of sight. It follows, then, that if the rifle up to 500 yards 
is aimed at the bottom of an object two feet or more in height, 
then the danger space for that object must be continuous. 
Placed at any point along the groimd between the rifle and the 
500-yard point, it wovdd be struck. Owing to the fact that the 
curvature of the trajectory increases with the range, the angle 
of fall for the longer ranges increases and the danger space for 
an object of a given height becomes less as the range or distance 
to the object becomes greater. The increase in the distance 
also makes it more difficult to obtain a dose estimate of the 
range. 

CONE OF DISPERSION AND CENTER OF 

IMPACT 

A given number of shots from the same rifle or from a line 
of rifles will not follow the same path through the air and the 
resulting figure is called the ''cone of dispersion,^' sometimes 
also called the ''sheaf of shots." If a target is set up in such a 
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manner that it will intercept all of these shots, and in a position 
perpendicular to the direction of fire, a certain figure will be 
made by the holes made by these bullets. The holes will be 
grouped in a more or less irregular manner about a certain point 
and apparently without following any law in their grouping. 
At least, no law appears until a considerable number of shots 
have been fired. Then there appears to be a certain rule or law 
which is followed, in that they will group themselves more or 
less closely about a point whidi is in most cases about midway 
between the right and left shots of the group and about midway 
between the highest and lowest shots of the group. In other 
words, fifty per cent of the shots will be above a certain point 
and the other fifty per cent below. Fifty per cent will be to the 
right of a certain point and fifty per cent to the left. This point 
is known as the "center of impact." 

BEATEN ZONE 

The next term that it becomes necessary to describe and define 
is known in the Regulations as the "beaten zone." If the fire 
is delivered over a piece of groimd that is approximately hori- 
zontal or level for any range, when these bullets strike they will 
form on the surface of the ground a figure that is more or less 
regularly elliptical with the longer axis in the direction of fire. 
This is called the "beaten zone." If firing at any range, some 
shots will strike at or near the center of impact; others will 
strike farther from the firing line, and still others will strike 
nearer the firing line. If directed at a certain point instead of 
a line, some will strike to the right and some to the left. The 
lateral deviation is not as great as the deviation in the direc- 
tion of the line of fire. For that reason the figure formed by the 
position of the strike of those bullets will be in an elliptical form. 
The shape of the figure is affected greatly by the form of the 
ground where the bullets strike. For instance, in case the 
groimd is rising in respect to the direction of fire, the elliptical 
shape will be cut oflF considerably and it will approach more or 
less nearly to a circular form. On the other hand, if the ground 
falls in respect to the direction of fire, the shape of the beaten 
zone will be very much elongated. 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF FIRE 

For purposes of comparison and determining the results, as 
nearly as can be, of fire, the groimd covered by seventy-five per 
cent of the more concentrated shots is called "the zone of effec- 
tive fire." 

In arriving at an estimate of the eflFectiveness of fire, it is 
necessary to take into consideration three elements: The first 
and most important of these elements is the percentage of hits 
made with respect to the number of rounds fired. The second is 
the nimiber of targets hit. Third, the time required for execu- 
tion. 

It is hardly necessary to explain the relative importance of 
these and to point out that the effectiveness of fire delivered 
would be materially lessened if one group are firing on 36 tar- 
gets and get 36 hits on one target as compared with another 
group which gets 36 hits on 36 targets. 

RICOCHET SHOTS ^ 

Another element is the ricochet shots. A ricochet shot is one 
which strikes the ground before it has reached the target at 
which it is fired, and rebounds. The best ground for the securing 
of ricodiets is that which has a hard, smooth, comparatively 
level surface. And the number of ricochets decreases as these 
elements are absent. In the great majority of cases a ricochet 
shot will reboimd almost directly in the same direction from 
which it was fired, but there is a certain amoimt of deflection 
due to elements of the groimd on which it strikes, and also to 
the twist of the bullet, the extreme deviation being not more 
than 30 degrees. As compared with the number of shots fired 
the greatest number of ricochets that can be expected under 
the most favorable circumstances is not more than 20 per cent. 
On account of the fact that in striking the ground or other hard 
substance from which it is deflected, the jacket of the bullet is 
more or less deformed in shape, — sometimes the lead core and 
the jacket are separated and go in different directions, — a 
ricochet wound is nearly always very severe and has a greater 
disabling power than a direct hit. 

The time of execution of a fire problem is important in that 
the result to be obtained in getting a superiority of fire over the 
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enemy is not a question of the percentage of hits compared 
to the number of shots i&red so much as it is a question of an 
absolute number of hits in a certain time. This can be illus- 
trated by taking the fire that might be delivered from two op- 
posing sides if in a minute one side of 20 men delivered 10 rounds 
per man and their opponents fired 5 rounds per man. Even 
though the percentage of hits made by the side that fired fastest 
is oi5y .6 as great as that of the slower-firing side, yet the 
absolute number of hits would be as 6 to 5, and more men would 
be disabled by the faster fire. There is necessarily a limit be- 
yond which the rapidity of fire cannot go. This is affected in 
various ways — first, by the training of the troops, the visi- 
bility of targets, and the control exercised by the commanders; 
but about the highest rate of fire that can be used would be, 
for the shorter ranges of 200, 300, or 400 yards, about 10 rounds 
per minute; for the mid-ranges, 500, 600, and 700 yards — 
about 6 to 7 J^ rounds per minute; and from 700 to 1000 yards, 
about 5; and at ranges greater than 1000 yards, not more than 
3 shots per minute. These rates, however, should not be con- 
strued to mean that a more rapid fire cannot be secured with 
large, well-defined targets, because in that case the accuracy 
is not so great a factor. 

INFLUENCE OF GROUND 

The influence of groimd on the fire is very marked. The prin- 
cipal effect to be obtained from it is what is called '^ defilade." 
If an embankment or a formation of the ground protects the 
ground immediately in rear from the effect of fire, that ground 
is said to be "defiladed," or the space behind it is called "de- 
filaded space." The extent of this defiladed space depends upon 
the height of the embankment or shelter, the curvature of the 
trajectory, and on the slope of the groimd in rear of the em- 
bankment. The trajectory of a bullet which grazes the top of 
the embankment, strikes the groimd somewhere in the rear, 
and the space from the embankment to the point struck is more 
or less defiladed. For a man standing, the defiladed space would 
be for that man as far from the embankment as the point where 
his height will cut the trajectory of the bullet which grazes the top 
of the embankment. And if he desires to get farther in rear 
and still be protected, he would have to ta^e some other po- 
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sition than a standing position; or if the embankment was not 
high enough to provide defiladed space for him in a standing 
position, in order to get complete protection he would have to 
take some position other .than standing. However, if the 
ground in the rear of the embankment fell away to such an 
extent that the trajectory of the projectile did not strike the 
ground for a considerable distance farther, the defiladed space 
would be increased. If the groimd in rear of the embankment 
rose in respect to the line of sight or direction of fire, the de- 
filaded space would be decreased. 

In occupying a position it is necessary to consider the effect 
that the opponents* fire will have on the ground occupied and 
upon the ground immediately in front and in rear of this posi- 
tion; also to consider the effect of one's own fire as delivered 
against an approaching enemy. In the case of a hill that is to 
be occupied by a body of troops, in considering the fire to be 
delivered by the enemy against the position, and therefore in 
selecting a position to be occupied, it will be considered as hav- 
ing a point occupied on the forward crest of the hill. The ene- 
my's fire being directed against it, the beaten zone would ex- 
tend from some point in front or lower down the hill to some 
point beyond the point occupied. In order to keep the amount 
of groimd under fire as small as possible, it would be necessary 
to select a position that wovdd decrease the extent of the beaten 
zone. This can be done rather readily if a position is selected, 
say, at the foot of the slope. In that case the beaten zone 
woiild extend to a certain point in front of the point occupied, 
but beyond the point occupied it would be very much curtailed. 
Reserves or supports coming up to the point occupied in the 
first place would be under fire a considerably longer time if the 
fire is delivered at the forward edge of the plateau or hill than 
they would when coming down the face of the hill to the posi- 
tion at the foot of the slope. As a result the losses in bringing 
up troops, supports, from the rear, would be considerably 
greater from the indirect fire if the position near the top of the 
slope is occupied. From the point of view of the fire directed 
against the enemy, if the point at the crest is used, the effect of 
fire would be the same as if the ground actually rose in respect 
to the line of sight. That is, the beaten zone would be less than 
if the fire came from the lower position, when the shape of the 
beaten zone would be normal and would not be affected by the 
apparent change in slope. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF FIRE 

The correct adjustment of infantry fire is attained by caus- 
ing the center of impact to fall upon the center of the target. 
\^en this is done it insures the greatest effects from the fire. 
And this is a problem constantly presented in combat firing 
and in field service. There are two distinct and independent 
elements that enter into the placing of the center of impact 
on the center of the target, — one the influence of the troops 
and the other that of the commander of the troops. When a 
body of men have set their sights at the range indicated, aimed 
correctly, and pulled the trigger in the proper way, that body 
of men has done all that it can to insure the maximum result 
from its fire. But this is not sufficient. It is the duty of the 
commander of this body of men so to direct this fire that the 
center of impact shall fall upon the center of the target. And 
if it does not do so, he must bring it into the proper relation 
to the target. If the correct elevation be given, a maximum 
result will be obtained. But if an incorrect elevation be given, 
the result may be nothing. It is readily seen that trained 
shots will make a small shot group. That is, the beaten zone 
will be less and the shape and extent of the shot groups on a 
vertical target would be much smaller and more regular than 
if training has not been given. With the correct sight setting 
and the correct distance, a maximum effect will be obtained 
from trained shots. That is, the dispersion will not be great. 
But if incorrect sight setting is given, the dispersion of the poorer 
trained shots, being greater, will in some cases insure some hits 
even at considerable error of range estimate, which with the 
trained shots would not permit of obtaining any hits. Nor- 
mally a battlefield target is a line target. That is, it has width 
but very little depth. The result is that shots that go over or 
a considerable distance imder have no effect, while a lateral dis- 
placement does not have a great effect on the result produced, 
because with a line target if the fire is directed at the correct 
range, it is going to take effect somewhere along the line. 

COMBINED SIGHTS 

There are several ways of correcting erroneous placing of the 
center of impact. One is by observation of the strike of the 
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bullets. In order to be able to observe the point struck by the 
rifle bullet, it is necessary that the light be good, that the target 
be placed so as to be easily visible, and it is necessary for the 
director of the fire to know the shape of the beaten zone on the 
ground which he is observing. When conditions for observing 
the point struck by the bullets are not favorable, and a cor- 
rect estimate cannot be assured, the device is sometimes re- 
sorted to known as "using combined sights." The term "com- 
bined sights" means that part of the men are firing with their 
sights set at one elevation and others are firing at the same 
objective with their sights set at another elevation, the object 
being to attempt to get one of the elevations slightly over the 
correct range and the other slightly under. The device of using 
combined sights, however, is seldom resorted to with bodies 
of troops less in size than a battalion. In order to arrive at an 
approximately correct estimate of range in our service, we are 
advised to have a number of men trained as estimators, and 
when it becomes necessary to estimate a range these men are 
required to estimate separately, and an average of their esti- 
mates is used as the correct range. This is due to the fact that 
in any given number of estimators approximately fifty per cent 
will overestimate the range and approximately fifty per cent 
will underestimate, very few getting an exactly correct esti- 
mate. 

Target designation. The men delivering the fire cannot 
always see exactly what they are firing at, and it is not always 
necessary that they should, but they should know at about 
what point to direct their fire and what range to use. It is 
sometimes necessary, where a target is indistinct, to use what 
are called "auxiliary points" for target designation; and in 
this case the method is resorted to of giving the direction of the 
point to be fired upon from this auxiliary point. In giving this 
direction the notations on the clock face are used as in deter- 
mining the direction of the wind on a target range. For in- 
stance, a prominent building in the distance may be used as an 
auxiliary point for target designation, and if the target is to 
the right of the building at an estimated distance of 150 yards, 
in order to give the location of the target to the men executing 
the firing, it would be necessary only to give "At the large 
bam, 150 yards, three o'clock," and then announce the range 
at which the sights are to be set. 
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Moving targets. As a rule a moving target will be mov- 
ing directly toward or away from the firer. If this ^ould not 
be the case, if it is moving to the right or left, the rifle should 
be moved with the target in taking aim and allowance made for 
the distance which the target will cover in the time of flight. 
In the employment of fire against cavalry, which moves very 
rapidly, if attempt were made to have the exact range of 
cavalry at the instant of firing it would require a change of 
sight after each shot. This would be practically impossible, 
as it would reduce the number of shots fired very materially. 
It is obviated by announcing the first sight setting about 200 
yards less than the estimated range of the target, and as the 
body of moving troops approaches, changes of 200 yards are 
made when they have come to the range estimated at the orig- 
inal sight setting. Against retreating targets fire should be 
opened with the sight corresponding with the estimated range, 
and when the target appears to have gone beyond the esti- 
mated range, the sights should be raised approximately 200 
yards. 

Indirect fire is fire that is delivered against an imseen ob- 
jective, and is generally over some intervening obstacle. This 
can be — and frequently has been — employ^ against troops 
in support or reserve on the reverse slopes of the hills behind 
which they are supposed to be protected. Advantage is taken 
of the known angle of fall of the rifle bullet at such ranges to 
reach them if they are on a slope which is less than or equal to 
the angle of fall of the rifle bullet. In this case it is necessary 
to have a definite object at which to fire, and the sights must be 
set in such a way as to insure the projectile just clearing the 
edge of the ridge in front. For instance, at a range of about 
860 yards, the angle of fall of a rifle bullet is one degree. Some- 
where between iioo and 1200 yards the angle of fall becomes 
two degrees. At about 1300, — a little more, — it is three de- 
grees. And between 1500 and 1600, it becomes four degrees. 
If the reverse slope of a hill, say, at 1300 yards, is not greater 
than three degrees, troops on this reverse slope can be reached 
by rifle fire aimed at the crest of the hill in front and delivered 
with the sight set in such a way as to have the bullets just dear 
the edge of the ridge. 

In regard to night fire, there are several things that can be 
said, but the most effective would be on its ineffectiveness. 
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Where it is presumed that troops axe to advance to the attack 
over open ground during the night, some means are generally 
taken to illuminate the ground over which they might advance. 
This robs it of its classii&cation as night £ure, because light is 
provided whereby the effects of the fire can be ascertained. 
Reliance should, not be placed on fire so much as on getting 
the troops rapidly to a position from which they can ta^e the 
offensive with the bayonet, which is the most effective night 
weapon. 

REGULATIONS GOVERNING KNOWN DISTANCE 

PRACTICE 

The target year, being the period for which reports are ren- 
dered and which includes the practice season, will conmience 
January ist and terminate December 31st. This is to differenti- 
ate between the target year and the fiscal year, which generally 
covers Government operations, the fiscal year beginning on 
July I St and ending on June 30th; the target year coincides with 
the calendar year. llie practice season will consist of two 
months, called the "regular season," and a period not to exceed 
one month, called the "supplementary season," making three 
months in all, — two months for the regular season and one 
month for the supplementary season. All are designated by the 
department commander upon the recommendation of subordi- 
nate commanders. During the period designated as the practice 
season, known distance firing will be carried on in such manner 
that, while record firing shoiild take place on favorable days and 
under the most favorable circumstances, the men may be re- 
quired also to fire under var3dng conditions of weather, care 
being taken that the shooting is not held under such adverse 
conditions as to make it unprofitable. All work on the range 
will be performed by the troops firing except that during record 
practice such officers as may be required for range duty wiQ be 
detailed from troops not firing. In the regular season the known 
distance firing will be carried to completion, all officers and men 
who are required to fire taking part. Recruits who join after the 
regular season or during the last month of the regular season 
will fire in the supplementary season only. 

Under the heading of "who will fire," the Regulations desig- 
nate those who are required or authorized to fire the known dis- 
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tance practice. For the infantry and battalions of engineers, 
battalion staff officers and company officers, and all enlisted men 
of companies. Regimental field and staflF officers of infantry and 
cavalry, and field and staff officers of the coast artillery corps 
are authorized but not required to fire. All officers of over 
fifteen years commissioned or commissioned and enlisted serv- 
ice, except officers of the Medical Department and chaplains, 
are authorized but not required to fire. Bandsmen will not fire 
except in the Philippines, where they may be required to do so 
by the department commander. Cooks may be excused from 
firing, but unless so excused by the Post Commander wiQ be 
required to fire. Upon the recommendation of the Surgeon the 
Post Commander may excuse officers and men from practice. 
A soldier who has completed qualification course, record prac- 
tice, and who is transferred or who is discharged and reenlists, 
will not fire the qualification course a second time in the same 
year. A soldier who has qualified as an expert rifleman will not 
again fire the record practice in his term of enlistment. A soldier 
will begin his regular practice in each enlistment with the in- 
struction practice, qualification course, and having completed 
this he will fire the record practice of the same course. Re- 
enlisted men who join within twenty days of the^nd of the regu- 
lar season and have not fired the qualification course that season 
are permitted, but not required to fire that course. Officers and 
enlisted men authorized but not required to fire, and who are 
not on duty with a company or troop, will, if they fire, be 
attached to organizations for practice and will be classified on 
the report of the organization to which they are so attached. 

Restrictioxis as to the arm that is used. The rifle or 
pistol shall be used as issued by the Ordnance Department, 
except that the front sight of the rifle may be shifted in order to 
zero it and the wood under the upper band may be worked down. 
These changes must be made under the supervision of the 
Company Commander. The use of additional appliances, such 
as temporary shields for sights, spirit levels, orthoptic eye-pieces, 
etc., is prohibited. The front-sight cover may be left on the 
rifle during firing and the sights may be blackened if desired. 
Telescopic sights may be used in combat practice. Troops will 
use in small arms practice the weapon with which they are 
armed. 

The gun sling. The gun sling may be used at all ranges as 
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an aiixiliary to steady the piece, in connection with one arm 
only, provided that for the purposes of adjustment for shooting 
neither end shall have been passed through either sling swivel. 
No knot will be tied in a sling and the ^ng itself will not be 
added to nor modified in any manner. 

Rests. In known distance practice a rest will not be allowed 
for the rifle or any part of the body except as prescribed in these 
regulations. In combat firing such rests as are available will be 
permitted. The only rest that is prescribed in the known dis- 
tance practice is the sandbag rest at 600 yards. 

Within the limits of these regulations the soldier should be 
allowed to take a position giving him the greatest ease and 
steadiness while firing. 

Instruments or devices for the purpose of determining 
force and direction of wind. Anemometers, wind-clocks, and 
other instruments and flags, vanes, or streamers for determining 
the force or direction of the wind will be allowed on the range 
during instruction practice, but not during record firing for 
qualification. 

Dress and equipment. In all classes of firing the service 
imiform will be worn. The coat may be omitted when authorized 
by the Post Commander. In all known distance practice the 
soldier will be equipped with rifle, cartridge belt, and cartridge 
belt suspenders. When firing, the cartridge belt suspender may 
be slipped from one shoulder if desired. Officers when firing will 
wear the same equipment as their men. In conducting combat 
firing exercises officers will be equipped with field glasses and 
pistols. Sabers will not be worn. 

Record practice is for two purposes: First, to afford the 
soldier an object lesson of his progress; second, to obtain a 
record by means of which the soldier maybe graded in awarding 
insignia and increased pay. The rules for record practice must 
be feed and must be applicable to all alike. These rules must 
be strictly observed by all. Scores must be recorded accurately. 
The work in the pit must be conducted with great efficiency. 
In this practice coaching of any nature is prohibited. Each 
firer must observe the location of his own hit as indicated by 
the marking-disc or spotter. After a soldier has taken his place 
at the firing-point, no person shall render or attempt to render 
any assistance whatever. This practice will be conducted 
according to regulations governing competitions, except that in 
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a continuous pit there wiQ be one officer to every two targets 
or less; and in every single target pit there will be an officer.. 
Scores will be kept in the pit and compared with the record made 
at the firing-point. 

Officers and enHsted men will be allowed and encouraged to 
use field glasses. 

The order of procedure. The practice season opens with 
instruction practice, qualification course. This is carried to 
completion for each soldier before he proceeds to record practice. 
When the instruction practice, qualification covurse, is completed, 
the soldier proceeds to record practice, the same course, and fol- 
lows this to completion. No individual wUl fire record practice on 
the same day as any part of instruction practice. Record prac- 
tice having begun for any individual will be finished before any 
other firing is taken up. While record practice is being conducted 
at any distance there will be no other firing on the range at that 
distance. That is, record practice for some men and instruction 
practice for others at the same range at the same time will not 
be permitted. A record practice score for any individual once 
begun at a range will be carried to completion at that range 
without interruption. Sighting shots form no part of the score 
and are not regarded as such. When they are prescribed they 
must be taken. If through no fault of his own a soldier's record 
score is not completed at a range where sighting shots are pre- 
scribed and has to be repeated, he must be given sighting shots 
with the new score. Instruction shots fired by an officer or 
enlisted man will be permitted only in instruction practice. 

Scoring. The record of the score from which classification 
will be made will be kept at each firing-point by a non-com- 
missioned officer, who will be assigned, unless at a one company 
post, to a point where his own company is not firing. The 
scoring will be closely supervised and the record verified by a 
company officer. Scores will be recorded on the range with pen- 
cil on sheets prepared for that purpose. A separate sheet will 
be kept for each man firing, and as soon as the man's score at 
any range is completed the scorer will sign the sheet and the 
Company Commander will take it up, initial it, and keep it in 
his personal possession until the soldier is again called upon to 
fire. The record scores will be transferred from these sheets to 
the company target record by the Company Commander. The 
company target record mQ be kept in the personal possession of 
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the Company Commander and not allowed in the hands of an 
enlisted man from the beginning of record practice until the 
required reports for range practice have been rendered. All 
entries in the company target record will be made in ink and no 
corrections or alterations will be made except by the Company 
Commander, who will initial each correction. 

In scoring the slow fire the scorer, as each shot is signaled, 
will announce in a tone loud enough to be heard by the firer, 
the name of the firer and the value of the hit, and w&l record it 
on the sheet assigned to that soldier. A shot upon the wrong 
target will be entered upon the score of the man firing as a miss, 
no matter what the value of the hit upon the wrong target. If 
two shots strike a target at the same or nearly the same time 
both will be signaled, and if a shot was just fired from the firing- 
point assigned to that target the hit having the highest value 
of the two will be entered in the score of the soldier firing from 
that target point and no record will be made of the other hit. 

In rapid fire, as each shot is signaled it is announced as fol- 
lows: One 5, two 5s, three 5s; one 4, two 4s, three 4s, four 4s; 
one 3; one miss, two misses; and jotted down on a pad as 
called, the scorer watching the target as he calls the shot. After 
the marking is finished the scorer coimts the number of shots 
marked, and if more or less than 10 he will call "re-mark num- 
ber," according to the number of the target. If 10 shots have 
been marked he then enters the score on the soldier's score card 
and totals it in the order in which the shots were signaled. In 
record practice, in case of two men firing on the same target in 
rapid fire the resulting score will be rejected, the soldier at fault 
being credited with only such hits if any, as he may have made 
on his own target. The other soldier will be required to repeat 
his score. In case of more than 10 shots on a target, the score 
will not be recorded and the soldier assigned to that target will 
repeat the score. 

Supervision. At stations where the range is provided with 
several targets and practice is usually held simultaneously by 
two or more companies, and successively by others, an officer 
in charge of firing will be appointed. This officer, who should be 
when practicable a field officer, will have general supervision 
of the firing and of the target range during the practice season. 
He will not supervise the details of the instruction in the com- 
panies practicing on the range, but he will maintain order, 
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regulate the distribution of ranges and targets to organizations, 
prevent infractions of regulations, and in general assist by every 
proper means to secure efficient and accurate service from the 
working force at the range. He will see that all known precau- 
tions are taken for the safety of the markers and such spectators 
as may be present. When ranges are not provided with butts and 
the surroundings are such that persons or animals might attempt 
to cross the range, the officer in charge of firing before firing is 
begun will post lookouts in positions to be seen from the pit, 
whose duty it will be to prevent any attempt to cross the line of 
fire. Whenever the lookouts cannot prevent the line of fire 
being crossed, they should display a danger signal, when the 
markers will withdraw the targets. 

Range officer. In addition to the officer in charge of firing, 
a range officer will be appointed who will be charged with the 
care and police of the range and the necessary repairs to tar- 
gets, shelters, butts, and firing-points. He will be assisted by a 
non-commissioned officer and such fatigue parties as may be 
required. He will make timely estimates for material and labor 
to place the range in proper condition for the practice season, 
and all necessary repairs will be made under his direction and 
the supervision of the Post Commander. The range officer will 
be responsible for the accurate measuring of the range and the 
correct location of the different firing-points, for the condition 
of the telephone system and the arrangement and efficiency of 
the personnel at the butts. During the practice season he will 
act as assistant to the officer in charge of firing. 

The non-commissioned officers in charge of the pit. A 
competent non-commissioned officer, with such assistants as the 
Post Commander deems necessary, will be detailed permanently 
during the target season in charge of arrangements at the butts. 
He will be under the direction of the range officer and will be 
responsible for the efficiency and discipline of the target detail. 
It will be his duty to see that targets are ready for the firing 
desired, and that all targets are serviceable; also to see that as 
the target details report they are provided with the proper flags, 
marking-discs, paste, pasters, etc. 

The detail for marking each target will consist of two pri- 
vates belonging to the company firing at that target, and one 
non-commissioned officer, always selected, except at a one com- 
pany post, from some other company. The non-cocomissioned 
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officer will be held responsible that order is kept at his target and 
should be familiar with the regulations governing the markers 
and with the method of marking. Upon arrival at the pit the 
non-commissioned officer in charge of the target will see that his 
detail procures from the non-commissioned officer in charge of 
the pit the necessary ricochet and danger flags, spotters, mark- 
ing-discs, pasters, and paste. He will display the danger flag in 
front of his target, examine the target carefully to see that it is 
in good working order and that all old shot holes are pasted up. 
In case any target is or becomes so badly mutilated as to be un- 
serviceable, he will procure a new one from the non-commissioned 
officer in charge of the pit. Upon completion of the firing he will 
take down the target and return it with the discs, flags, etc., to 
the pit house. He will also report to the non-commissioned 
officer in charge of the pit such repairs as that target and its 
accessories may require for subsequent practice. If it should 
become necessary before the completion of the firing for the 
markers to leave or for other persons to enter a target pit not 
provided with a continuous shelter or covered approach, the 
target should first be turned or withdrawn from the firing posi- 
tion and the danger signal displayed. After the signal " Cease 
firing" has been sounded, or, if there is no musician present at 
the firing-point, after a few seconds' delay, the target pit may 
be entered and left, the target turned back to the firing position, 
the danger signal removed, and fire resumed. In case of a dis- 
abled target, the danger signal should be displayed and not 
withdrawn until the target is in working order. 

Marking. When a post is garrisoned by a single company 
and it is impossible to detail non-commissioned officers of other 
companies to supervise the marking and scoring, those duties 
will be performed by the non-commissioned officers of the fir- 
ing company. In record firing, qualification course, when only 
one company is firing, new paper targets will be used for each 
day's firing, and upon its completion the Company Commander, 
or one of his Lieutenants will count the number of hits made in 
each division of the target and compare the totals with the 
recorded scores. As in some cases the markers will inadver- 
tently make errors in signaling hits, whenever an examination 
of the target gives results very closely agreeing with the re- 
corded scores the record should be permitted to stand, but the 
markers cautioned to exercise greater care in the future. Any 
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shot cutting the edge of the figure or bull's-eye will be signaled 
and recorded as a hit in the figure or bull's-eye, and as the lim- 
iting line of each division of the target is the outer edge of the 
line separating it from the exterior division, whenever this 
line is touched by a shot it will be signaled and recorded as a hit 
in the higher division. In record firing the officers in the pit 
will verify every miss before it is signaled, and will closely 
observe the marking on the targets to which they are assigned 
to prevent fraud or errors on the part of the markers. 

There is a form given in the Manual for the keeping of the 
records of firing in the pits, so as to compare them with the 
records that are obtained at the firing-point — simply a blank 
form showing the order of the man firing and the results which 
he obtains, the number of 5s, 4s, 3s, 2s, and misses. And this 
can readily be compared with the cards of the men firing at 
that target in the same order, and any errors can be quickly 
and efficiently spotted. 

Practice with telescopic sights at targets B. and C, dis- 
tances up to and including 1000 yards. No time limit is 
imposed. Who will fire: After long-distance practice has been 
completed, the best enlisted shots of the company will fire, 
using telescopic sights. The anmnmition used will not exceed 
40 rounds per man firing. This practice is intended for long 
ranges oidy, but it may be found necessary, imtil the rifles 
are accurately sighted and the elevations known, to start at 
shorter ranges and work back, no range being left imtil the 
target can be hit at that range. This part of the practice wiU 
be at the discretion of the officer conducting the firing. Target 
B may be used if found necessary to fire at ranges shorter than 
1000 yards. At 1000. yards 20 roimds will be fired by each 
man for record. No report of this firing will be required, al- 
though a record of it will be kept in the company. This record 
should show the nimiber of the rifle with which the score was 
made, the elevation, windage used at the various ranges, and 
the force and direction of the wind at the time of firing. Prac- 
tice may be held at 1200 yards where suitable range is avail- 
able. This practice will not be held by Philippine scouts. 



FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS 

In the Field Service Regulations only those parts necessary 
for the Reserve Officers' examination are considered. These 
are Information, Security, Marching, and Shelter. 

INFORMATION 



tc 



Military information may be considered under two gen- 
eral heads, namely, (i) that collected by the General Staff 
in time of peace; (2) that obtained by troops in the field 
after the outbreak of hostilities. The former relates to the 
geography, resources, and miHtary strength of the various 
nations, and enables the War Department to decide upon the 
size of an army or expedition, the proportion of the different 
arms, character of clothing, equipment, etc., that may be 
necessary in the field of war. The latter relates to the theater 
of operations and to the position, strength, intentions, etc., of 
the enemy in the field, and is absolutely essential to enable a 
commander properly to estimate the situation." 

It will be well to remember that term, "estimate the situa- 
tion." 

"Information in the field is obtained from various sources 
— higher commanders, adjoining troops, inhabitants, news- 
papers, letters, telegraph files, prisoners, deserters, spies, 
maps, and reconnaissance." 

The most important of these is reconnaissance. 

"Knowledge of the terrain, always essential to a correct 
understanding of the situation, is obtained from a careful 
study of available maps, supplemented by thorough recon- 
naissance. 

"All information of the enemy and of the theater of opera- 
tions is sent to the intelligence section of the General Staff 
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group of headquarters of units larger than a brigade. This 
section weighs and classifies the information brought in and 
supervises the preparation of the necessary field maps. 

"An efficient secret service is organized as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

"In hostile territory influential persons, especially those 
supposed to be active in the enemy's cause, may be seized 
and their persoQs and houses searched." 

These are the general provisions for the procedure to obtain 
information. 

"Letters and newspapers in post-offices and files in tele- 
graph offices are carefully examined and anything of impor- 
tance sent to higher authority. Matter not of importance 
is replaced, if time permits; if not, the whole is sent to Head- 
quarters. Local maps of recent date may be of great value. 

"When reliable information of the enemy cannot be ob- 
tained, it is assumed that he will act with good judgment. 

"Information received by any person in the mihtary serv- 
ice, and the action taken thereon, must be promptly re- 
ported to the proper military superior. 

"Unless instructions have been given to spread false in- 
formation, all persons connected with the inilitary service 
are forbidden to discuss the military situation, plans, move- 
ments, etc., with, or in the presence of, civilians of any age, 
sex or nationality." 

Reconnaissance is simply another name for gathering infor- 
mation by the work of troops or individuals in the field. It is 
done by various agencies. In large bodies of troops, a division 
or larger, the most important part of the reconnaissance is 
done by aero squadrons. If these are not available, there is the 
cavalry, which is divided into independent cavalry and di- 
visional cavalry. "Independent cavalry" is cavalry which is 
under the command of the commander of the entire force, but 
is not connected with the advance guard. Usually a body of 
cavalry to be used independently should be as large as a squad- 
ron. The "divisional cavalry" is that cavalry which belongs 
to the division, as part of its organization. A division pf troops 
under our Regulations includes a regiment of cavalry, and this 
is the divisional cavalry. Divisional Cavalry may be used inde- 
pendently or as Advance Cavalry. 
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Any information that cannot be supplied by the aero squad- 
rons, the independent or divisional cavalry, must be collected 
by the infantry themselves. 



(( 



By infantry. The extent of the infantry reconnaissance 
will not be so great where the aero squadron and the cavalry 
are able to perform this service efficiently, as it must be 
in the absence of efficient reconnaissance by the other arms. 
In no case, however, can infantry reconnaissance, preceding 
or during combat, be dispensed with. Infantry and artil- 
lery cannot rely wholly upon cavalry of aero reconnaissance, 
but must conduct such close-in reconnaissance as is necessary 
for security and to determine the enemy's immediate dis- 
positions. 

"In the absence of cavalry, reconnaissance at a distance 
is made by infantry or scouts specially detailed for that pur- 
pose. 

"If a command is weak in cavalry, or the country is rough 
and broken, it may be advisable to use reconnoitering de- 
tachments composed of both infantry and cavalry." 

The greater part of the reconnaissance is performed before 
actual combat, and is kept up all along the front of hostile 
bodies of troops imtil the combat actually begins. When the 
troops dose in combat it is very apparent that reconnoitering 
parties cannot occupy the space between. But reconnaissance 
must continue on the flanks of the combat, so as to determine 
and give timely information of any attempt .of the opposing 
force to make turning movements or to attack by the flank. 

The bodies of troops that are used for reconnoitering pur- 
poses are usually called "patrols." It is hard to define the 
term "patrol"; but a workable definition is: "A patrol is a body 
of troops consisting of from two men to a company or troop, 
sent out to perform some special mission." 

Patrols are classified, according to strength, as "small" and 
"strong" patrols. A small patrol consists of from two men to 
a squad, or two to eight men. A strong patrol consists of from 
nine men to a company or troop. 

For purposes of gaining information only, small patrols are 
used; and it is better to have a munber of small patrols of two 
or three men covering a certain territory than to have a smaller 
number consisting each of more men. The rule that deter- 
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mines the niimber of men in a small patrol is that two men 
should remain out and there should be enough men to pro- 
vide for any messages that it may be necessary to send back. 

A patrol leader, usually a non-commissioned officer, though 
in important cases officers may be sent, should have: — 

"... vigorous physique, keen eyesight, presence of mind 
and courage, with good judgment, rnilitary training, and 
experience. He should be able to read maps, make sketches, 
and send clear and concise messages. 

"Where it is possible, a patrol leader should have the fol- 
lowing articles, not ordinarily supplied in his equipment: a 
pencil and message blanks, a watch, pair of field glasses, map 
and compass. He should inspect the members of his patrol 
before starting, to see that none are sick and all are prop- 
erly supplied." 

The instructions given to a patrol should cover which direc- 
tion they are to take; what kind of information is desired; 
where reports or messages are to be sent, and how long the 
patrol is to remain out. 

There is no normal formation for a patrol to assume, once it 
gets beyond the outpost line, or beyond the immediate vicin- 
ity of friendly troops. Any formation is correct which permits 
the members of the patrol to see more than the leader himself 
could see if he were alone, and which facilitates the escape of 
at least one man in case of surprise. 

In exploring the coimtry, indications of the enemy are often 
foimd from unexpected sources; but they most usually are 
found in old camp-sites of the enemy, in getting into a position 
where bodies of the enemy can be watched as they march along 
the roads, or in meeting hostile patrols where it is possible to 
conceal the friendly patrol and capture prisoners from the hos- 
tile patrol. 

Indications of the enemy may be any of the following: A thick 
and low doud of dust would indicate the march of infantry, if 
the weather is dry; a broken cloud, artillery, or wagon trains; 
while a high, thin doud would represent cavalry. The size of 
the command and direction of march may be roughly esti- 
mated by the dust, but the effect of wind must be considered. 

"The strength of a body of troops may be estimated from 
the length of time it takes to pass a given point." 
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Infantry in column of squads, 175 men will pass a given 
point in a minute; cavalry at a walk, no, at a trot, 200; artil- 
lery, five guns or caissons. 

TTie members of patrols in conmumicating with the patrol 
leader may use any signals that are not complicated and which 
are imderstood by the members of the patrol. They are not 
required to confine themselves to any certain signals; but the 
following are those most in use, and nearly always understood: 
"The enemy in sight in small nmnbers," the rifle is held in a 
horizontal position over the head; "in large numbers," the 
rifle is held in the same position, but it is raised and lowered." 
" Take cover, the enemy is in sight," is simply a downward mo- 
tion of the hand. But these must be made so distinct that 
there is no mistaking what is meant by them. 

"Other signals may be agreed upon before starting, but 
they must be familiar to the men; complicated signals are 
avoided." 

Maps, war diaries, etc. Messages, reports, maps, and dia- 
ries must be made in the field, and often under very difl[ic\ilt 
conditions. In the field the term "message" is generally ap- 
plied to written information sent by messenger or wire. Such 
messages should be brief and dear, resembling telegrams. The 
source of the information contained in messages is always 
given; the writer carefully separating what he has actually 
seen himself from that received second-hand. A "report" is a 
more or less formal account of some enterprise, undertaking, 
or event, such as a march, reconnaissance, battle, etc. A re- 
port differs from a message in that it enters more into detail 
and covers usually a certain extent of time, whfle a message is 
devoted to a single point and is dear and concise. 

"In the field the maps available for general use are on a 
small scale. Those of our own country are prepared by the 
Geological Survey on a scale of 1:62500." 

The scale is simply the expression of the ratio borne by a 
dimension on the map to the measurement actually represented 
on the groimd. It is a slightly greater scale than one inch to a 
mile, an inch to a mile being i : 63360. 

"These maps are supplemented by field maps or sketches 
prepared from day to day." 
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Ordinary road sketches or maps of small sections of the coun- 
try are made on the scale of three inches to the mile. Where it 
is necessary to draw sketches for positions and go' into greater 
detail, these sketches are drawn on a scale of six inches to a 
mile. The War Game maps, or maps showing in detail build- 
ings and features of military reservations, are sometimes drawn 
on a scale of twelve inches to a mile. 

"A war diary is a record of events kept in campaign by each 
battalion and higher organization, each ammimition, supply, 
engineer, and sanitary train. Eiitries are made daily and 
should form a concise history of the military operations." 

From midnight to midnight is a day, considered in the war 
diary. 

"Each day's record will commence with a march table, 
or statement of the operations or location of the organiza- 
tion, including an account of weather, roads, camp, health 
of troops, etc., and a statement of the supply of ammunition, 
rations, and forage. This will be followed by a chronological 
record of events, including time and place qf issue and receipt 
of orders and messages, with a copy or a synopsis of contents. 

"Each day's record will be attested by the commander or 
by the adjutant; and, with attached copies of orders and mes- 
sages sent and received, will be forwarded daily to the next 
higher commander, who, as soon as practicable after the re- 
ceipt thereof, will forward the war diary direct to the War 
Department." 

Transmission of Information. Military information would 
be absolutely useless unless promptly submitted to those who 
are to make the plans and dispositions of the troops. Informa- 
tion may be transmitted in the following ways: — 

"i. By wire (telegraph, buzzer, telephone). 

"2. By visual signaling (flag, helio, night lamp). 

"3. By radio telegraph. 

"4. By messenger (foot, mounted, cycle, motor car, flying 
machine). 

"Messages carried by messenger are usually enclosed in 
envelopes properly addressed. The envelope when not 
marked Xonfldential' is left imsealed, so that commanders 
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along the line of march may read the contents. Upon the 
envelope is written the name of the messenger, his time of 
departure, and rate of speed. The latter is indicated as fol- 
lows: Ordinary, rapid, or urgent. Ordinary means about five 
miles an hour for a mounted man; rapid, about seven or eight 
miles an hour; and urgent, the highest speed consistent with 
certainty of arrival at destination. 

"When there is danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy, messages are sent in cipher." 

Important information is sent by two or more messengers, 
depending upon the dangers of the road. When this is done, it 
is usual to send these messengers by different routes. 

SECURITY 

"Security embraces all those measures taken by a com- 
mand to protect itself from observation, annoyance, or siur- 
prise by the enemy." 

Ordinarily this security is provided for to a great extent by 
the independent cavalry, which was explained imder the head of 
"Information." The fact that this independent cavalry usually 
travels from one to two days' march in advance of the infantry 
portion of the command, and covers a considerably wider front 
than the infantry, shows that it can provide to a great extent 
for the security of the infantry part of the command. 

Where there is no independent cavalry, that cavalry which 
is attached to the division, or the divisional cavalry, may be 
used as advance cavalry. 

Advance cavalry travels from four to five miles ahead of that 
part of the infantry in the advance guard, and is under the com- 
mand of the Advance Guard Commander. 

The commander of a body of troops usually makes detach- 
ments from his command, which march at a distance in front of, 
behind, or to a flank from this command, and between it and 
the enemy, to provide for its secvuity on the march. These 
detachments are known as "advance guards," "flank guards," 
or "rear guards," according to the position which they occupy 
with respect to the main body. A detachment thrown out from 
the main body for security while in camp or at night is called 
an "outpost.*' 
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An advance guard's duties are as follows — 

"i. To guard against surprise and furnish information by 
reconnoitering to the front and flanks. 

"2. To push back small parties of the enemy and prevent 
their observing, firing upon, or delajdng the main body. 

"3. To check the enemy's advance in force long enough to 
permit the main body to prepare for action. 

"4. When the enemy is encountered on the defensive, to 
seize a good position and locate his lines, care being taken not 
to bring on a general engagement unless the advance-guard 
conunander is empowered to do so. 

"5. To remove obstacles, repair the road, and favor in 
every way possible the steady march of the column." 

The advance guard is usually composed of from one-ninth to 
one-third of the troops in the entire body, depending on the 
strength of the main force; the principle being that the larger 
the main force, the larger the proportion in the advance guard. 
But the proportion in the advance guard should not exceed one- 
third of the entire force. 

The reconnoitering done by the advance guard can best be 
done by mounted troops, if they are available. If not, it must 
be done by the infantry. 

The formation of an advance guard follows the principle that 
an enemy meeting it should meet a succession of gradually in- 
creasing bodies of troops, and far enough from the head of the 
main body so that the main body could not be fired on by the 
enemy. With a regiment on the march, the advance guard 
would probably consist of a battalion. Of this battaUon,.two 
companies should be assigned to what is called the "reserve," 
and two to the "support." The support is further subdivided 
into the "support proper," and the "advance party." The di- 
vision of the support woiild depend upon circumstances, prob- 
ably a company to each part. The advance party throws out a 
smaller body in front, called the "point." It also sends out when 
necessary patrols which are sent to points which must be ex- 
amined in the vicinity of the line of march. 

The distance from the point to the head of the main body 
must be at least the limit of eiBFective rifle fire, 1200 yards. This 
distance should be so arranged that from the point toward the 
rear the distances separating the diflerent bodies should in- 
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crease in about the proportion that the size of the bodies in- 
creases. A rough rule would be; point, 150 yards ahead of the 
advance party; advance party about 300 or 400 yards ahead of 
the support; support, the same distance ahead of the reserve; 
and the reserve from 500 to 600 yards ahead of the main body. 
These distances, however, are variable. 

In larger bodies, where it is necessary that artillery fire be 
guarded against, and where there is artillery among the troops 
marching, it is necessary to increase the distance from the point 
or the advance party to the main body to as much as a mile and 
a half or two noales. 

The rule in regard to the size of the diflFerent parts of the ad- 
vance guard is that each succeeding body should be large enough 
to replace all that have gone before. 

The Advance Guard Conmiander is habitually mounted and 
goes wherever his presence may be deemed necessary, although 
his habitual station is at the head of the reserve. 

Times are changing, however, and the habitual station now 
of the Advance Guard Conmiander is somewhat further ad- 
vanced, usually with the support, or ahead of it. Any man that 
is worth his salt wants to know what is doing, and he can't tell 
what is doing ahead if he is back 500 or 600 yards in the rear at 
the heaxi of lus strongest body of troops; his only job there would 
be to conduct the march of the reserve, and any officer that is 
worth anjrthing — the Captain of his third company — could 
conduct the march of the reserve just as well as could the Ad- 
vance Guard Commander himself. His place is where he is most 
needed. 

An advance guard order usually prescribes the disposition of 
troops as follows: If there is cavalry with the advance guard, it 
is sent ahead four or five miles, and it is followed at that dis- 
tance by the support, the support being followed in turn by the 
reserve. 

Reconnaissance conducted by advance guards consists of 
sending out reconnoitering patrols to points along the route 
of march where an enemy might be located for purposes of ob- 
servation or annoyance. These would be down side roads to the 
first turn or to the first high groimd, to hills or knobs in the 
vicinity of the road within effective rifle fire, or to farmhouses or 
other large buildings that might make places of concealment for 
small bodies of the enemy. These patrols, usually small, are 
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sent out from the advance party, and are required to stay where 
they are sent until the main body has passed, in order to prevent 
these points from being occupied by small forces of the enemy 
after the advance party has gone by and before the main body 
comes along. After the main body has passed, these patrols are 
required to rejoin the advance party, not by increasing the gait 
of their march, but by marching while the rest of the troops 
rest. 

In considering the distances that should separate the parts 
of an advance guard in a larger force, such as a division, the 
Regulations give the following: — 

Independent cavalry, one or two marches ahead of the ad- 
vance guard proper. One regiment of infantry and moimted 
detachment of engineers as a support, the support sending for- 
ward its advance party about 500 yards, and the advance party 
again being preceded by the point by about 200 or 300 yards. 
The reserve about 1000 yards in rear of the support, and the 
head of the main body one to two miles in rear of the reserve. 

If the force is retreating, the protective detachment between 
the retreating force and the enemy is called the "rear guard," 
and the arrangement into parts is practically the same. If neces- 
sary to guard against an attack from a flank, a second detach- 
ment would be made from the main body, which would march 
parallel to it and between it and the position occupied by the 
enemy. This would be called a "flank guard." Flank guards 
may vary in size according to the occasion from a strong patrol 
to a large force of all arms. 

The rear guard of an advancing force may be very small, — 
usually is unless there is considerable demoralization among the 
troops. The only duties of the rear guard of an advancing force 
are to prevent straggling and to assist any units of the wagon 
train that may require assistance. If the force, however, is re- 
treating, the rear guard becomes of the utmost importance, and, 
as just stated, is in proportion to the advance guard in an ad- 
vance. 

In this case (a retreating force) there is a small advance guard, 
called " leading troops," whose main duties are to see that the 
road is clear for the main body and to give warning in case any 
bodies of the enemy get around and appear on the road in front 
of the main body. 
Outposts. ITie security of a body of troops at rest is pro- 
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vided by an outpost. An outpost consists of practically the 
same proportion of troops as does an advance guard on the ad- 
vance, or a rear guard on the retreat. Outpost duty, especially 
at ni^t, can best be performed by infantry. This also gives 
an opportunity for moimted troops to withdraw and rest their 
animals. 

Troops are usually camped along a road or some other avenue 
of communication. In considering the measures taken by the 
commander for the security during the night of a body of troops 
gathered alongside a road, occup)dng a field, the same rules 
must be followed in regard to force and disposition as in the 
advance guard; one exception being that a greater extent of ter- 
ritory in front must be covered. It is impossible for troops to 
guard entirely aroimd their camp. To do so would require all of 
the men in the command, and thus would defeat its own object, 
in that it would allow none of them to rest. 

An outpost is divided into a reserve, a line of supports, and 
a line of observation. 

Considering, as in the former case, a regiment of troops being 
the entire force, of this force one battalion will be placed in the 
outpost, leaving two battalions in camp; the line of observa- 
tion, or that part of the outpost farthest from the camp, con- 
forming to the same rule as to distance from the main body as 
the advance party of an advance guard, in that it should be at 
least effective rifle range from the camp. 

The rule governing the size of the succeeding bodies is the 
same as in the advance guard, — that each body in rear should 
be capable of re-suppljdng aU that have gone in front. That 
would give half of the battalion to place in reserve, or two com- 
panies. And in order that the rest of the available force may 
guard as great a proportion of country as may be, the remainder 
should be divided into what is called the line of supports. 

Considering the present organization, 150 men to a com- 
pany, it would be a good division to put a half company in 
each support. That would give four supports; and they are 
arranged, with the reserve as an approximate center, on an 
arc of a circle conveniently placed in the rear of the line of 
observation. 

The line of observation, occupied by observation groups, or 
outguards, is placed a short distance in advance of the line of 
supports. On this line of observation it is necessary to estab- 
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lish certain units that keep up a regular and uninterrupted 
observation at all times during the night, and during the day 
in case the regiment remains in camp. In order to do this, the 
men actually on duty must be relieved at intervals, that they 
may not become fatigued and fall asleep. 

According to the position which these units on the line of 
observation occupy, each place may be occupied by one, two, 
four, or eight men. One man would be called a sentinel. Two 
men are called a double sentinel. The only reason for using 
a double sentinel is to keep the single man from displaying his 
fear. Four men as a unit form a Cossack post. Eight men form 
a sentry squad. 

At specially important points, — for instance, on the roads 
leading in the direction of the enemy, — a stronger post may 
be placed, called a picket; a picket usually consisting of two or 
more squads. 

In order to determine the length of the line of observation, 
it is only necessary to take the niunber of troops available for 
it, and to determine the number of posts that can be utilized, 
lliese posts should be placed sufficiently close together that 
the men on duty along the line may have the ground between 
them under constant observation. And the line of observation 
in an outpost differs from an ordinary guard in that the men 
or sentries are at all times stationary; they do not walk their 
posts, but remain in one position. 

An outguard is any imit in the line of observation. An out- 
guard may be a single sentry, double sentry, a Cossack post, 
a sentry squad, or a picket; they are all outguards. An outpost 
includes not only all the outguards, but the line of supports, 
and the reserve in addition. 

In forces of any size, communication between the reserve and 
the main body, and in most cases between the reserve and each 
support, is maintained by wire. The communication between 
the supports and the outguards is usually maintained by mes- 
sengers or by patrols. 

Patrols are sent from each support to the outguards thrown 
out by that support, about once an hour, or in important cases 
once every thirty minutes, in order that they may gather up 
any information secured by the line of outguards, or to receive 
prisoners that outguards may have captured, or to relieve any 
one that may be sick or woimded and leave a man in his place, 
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and for various other purposes. They are also used to explore 
portions of territory ahead of the line of outguards, when sucji 
territory may be especially difficult to see or important to 
cover. 

The Cossack post consists of four men. This means one man 
to be on duty as a sentry, his two reliefs, and a man in diarge 
of the post; the system of guard duty being that each man is 
placed on duty for two hours, and then relieved, and left offv 
four — requiring three reliefs for each observation imit. By 
means of Cossack posts one man is constantly on duty; the 
two rdiefs being concealed as near as may be in rear, so that he 
is backed up very dosely by quick support. 

The sentry squad is practically the same, except that it uses 
double sentinels instead of single sentinels. 

A picket placed on the main avenues of commimication may 
have more than one observation imit, and is frequently util- 
ized as an examining post, where prisoners are brought in and 
where any one allowed to go through the line of outguards is 
required to report in order that he may be properly passed in 
or out. 

An outpost should usually be relieved daily; but in large 
forces, it may be left on this duty for several days, until all 
parts of the command have performed observation duty, and 
relieved once or twice a week. But small outposts should be re- 
lieved daily; and it is usual to relieve them at daybreak, because 
at this time the enemy is most apt to attack if he is in the 
vicinity, and it gives a double force on the line of outguards. 

In order to give a reasonable amount of security, place the 
outpost between camp and the direction of the enemy as well 
as it may be known. In war one can never be absolutely secure; 
the only thing one can count on is reasonable security, and this 
reasonable security must be obtained by an economical use of 
men. 

^ It is impossible to guard the camp of the main body in every 
direction without employing the entire force. The outpost 
shoidd be placed as nearly as may be in the direction of the 
enemy, and sufl&cient men employed therein to insure reason- 
able security, and no more. The direction of the enemy will 
probably be known. If he advances at night he must attack 
the outpost or avoid it by a detour. 

In case of attack the outguard line falls back on the sup- 
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ports, or the supports reinforce the outguard line, as has been 
previously arranged, and the bodies in rear are immediately 
warned, that they may prepare for action. This action may 
be to reinforce the fighting line, or it may be to retreat, as best 
suits the general scheme of action, but in either case time is 
required to make the necessary preparation. 

MARCHES 

"A successful march, whether in peace or war, is one that 
places the troops at their destination at the proper moment 
and in the best possible condition. 

"Good marching is secured by careful preparation, strict 
discipline, and the due observance of march sanitation. 

"While conforming to other requirements, marches are 
conducted so as to reduce to a minimum the hardships of 
the troops. 

" Special care is paid to the feet of the men and to the hoofs 
and backs of animals. 

"In prolonged marches at least one day in seven should 
be a day of rest. 

"A forced march is never imdertaken imless the situation 
requires it. 

"Preparation. — It is the duty of the commander to see 
that the necessary preparations are made — that the men and 
animals are in fit condition and that they are properly 
equipped; that all trains accompanying the command are 
loaded as prescribed; that proper measures have been in- 
augurated for the replenishment of supplies, and that the 
necessary arrangements have been made for the care and 
evacuation of the sick and wounded." 

One of the first things that is necessary when a large com- 
mand starts on a march is the proper formation of the column. 
In order that this may be properly done the Commander issues 
what is called the "march order." 

"The march order states the object of the march, gives 
the distribution of the troops, order of march of the main 
body, manner of forming the column, etc. 

"When troops are encamped or bivouacked at some dis- 
tance from the road colimms are started by the successive 
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arrival of the fractions at an initial or starting point, which, 
as a rule, is located in the direction of the proposed march/' 

This is done to avoid counter-marching. 

It is necessary, in order to get the proper distribution of 
troop>s, that the space they will occupy on the roatd be taken 
into consideration. For foot and mounted troops marching 
four abreast, and for artillery and wagons, this space is figured 
as two men per yard for infantry, one man per yard for cavalry, 
twenty yards for each gun or caisson, and twelve yards for an 
auto truck. 

The order of march is next considered, and the troops are so 
arranged that those first needed will be at the head of the 
column. 

The arrangement of troops: — 

1. Cavalry and horse artillery. 

2. Infantry and light or mountain artillery. 

3. Engineers and signal troops. 

4. Trains, etc. 

If the troops are retreating, the order of march is reversed. 

In marches of large bodies of troops it is better to separate 
moimted and foot troops. 

In infantry the habitual column of march is column of squads. 
Cavalry may march in column of fours or in column of twos 
on narrow roads. 

"The start. When practicable, marches begin in the 
morning, ample time being allowed for the men to breakfast, 
animals to feed, and the wagons or animals to be packed. 
The time for reveille and stables should be designated the 
evening before. Canteens are filled, fires put out, latrines 
covered, and the camp policed before departure. 

"The hour for the start depends upon circumstances. As 
a rule, foot troops do not start before broad daylight ; mounted 
• troops, when practicable, about an hour after broad day- 
light. Both men and animals rest well in the early morning 
hours. 

"Rate and length of marches. The rate of march of a 
mixed command is regulated by that of the foot troops." 

The rate varies with the length of the march, size of the 
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command, and condition of the troops, also with the condition 
of roads. 

"If hills are to be climbed or swampy country is to be 
crossed, or defiles passed, liberal allowances are made in time 
calculations. 

"For infantry the rate prescribed for drill is loo yards a 
minute or 3.4 miles an hour; on the road the maximum to be 
coimted on is 88 yards a minute or three miles an hour." 

Including halts, this would mean a mile in twenty minutes, or 
two and a half miles an hour; the habitual practice being that 
foot troops march fifty minutes and rest ten out of each hour. 
The rate of infantry columns under ordinary conditions may be 
assumed to be at two and a quarter to two and a half miles an 
hour. 

"The average march of infantry, and of mixed commands 
consisting partly of foot troops, is fifteen miles a day; but in 
extensive operations, involving large bodies of troops, the 
average is about twelve mUes a day." 

Small conunands, however, of seasoned infantry, will cover 
considerably longer distances, twenty — twenty-five, and some- 
times thirty miles a day. , 

"It is of great importance that a uniform rate of march be 
maintained throughout the column. When a change in the 
rate is to be made, warning is sent along the column. 

"For cavalry the rates prescribed for drill are: — 

"The walk four miles, the trot eight miles, and the gallop 
twelve miles an hour. The average walk of a horse is at the 
rate of a mile in sixteen minutes or three and three-quarter 
miles an hoiu:; the average trot, a mile in eight minutes or 
seven and one-half miles an hour. 

"The average march of cavalry, after men and animals are 
hardened, is twenty-five miles a day." 

The daily march of field artillery conforms to that of the 
troops with which they are marching; field artillery being only 
used in conjunction with other mounted troops or with infantry. 

"The rate of a wagon train varies with the class and condi- 
tion of the draft animals, the load, length of the column, and 
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the condition of the roads. While large mtiles drawing light 
loads on good roads can cover nearly four miles an hour, in 
long columns a rate of two miles, including halts, is all that 
can be expected even under favorable conditions; small trains 
may make two and one-half miles an hour. The daily march 
of a wagon train is about the same as that of infantry." 

This is governed by the fact that the wagon train usually 
contains the supplies to be used by the infantry. 

"The average load of a pack mule is 250 pounds, and a 
train thus loaded can travel from twenty to twenty-five miles 
a day on ordinary roads or trails; over rough country, from 
ten to fifteen miles. ":* 

" Halts. To rest the men and animals and for other pur- 
poses, a command on the march is occasionally halted. The 
first halt is made after marching about three-quarters of an 
hour, and is about fifteen minutes long, to enable the men 
to attend to the calls of nature and to adjust their clothing, 
etc. 

"Judgment should be exercised in selecting the place for 
the first halt; it should not be made in a village or place where 
one of the objects of the halt would be defeated. 

"After the first rest, there is for foot troops a halt of about 
10 minutes every hour — that is, the troops march 50 minutes 
and rest 10. In very hot weather the halts may be longer and 
more frequent. The men are allowed to fall out, but remain 
in the immediate vicinity of their places. 

"For cavalry the hourly halts are shorter — 5 minutes; 
the men examine the horses' feet, adjust saddles, etc. 

"For artillery the hourly halts are from 5 to 10 minutes; 
harness is adjusted, girths are tightened, etc. 

"As a rule troops prefer to finish a day's march as soon as 
possible. In good weather, with favorable temperature, long 
halts are not desirable on marches of less than 15 miles for 
infantry or 25 miles for cavalry. When the day's march will 
run well into the afternoon, a halt of about one hour near 
meal time is advantageous. Places for long halts should be 
selected with care; wood, water, grass, dry ground, and shade 
are desirable features. 

" Crossing bridges, fords, and ferries. When a cause of 
delay — for example, a damaged bridge — is encountered, 
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the troops in rear are notified of the minimum length of the 
delay; they then conduct themselves as at regular halts. 

"In ascending or descending slopes, crossing streams or 
other obstacles, or passing through defiies requiring a reduc- 
tion of front, every precaution is taken to prevent interrup- 
tion of the march of the troops in rear. If the distances are 
not sufl&dent to prevent check, imits are allowed to overlap; 
if necessary, streams are crossed at two or more places at the 
same time; in passing through short defiles the pace is accel- 
erated and the exit cleared at once. If a company \init is 
delayed while crossing an obstacle, the head slackens the pace 
or halts imtU all of that unit has passed; it then resumes its 
place in the column, increasing the pace if necessary. 

"Care of troops. On the march, commanders of the 
larger imits keep themselves informed of the condition of 
their commands and of the progress of subordinate units in rear. 

"Sources of water-supply are examined by experts and 
marked good or bad. In countries infected with cholera or 
other harmful bacteria, this is imperative. 

"Precaution is taken to prevent excess in eating and 
drinking. The drinking of water is often a matter of habit; 
under ordinary conditions a canteen of water should last one 
man a day's march. Soldiers should be trained to be econom- 
ical in the use of water, and to keep a small supply imtil their 
canteens can be replenished. If water is plentifid, they may 
drink often, but only a small quantity at a time." 

The use of drinking-water on a march is one of extreme im- 
portance. The loading-up of the stomach, either with food or 
water, just before the beginning of a march, causes a man con- 
siderable distress before the march is through; and it has come 
to be a habit with well-trained men in the regular service not to 
touch their canteens until they reach the end of the day's 
march, imless in extreme circimistances or unusual heat. Four 
out of five men in a well-trained company will march into camp 
at the end of a 15 or 1 8 mile march without having unhooked 
their canteens from their belts. 

"For convenience of reference and discussion, marches are 
classified as follows: 
"i. Marches in peace: — 

(i) Marches in changing station. 

(2) Practice marches. 
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"2. Marches in campaign: — 
(i) Concentration marches. 

(2) Marches in the presence of the enemy. 

(3) Forced marches. 

(4) Night marches. 

" Changing station. The march order is issued from day 
to day, or it may cover marches of several days. It prescribes 
the distribution of troops, time of starting, camping place, 
service calls and such other details as the commander deems 
necessary. 

"To afford greater freedom of movement, the distances 
between the elements of a colimm may be materially in- 
creased." 

Ordinarily, in the march of a division of troops, there are only 
about 60 paces between regiments. If it is simply a movement 
in changing station, that distance may be increased to a mile or 
more, in order that the rate of march of one regiment will not 
have any particular effect on the rate of march of another. 

"In wet weather, to avoid cutting up the road in advance, 
mounted troops of small mixed conunands may follow the 
infantry; in going through high vegetation or snow, they may 
lead to break the way. 

"Field trains may follow immediately in rear of their 
regiments, and the supply trains be placed to facilitate issues. 

" Practice marches. The practical training of troops is 
divided into two phases, namely, garrison training and field 
training. Practice marches form a part of field training and 
are made with two objects in view: (i) That of hardening the 
men and animals and of keeping them in proper physical 
condition; (2) that of instructing officers and men in duties 
incident to a campaign — marching, camping, cooking, etc. — 
and the principles of tactics, including the services of infor- 
mation and security. 

'* Marches in campaign 

'' Concentration. Marches of concentration are made for 
the purpose of assembling at a certain time and place bodies 
of troops from different localities. Such marches require an 
accurate computation of the time required for marching and 
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of the road space occupied by the troops. The condition of 
the roads, weather, etc., must be considered. 

*'If a column in march overtakes another at a halt, it may 
pass on, provided its commander be the senior, or the other 
commander gives his consent." 
Otherwise it must wait until the other column marches. 

" Marches in the presence of the enemy. The order of 
march of these bodies is controlled by tactical considerations." 

It will be well to have in mind as clearly as possible the dis- 
tinction between those two terms that have always been more or 
less misunderstood, — "tactics" and "strategy"; and from the 
barest definitions the distinction can be drawn. 

** Tactics" is the art of handling troops on the field of battle 
or in the presence of the enemy. "Strategy" is the art of mov- 
ing troops in the theater of operations — not necessarily on the 
field of battle — so as to increase the chances of success, or to 
decrease the consequences of defeat. 

"The order of march of the main body is determined by 
the contemplated employment of the troops. When contact 
with the enemy is probable, coliunns are closed up and march 
on broad fronts; communication is maintained between the 
columns on parallel roads, and all impedimenta not necessary 
in the conflict are kept in the rear. If a part of a unit of infan- 
try is assigned to the advance guard, the remainder of that 
unit usually marches at the head of the main body. 

"During the advance, the artillery, in order to expedite its 
entry into action,'js generally near the head of the main body, 
sufficient infantry leading to insure proper security. Its com- 
mander usually accompanies the commander of the column. 
If there is danger to the flanks from small bodies of the enemy, 
the artillery may be broken into columns not longer than a 
regiment; it then marches like a convoy with infantry in 
front, in or opposite the center, and at the rear. 

"On marches through long defiles, or dense forests, or on 
night marches, it may be advisable to place the artillery near 
the rear of the column. 

" Forced marches. The conduct of forced marches is con- 
trolled by the distance to be covered and the time in which 
the march is to be accomplished. As they seriously impair the 
fighting power of even the best troops, forced mardies are 
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undertaken only in cases of necessity. Long forced marches 
cannot be made without injury unless the command is in good 
condition and the march is made with good judgment. The 
difficulties of the problem rapidly increase with the size of the 
command and length of the march, but in any case the com- 
pletion of the march should find the troops in condition to 
accomplish the object of the march." 

With foot troops, forced marches are generally made by in- 
creasing the number of hours in marching, not by increasing the 
rate of march. 

"The rules prescribed for the average march are followed 
as closely as possible. For large columns of infantry, march- 
ing long distances, increase of pace is seldom of value. 

"A maximum day's march for infantry and trains is about 
28 to 30 miles. A march of this character cannot, as a rule, 
be prolonged more than 36 hours. If a forced march is to 
continue for several days, it becomes practically a succes- 
sion of daily marches of more than average length." 

On the other hand, with mounted troops the gait, as well 
as the nimiber of marching hours, may be increased. 

"Under favorable conditions of road and weather a rate 
of 50 miles in 24 hours can be maintained for three or four 
days. On such marches the usual hourly halts are made; 
in addition, a halt of 2 hours is made at the end of the first 
half of each day's march, during which the horses are unsad- 
dled and permitted to roll, feed, and lie down. The rate is 
about 5 miles an hour, excluding halts. 

"Night marches. Night marches are sometimes made in 
hot weather; generally, however, they are made as a result of a 
forced march to surprise the enemy or to secure a favorable 
position from which he may be attacked at night or at dawn. 

"Moonlight and good roads are favorable for night 
marches. A waning moon is of advantage in marches begin- 
ning early in the morning. As all-night marches rapidly im- 
pair the efficiency of a command, a few hours' rest shoidd be 
taken if practicable. Special effort is necessary to maintain 
good march discipline. 

"Precaution is taken that the proper road is followed and 
that contact between imits is maintained, men being sta- 
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tioned to mark changes of direction. If necessary, guides are 
secured and charged with the duty of following the right 
road. When, due to imfavorable conditions, units cannot 
be kept well closed, men will be placed at forks and crossings 
of roads, especially on dark nights and at 'times of dense fogs 
or storms, and alwa3rs when passing through cities or towns 
from which roads diverge in many directions. 

"When the march is secret, additional precautions are 
necessary. Silence is maintained; mouthpieces of bugles are 
removed, and articles of equipment secured to prevent rat- 
tling; smoking is not permitted; villages and farmhouses are 
avoided on account of warning given by dogs. If the trqops 
are compelled to leave the roads, their progress will be slow, 
and additional time allowance must be made. 

"If cavalry forms a part of the column at night, it ordi- 
narily marches in rear of the infantry; if there is artillery, 
it generally follows the cavalry and has a special infantry . 
escort." 

CONVOYS 

"On land the term 'convoy' is usually applied to those 
trains by which supplies are forwarded to an army from 
depots or magazines in rear, and to trains bringing in sup- 
plies collected by requisition." 

The reason that it is mmecessary to convoy trains that are 
attached directly to the troops is that they are protected suffi- 
ciently by the presence of the troops. But for the security of 
trains which are brought up from the rear, or which are used in 
carrying requisitioned supplies to the troops from a distance, it 
is necessary to detach a certain number of troops to protect 
them on the march. 

As a rule, wagon convoys are divided into trains of about 
ICO wagons each. The reason why a train of this number is 
used is that it is about the longest train that can conveniently 
be guarded without drawing too heavily on the troops for 
guard. A wagon train of loo wagons will occupy about one 
mile of road space. 

Such a train is divided into sections of 20 or 30 wagons each; 
and in charge of each section there is a non-commissioned offi- 
cer or wagon-master. 
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"A convoy marches with a distance of about 25 yards be- 
tween sections, about 2 yards between wagons, and at the 
rate of 2 to 2 3^ miles an hour, including halts. The march 
is similar to that of a body of troops, except for breathing 
spells in ascending long slopes and delays to lock wheels on 
steep descents. 

"Broken wagons are removed from the road, their loads 
being transferred to spare wagons or distributed among other 
wagons of the train. 

\ "Security. Security for a convoy is furnished by the 
escort, which, as a rule, is composed of infantry, with enough 
cavalry for scouting and commimication. . . " 

When engineer troops are plentiful and available, a few engi- 
neers may also be added for the purpose of repairing roads, 
removing obstacles, etc. 

"The strength of the escort depends upon the importance 
and size of the train, the risk, nature of the coimtry, length 
of the journey, etc." 

An escort is divided or arranged in parts practically the same 
as a marching body of troops. That is, an advance guard, 
main body, flank guard, if necessary, and rear guard. 

"The advance cavalry, if any, precedes the train 3 to 5 
miles, scouting to. the front and flanks. It is accompanied by 
the necessary guides and interpreters. Careful examination 
is made of bridges and defiles and of the coimtry in the vicin- 
ity." 

Where possible, where the numbers will permit, an escort 
should leave guards at the more important points until the 
arrival of the wagon train. 

"The main body marches at the most important point, 
which may be near the head, in rear, or opposite the center 
of the train, the latter being the usud position." 

Opposite the center is usually the most important point, 
because it facilitates taking the greater number of troops to any 
point that may be attacked. 

"The rear guard marches a short distance in rear of the 
train, with the usual rear guard formation." 
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That is, a support nearest the wagon train, with a point or 
small detachment farthest in rear. 

" Camping. The place for camping is usually selected by 
the advance guard commander, due regard being paid to the 
water supply, fuel, grass, and facilities for defense." 

A field enclosed by a wire fence may be foimd advantageous 
in that in case of attack it prevents the departure of the ani- 
mals. 

"On going into camp or during long halts, the train is 
parked, the formation depending upon the proximity and 
character of the enemy and the amount of ground available." 

In parking a wagon train any one of several formations may 
be used, depending on the time available and the time to be 
spent in camp. The easiest form of park is to halt the wagoiis 
in two parallel lines, wheel to wheel, making a double column. 
Another form is called the "diamond park" or "corral," in 
which the wagons are parked on four sides of a square, with the 
animals inside. This kind of park is also used in forming a 
circular park, putting all the animals or tongues of the wagons 
inside. A parked formation also may be secured by placing the 
wagons a^de to axle in a single line, and t3dng the animals to a 
picket line. 

In the defense of a convoy, the chief duty of the escort is to 
keep the enemy from gaining a position permitting effective 
fire on the train. With efl&cient seciuity a convoy cannot be 
surprised. But if a small force of the enemy can get in such a 
position as to fire on the train, the train can be most effectively 
disabled by crippling the mules. 

For the attack of a convoy, the most favorable time is when 
it is passing through a woods or a defile or over a bridge, — 
which is simply another form of defile, — when it is going around 
a sharp bend in the road, when ascending or descending diflS- 
cult slopes, or passing over bad sections of road; whei\ever, in 
general, the conditions are such that the escort cannot quickly 
prepare for defense. 

In case of the capture of a convoy, any part that cannot be 
carried away should be destroyed. On the other hand, in case 
in defending a convoy it is seen that its capture by the enemy is 
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inevitable, any part that cannot be carried away should also be 
destroyed, to keep it from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The term "convoy" is also sometimes applied to the guard 
placed over prisoners to conduct them to the rear. The princi- 
pal duties of such guards are to repel attempts at rescue, and 
to keep order among the prisoners. For this purpose about one 
guard for every ten prisoners will be necessary. When it is 
possible, a number of mounted men should be sent with the 
guard. 

Prisoners are treated kindly by the guard, but they must be 
given to imderstand that any attempts to escape will draw fire. 

SHELTER 

In order to preserve the efficiency of troops they must have 
adequate shelter. 

"In time of peace troops in the field are generally shel- 
tered under canvas. In local insurrections, riot or disorder, 
public buildings in the disturbed district may be used for 
sheltering the troops engaged in quelling the disturbance, 
when other shelter is not provided. Private buildings are not 
entered without the owner's consent, except in the perform- 
ance of duty. 

"In time of war temporary use may be made of public 
buildings in our own country when absolutely necessary — 
for example, in the care of the sick and woimded; but as long 
as communities or individuals offer the use of buildings, or 
they can be rented at reasonable rates, seizure is not re- 
sorted to unless the emergency is imperative. In enemy ter- 
ritory public and private buildings may be used to shelter 
troops and for other military purposes; but for sanitary rea- 
sons troops are seldom quartered in private buildings. When 
public or private buildings are to be taken for shelter, the 
civil authorities should be consulted and satisfactory arrange- 
ments made. Families are not removed from their dwellings 
if it can be avoided." 

In order to make use of the buildings and not to deprive the 
families of their use, it is customary to restrict the family to 
the use of one or two rooms, in order that the rest of the build- 
ing may be turned over to the troops. 
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When troops are under canvas they are in camp; when 
resting on the ground without shelter, they are in bivouac; 
when occupying buildings in towns or villages, or huts spe- 
cially erected, they are in cantonment." 

Cantonments are often the result of attempts of the troops 
themselves to improve their camps. This results in four walls 
being built of timber or lumber to about the height of the walls 
of the tents, the canvas roof of the tent providmg shelter from 
rain and sun. 

''During a prolonged suspension of hostilities, the occupa- 
tion of enemy territory, and at sieges, cantonments are ad- 
vantageous, especially in cold or wet weather. 

"BSleting is the assignment of troops to public or private 
buildings for quarters. 

''The allowance of tentage to be carried on the march is 
fixed in Tables of Organization. The allowance at other times 
is fixed by the various equipment manuals." 

The first experience that is apt to be foimd in the problem of 
sheltering troops will be in camps of mobilization and concentra- 
tion; and in Uiese camps, as the term implies, the shelter is 
usually of canvas. It may be, however, that time and facilities 
will permit the erection of temporary barracks, when it would 
be termed a cantonment. 

Proper provision is made for the health, comfort, and instruc- 
tion of these troops. As a rule, such camps or cantonments should 
fulfill the following conditions: — 

" I. The grounds should be easily drained, naturally health- 
ful, and large enough for depots, corrals, hospitals, etc., and 
the encampment of the troops without crowding, and with 
ample space for exercise and instruction. 

"2. The water-supply should be excellent and abundant 
and not Hable to contamination from any source. 

"3. There should be ample railroad and switching facilities 
and suitable arrangement for loading and unloading, as the 
fundamental reasons for the mobilization or concentration 
will be defeated if ample rail or water facilities are not avail- 
able to promptly receive and dispatch troops and supplies. 

"4. All parts of the camp should be readily accessible by 
good wagon roads." 
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Tactical considerations demand greater concentration and 
generally control the location of the camp. 

"If troops are actually engaged in field operations, their 
equipment, including tentage, is necessarily limited to that 
carried on the men, on animals, and in trains. 

"If the length of a halt, during the period of operations, is 
of some considerable duration, when practicable, additional 
camp equipment (baggage, tents, surplus kits, etc.) are sent 
up from the line of communication and temporarily placed 
at the disposition of organizations. In this instance every 
possible use is made of local buildings and temporary struc- 
tures, to the end that the troops be made as comfortable as 
possible during the period of the halt." 

In selecting camp sites under tactical operations there is often 
very little choice. Camp usually must be made wherever the 
troops happen to be when the time for camping arrives. Never- 
theless, sanitary considerations are given all the weight possible 
consistent with tactical requirements. 

"The selection of camp sites while on the march or during 
active operations is governed by the following conditions:" 

It will be seen that they approximate rather closely to those 
of the mobilization and concentration camps, but there are 
certain differences. 



"i. The groimd should accommodate the command with 
asjittle crowding as possible." 

In the concentration camps the groimd should be such as will 
accommodate the troops without crowding; one cannot hope to 
get this condition under actual operations. 

"The groimd should be easily drained, and have no stag- 
nant water within 300 yards." 

The reason for placing 300 yards as the limit for stagnant 
water is that 300 yards is supposed to be the radius of activity 
of the mosquito. 

" 2. The water-supply should be sufficient, pure, and acces- 
sible. 
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"3. There should be good roads to the camp, and good 
interior communication. 

"4. Wood, grass, forage, and supplies must be at hand or 
obtainable." 

In former times there was an idea that all that was necessary 
for the Quartermaster to consider in selecting a camp site were 
the three considerations of wood, water, and grass. They apply 
just as strongly now as they ever did; but there are a few other 
things that must be considered. 

"Closely cropped turf with sand or gravelly subsoil is best; 
high banks of rivers are suitable, provided no marshes are 
near. 

''In hot summer months, the ground selected should be 
high, free from underbrush, and shaded with trees if possible. 

"In cold weather ground sloping to the south, with woods 
to break the north winds, is desirable. 

"Old camp groimds and the vidnity of cemeteries are un- 
desirable. Marshy ground and stagnant water are objection- 
able on account of the damp atmosphere and the annoyance 
and infection from mosquitoes. 

" Form and dimensions of camps. The forms of the camp 
should be such as to facilitate the prompt encampment of 
troops after a march and their prompt departure when camp 
is broken." 

There is nothing more tiresome or more disheartening to 
troops on the march than after they reach the ground on which 
they are to encamp to be kept standing in ranks for a long time; 
and there is nothing that will make their spirits fall more than 
to have them break camp from two to three hours before they 
are supposed to start on the march. 

One of the earmarks of an experienced and thoughtful officer 
is the promptness with which he gets his company into camp 
when he arrives on the camp ground; and another mark is the 
length of time that it requires an officer to get his company out 
of camp and on the road when the time comes. 

The form of the camp is usually decided by the regimental 
commander. As there are only one or two possible choices, he 
cannot go far wrong. 

"Jn certain cases, particularly in one-night halts in the 
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presence of the enemy, camps must of necessity be contracted, 
while in other cases, where a more extended halt is contem- 
plated and where tactical reasons will permit, better camp 
sanitation may be secured, and a more comfortable arrange- 
ment made by the expansion of camp areas. 

"The camping ground may be selected by the supreme 
commander, but in large commands is generally chosen by a 
staff oflficer sent forward for that purpose. This oflficer, with 
a representative from each brigade and regiment and a 
medical officer, precedes the command, selects the camping 
ground, assigns sections thereof to the larger fractions of the 
command, and causes them to be conducted to their respec-. 
tive sections on arrival." 

The reason why these officers are accompanied by a medical 
officer is in order that any water in the vicinity of the camp may 
be tested and marked, as to whether it is safe for use or whether 
it should not be used. 

Each brigade or regiment sends an officer with the staff officer, 
in order that when the camp has been selected and assigned to 
the various units the officer from this brigade or regiment may 
lead the fraction directly to its camp, and not have it wait in the 
road imtil the staff officer can get around to each xmit in turn. 

"On the arrival of the troops, guards are posted to enforce 
proper use of the water supply; the interior-camp guards pro- 
ceed to their places, and after posting sentinels, pitch their 
tents. The remaining troops pitch tents and secure animals 
and equipment; kitchens are established and details made to 
proau^e fuel, water, forage, etc., and to prepare latrines and 
kitchen pits; if necessary, tents, company streets, and picket 
lines are ditched," in case of rain or the probability of storm. 

" Billeting. When troops are to be billeted a staff officer 
and a representative from each brigade and regiment precede 
the column. The staff officer confers with the civil authorities, 
if present, makes an equitable division of the available quar- 
ters into distinct sections, and assigns a section to each regi- 
mental representative." 

The reason for this is very plain. In almost no case will there 
be a sufficient niunber of buildings to accommodate all the 
troops; but it is well, in order to preserve a spirit of harmony and 
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good feeling, to see that a proper proportion of the buildings is 
assigned to each regiment, so that some of each unit may be 
^dtered in the best shelter possible. The others will have to 
depend on their field camping equipment. Billeting is not sat- 
isfactory from a sanitary standpoint. Almost every village is 
infected with some form of disease and troops billeted therein 
are necessarily exposed. 

*' Bivouacs. On marches or in the presence of the enemy 
troops are frequently forced to bivouac on account of lack of 
suitable groimd or for tactical reasons. On the other hand, 
in fine weather, in midsummer, or in the dry season in the 
Tropics, the troops may bivouac from choice. 

"From the tactical point of view, bivouacs are very con- 
venient, but for sanitary reasons they are resorted to, aa a 
rule, only when necessary. The general principles governing 
the selection of camp sites apply to bivouacs. The groimd 
should be dry and protected against sim and wind. Light 
woods are nearly always good sit-es for infantry bivouacs, on 
account of the belter and material available. 

"In the artillery on marches from day to day the men may 
be permitted to sleep under carriages or paulins covering the 
harness, thus obviating the necessity of pitching tents. 

"During a lull in an engagement, or when hostilities are 
suspended for the night, the troops bivouac in line of battle 
on or near the position they occupy, the officers in rear of the 
center of their imits. After the outposts are established, the 
commander of the main body decides whether the troops 
shall use their shelter tents or not." And the decision is usu- 
aUy "not." 

During sieges: — 

"On account of the long range of modem fortress artillery, 
the camps or cantonments of the main body of the besiegers, 
unless good cover is available, are generally not less than 
5 miles from the enemy's works. 

"To guard against sorties a large part of the conunand is 
continually on outpost duty, but when that duty is com- 
pleted the troops return, to their own camp with the main 
body in order to recuperate from this arduous work. 

"To guard against danger from epidemics in the necessarily 
crowded camps or cantonments of the besiegers, the most 
careful attention is paid to the water supply and sanitation. 
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CARE OF TROOPS 

One of the most important considerations in keeping troops 
fit is that they must get their required rest; and rules to this end 
are strictly enforced. The rules of sanitation must be enforced. 

''Men should not lie on damp ground. In temporary camps 
and in bivouac they raise their beds if suitable material, such 
as straw, leaves, or boughs can be obtained, or use their 
ponchos or slickers. In cold weather and when fuel is plenti- 
ful the ground may be wanned by fires, the men making their 
beds after raking away the ashes. 

"Wh^i troops are to remain in camp for some time all 
underbrush is cleared away and the camp made as comfort- 
able as possible. Watering troughs, shelter in cold weather, 
and shade in hot, are provided for the animals, if practicable. 

"The camp is policed daily after breakfast and all refuse 
matter burned. 

"Tent walls are raised and the bedding and clothing aired 
daily, weather permitting. 

"Arms and personal equipments are kept in the tents of the 
men. In the cavalry, horse equipments are also usually kept 
in the tents, but in camps of some duration they may be 
placed on racks outside and covered with slickers. In the 
artillery, horse equipments and harness are placed on the 
poles of the carriages and covered with paidins. 

"The water supply is carefully guarded. 

"If the stream is small, the water supply may be increased 
by building dams. 

"When sterilized water is not provided, or when there is 
doubt as to the purity of the water, it is boiled 20 minutes, 
then cooled and aerated. 

"Latrines for the men are always located on the opposite 
side of the camp from the kitchens, generally one for each com- 
pany imit and one for the officers of a battalion or squadron. 
They are so placed that the drainage or overflow cannot 
pollute the water supply or camp grounds." 

In rainy weather it is often found necessary to roof these la- 
trines or ditches, so that the water cannot fall into the latrines; 
and also to bank aroimd them, so that surface water cannot 
flow into the pits. 
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While the preceding diagrams axe'of semipermanent camps 
using canvas as shelter, a similar arrangement is observed in 
more permanent camps, such as mobilization, in which the 
canvas is replaced by temporary structures. The distances and 
intervals given are the maximmn to be used unless the topog- 
raphy of the camp site demands an increase. They should fre- 
quently be reduced, as indicated below, to economize in guard 
and police duty, and in the labor of constructing camps. 

Battalions and squadrons usually camp in colmnn of com- 
panies. Between adjacent tents, center to center, in a row, 
allow 8 yards for large pyramidal (i6 by i6 feet), 5 or 6 yards 
for small pyramidal (9 by 9 feet), and 10 yards for storage (17 
feet 10 inches by 20 feet 5 inches). BetVeen adjacent company 
rows, picket lines, and gun or carriage parks, center to center, 
20 yards; but this distance may be reduced. From latrines 50 
yards to nearest occupied tent; but, when a smaller camp is 
desired, the space between company latrines and the men's 
tents may be used to park carriages and animals. For picket 
lines and parks, allow i yard per animal and 4 yards per ve- 
hicle; but, for shelter for animals in a double row, 2}i lineal 
feet of structure per animal will suffice. Other distances shown 
in diagrams may be reduced. Latrine seats are provided at 
the rate of i seat to about every 10 men; shower heads at i to 
every 50 to 100 men, depending upon water pressure; i bath 
house for officers and i for men (or a single bath house suitably 
partitioned) in each regiment or separate battalion; water spigots 
at the rate of i for each mess. 

No fixed type of camp is prescribed for use in the theater of 
operations. In the presence of the enemy, camps and bivauacs 
must be modified to afford the best protection for men, animals, 
and train. This will frequently necessitate the juxtaposition of 
shelter for the men and picket lines for the animals. 



MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY 

Military Topography should be considered from two phases, 
military sketching and map-making, and map-reading. 

A map is a representation to scale of a portion of the earth's 
surface. 

It is necessary that an officer should be able to make and cor- 
rectly interpret maps and sketches. He should also be able to 
instruct others in the art. 

The materials required for making a sketch are a sketching- 
board, compass, paper and pencil, a scale for measuring dis- 
tances, a slope board with plimib bob (the reverse side of the 
sketching-board may be used for this), a graded ruler, triangular 
preferred, and some thumb tacks. Other instruments may make 
for accuracy and convenience, but are not absolutely required. 

Military mai>s are made on a variety of scales; guide-maps 
having as small a scale as 20 miles to the inch. The extended 
maps of most of our country are made by the Geological Sur- 
vey and these are drawn on a scale of i to 62,500, almost the 
same as i inch to a mile. Military road sketches are made on 
a scale of 3 inches to a mile. Position sketches are made on the' 
scale of 6 inches to the mile. War maneuver maps are made 
on the scale of 12 inches to a mile. Most of the mapping that 
any officer or non-commissioned officer will be called upon to 
do, however, will be in the nature of road sketching or hasty 
sketching over a small section of country, and in almost every 
case will be done on the scale of three inches to the mile. 

A necessary featiure of every map is a scale, and this scale 
may be shown in any one of three ways: First, by what is called 
the representative fraction or the ratio of map distances to 
ground distances. The representative fraction of a scale of one 

inch to a mile is ^ — 2-: of three inches to a mile — '■ — ; six 

63,360 21,120* 

ind\ps to a mile, j?- — being the simple ratio of map dis- 
tances to ground distances. Second, the expression in words and 
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figures, such as "six inches to a mile" or "three inches equal 
one mile." Third, the graphical scale. 

In making sketches and hasty maps it is necessary that each 
individual ^ould have some method of measuring distance. 
The most common means is to use the length of pace. AU men 
do not take the same length of pace. The military pace is 30 
inches, but individual men vary in their length of pace between 
27 and 33 to 34 inches. It is necessary that each man determine 
the length of his pace and construct a scale based on that length. 
The method for determining the length of pace is to take some 
accurately measured distance, as 100 yards, or more, and to 
pace it a number of times, taking the average number of paces 
and dividing the number of paces into the total number of 
inches in the distance. This will give the number of inches in 
a man's pace, — and in the great majority of cases it will fall 
somewhere between 27 and 33 or 34 inches. My own length 
of pace is 3i>^ inches, and in the construction of the scale 
which I shall explain, I shall use 31^ inches as the length 
of pace and assmne the sketch to be made on a scale of three 
inches = i mile. 

A working scale should be long enough for convenient use. 
Six inches is a convenient length of scale. To make a scale 
approximately six inches in length and adapt it to the length 
of pace, compute the number of paces that a man woidd actu- 
ally take in two miles, that being the distance represented on 
the sketch by six inches. My own length of pace is 31 >i inches. 
Divide that into the niunber of inches in two miles, 126,720, 
and it gives 4022 paces, very nearly. To use a scale exactly 
six inches long, I would have to divide 4022 paces into shorter 
units that could be used in measuring shorter distances. But 
that is practically impossible, so I select some number, as near 
as may be to the total number of paces in two miles, which is 
easily divisible. In this case 4000 is the nearest nmnber that 
woidd be easily divisible into shorter lengths. To determine 
the exact length of line that will represent 4000 paces, solve the 
proportion 6 :x 1:4022 .-4000. The result is 5.96. By using 
a scale of equal parts, graduated into tenths of inches, lay off 
the line AB as nearly as possible 5.96 inches. To divide the line 
representing 5.96 inches into smsdler units, place a ruler having 
parallel sides on the line in such a position that the lower left-hand 
corner lies at one end of the line at A, and the upper edge of the 
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ruler crosses the line AB at B. From each end of the line draw 
a variable one l3dng above and the other below the line. On these 
variables CB and AD lay off eight equal parts from each end 
of the line. Connect the eighth division point on one variable 
with the other end of the line, making the v^tical line CA. 
Connect the other division points so that the lines joining them 
will be parallel to this first connecting line, CA. These lines 
will divide the scale into eight equal parts. Extend the line 
drawn through the left end of the scale and the parallel next 
to it above and below the line. On these dividing lines lay off 
five equal parts on one above the main scale and on the other 
below it. Draw a line connecting the fifth division point on 
one parallel to the other end of the first division of the scale. 
Draw lines connecting the other division points so as to be 
parallel to this first connecting line. The division of the main 
scale is into imits of 500 paces, and the division of the first of 
these units is into parts representing 100 paces. (See plate, 

page 93.) 

The lengths of the different parts should be tested for accu- 
racy with a scale of equal parts or a pair of dividers if available. 
A hard lead pencil with a sharp point and careful construction 
help to maintain accuracy. After dividing the line, draw ^ort 
lines perpendicular to the scale through each division point to 
mark it. A short distance, say one thurty-second of an inch, un- 
der the scale draw a second line £F parallel to the scale. Between 
the lines AB and £F draw a third line through each alternate di- 
vision of the scale. Beginning at the right of the small divisions, 
number the scale by placing a zero just above the scale (see plate, 
page 93) and number the small divisions to the left 100, 200, 
300, 400, and 500. Number the large divisions to the right 
beginning with 500 and continuing up to 3500. With a fine 
pointed pen and water-proof ink trace the scale and figures and 
when dry erase the pencil marks and the scale is ready for use. 
It should be made on strong, tough paper, and for convenience 
in use should be pasted on one edge of the ruler used in mak- 
ing the sketch. The line representing the main scale may be 
divided with ruler and triangle, but the above method is prob- 
ably a trifle more accurate and a triangle is not always avail- 
able. 

A scale can also be constructed for use in sketching on horse- 
back, which is called a time scale. The animal to be used in 
making the sketch is timed in passing over a measured course. 
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so as to determine the exact time he takes in going a certain 
distance, and from that determination the time scale is con- 
structed. For instance, at a steady ttoi a horse will travel dose 
to eight miles an hour. To make a scale that can be used in 
making a sketch of three inches to a mile, take his time for a 
six-inch scale and divide it up. A six-inch scale or two miles 
would represent Mteen minutes. The six-inch scale divided 
into fifteen equal parts gives, minutes and one of these divi- 
ded into four or six equal parts gives fifteen or ten second 
divisions. » 

Another necessary scale is the scale of horizontal equivalents. 
On a slope of one degree in order to rise one foot it is necessary 
to pass over a horizontal distance of 57.3 feet. It is obvious that 
on a slope of two degrees, in order to rise one foot one would 
travel a horizontal distance of just half 57.3 feet; on a slope of 
three degrees, one third of 57.3; and of four and five degrees 
one quarter or one fifth. On a three-inch map the contour inter- 
val is 20 feet. On a slope of one degree in order to rise 20 feet it 
would take 20 times the horizontal distance to rise one foot, or 
1 146 feet. Using the length of pace — and in this case again I 
use s^H inches — reduce 1146 feet to inches and divide by the 
mmiber of inches in the pace. This gives 436 paces between 
contours on a slope of one degree. For a slope of two degrees, 
218 paces; a slope of three degrees^ 145 paces; a slope of four 
degrees, 109 paces; and a slope of' five degrees, 87 paces. In 
ordinary rolling coimtry there wi|l seldom be foimd a slope 
steeper than five degrees. 

To construct a horizontal equivalent scale: on any right line, 
lay off from one end, with the scale of paces, the number of paces 
in 1 146 feet. On my scale this equals 436 paces. Mark this space 
just above the line, 1°. Next tWs division and on the same line 
lay off another space of 218 paces. Mark this space 2®. In suc- 
cession lay off other spaces of 145 paces for 3®, 109 paces for 4**, 
and 87 paces for 5®. These spaces cannot be laid off with com- 
plete accuracy, but should be as nearly correct as practicable. 
(See plate, page 93.) This scale should also be pasted along one 
edge of the ruler used for drawing the sketch. 

To use the scale of horizontal equivalents, it becomes neces- 
sary to have some way of measuring angles in degrees. To con- 
struct a rough slope board, use the back of your drawing-board. 
Select a straight edge of the drawing-board to be used to 
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sight along. Fiom any point near the center of this straight 
e<^e drop a Hne perpencticular to it. With the selected point as 
a center describe a semi-drcle having a radius along the perpen- 
dicular line of 5.73 inches. On this semi-cirde lay off successive 
distances of one tenth of an inch each. These divisions repre- 
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SCALE FOR READING SLOPES, WITH PLUMB BOB ATTACHED 

sent degrees of slope, because one degree in a circle of 5.73 
inches radius gives a chord of one tenth of an inch. Extend 
these degree marks to the foot of the board. The divisions along 
the semi-circle should read outward from each side of the per- 
pendicular line; the divisions on the right of that line give the 
degrees of slope downhill and those on the left the degrees of 
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slope uphill. Take a string longer than the board is wide and fasten 
one end with a thumb tack or other convenient means at the 
point used as a center. Weight the other end so that the string 
will hang perpendicularly when swimg free from the board. Raise 
the board imtil the string swings just free and down the board. 
Sight along the straight edge of the board bringing this edge 
parallel to the top of slope to be measured. When the string 
comes to rest it will mark the angle of slope, the number of de- 
grees being the number of divisions from the perpendicular line. 
(See pages 95 and 97 .) The angles on the slope board may be laid 
off with a protractor, but the above method is just as accurate 
and a protractor is not always at hand. 

Having constructed the scale of paces and the horizontal 
equivalent scale and placed, them along one edge of the ruler, 
the next thing is to make or start the sketch. Information will 
be given at what point to start with the section of country to 
be sketched, or which direction the road runs which is to be 
sketched. Care should be taken, wherever possible, to antici- 
pate sharp changes in the direction of the road, so that the 
sketch will not run off the map before completion. 

To start the sketch properly on the paper, a line should be 
drawn on the paper along whidi the side of the compass box is 
to rest. Place the edge of the compass box on this line and put 
the board in a position approximately parallel, or so that the 
longest line on the board will be approximately parallel to the 
road which is to be drawn, and read the north end of the needle. 
At each point thereafter where a stop is made to draw in features 
or to lay in the road, be sure that the board is oriented by plac- 
ing the compass box again along this line, and move the board 
around imtil the needle reads the same as in the first place. In 
order to draw straight lines it wiH be well to have a triangular 
ruler, something that can be used to sight along in determining 
directions and also to use in drawing the lines on the sketch. 

Having set up the board, some object should be selected as 
far away as can be seen along the road that is to be followed, and 
having placed a pin at the initial or starting point, place the 
ruler against the pin, sight along the ruler in the desired direc- 
tion, drawing an indefinite line along the edge of the ruler. Take 
the board and pace along the road until a turn is reached or 
until it becomes necessary to stop to sketch in some prominent 
feature, coimting paces as you go. When it becomes necessary 
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to stop, lay off from the scale of paces the number of paces 
traversed. 

If there is a change of direction, set up the board again, being 
careful to get the same reading of the compass as before and 
place a pin at the point marked by the distance covered, and 
take a sight with the ruler in the new direction, again drawing 
from the second point an indefinite Une in the new direction and 
proceed as before. Ordinarily it is not necessary or even advis- 
able to attempt, in a road sketch, to include features of the 
coimtry more than 150 or 200 yards on each side of the road. It 
is necessary, however, to show buildings along the road, to show 
streams that are crossed, and to show prominent heights on 
each side of the road from which enemies' forces might annoy 
the march of troops along the road. If these heights are at 
greater distances than 150 or 200 yards, the location can best be 
fixed by triangulation or intersection. 

To determine the location of a point or prominent object by 
intersection, atone station, with the sketching-board oriented, 
sight on the object with the ruler and draw an indefinite line 
toward it. From the next station take another sight at the same 
object and draw a Hne toward it as before. The point where the 
two lines cross is the location of the object. If the distance be- 
tween adjacent stations is very short it will be better to draw 
the second line from some station farther away from which the 
object is visible. 

The representation of natural or artificial features that it may 
be necessary to show is done by the use of conventional signs 
or sjonbols, plates of the most important being pubHshed here- 
with (pp. 100, loi). The map on page 103 shows the different 
conventional signs numbered to aid the novice in identifying 
them on an actual sketch. The following features should be 
shown on hasty sketches: Buildings of every kind, if possible 
indicating their use; roads and railroads; all accidents of water 
such as streams or ponds, small lakes and rivers; methods of 
crossing streams; abbreviated descriptions of bridges should 
be given, indicating the material of which built and tjrpe of 
bridge; elevations should be shown and the height of hills ap- 
proximated. In more detailed maps where some time can be 
spent and great accuracy attempted, the kind of crops may be 
shown on cultivated ground, the location and extent of woods 
and the kind of timber, the character of fences. On hasty 
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sketches, however, these features will have to be shown roughly 
if at all. 

Contours on a map are lines joining points on the ground 
represented of equal elevation above some datum plane. 

Contours are generally numbered in feet above mean sea- 
level if the elevation of the datum plane for the map is known. 
K this elevation is not known, the contours are numbered with 
reference to this datum plane and the differences in elevation 
shown are local for the section mapped. 

Contouring is the system used to represent on a plane surface 
the forms of groimd caused by differences of elevation. By a 
study of their location and shape different land features are 
readily recognized and by their use the same features may be 
accurately represented. 

The contour intervals used in military sketching vary with 
the scale of the map. The interval for a map whose scale is i inch 
to the mile is 60 feet. For a map whose scale is 3 inches to i mile^ 
the contour interval is 20 feet. For a scale of 6 inches to the 
mile, the interval is 10 feet. If the scale is 12 inches to the mile, 
the contour interval is 5 feet. The reason for this variation is 
that on maps of any of these various scales, on slopes of the same 
degree, the contours are the same map distance apart. 

To determine the location of the datum plane some point 
should be selected which is probably the lowest point of the 
area to be sketched, otherwise locations lower in elevation than 
this point must be shown with a minus sign imtil the completion 
of the sketch when the lowest point can be determined and the 
contours all renumbered with reference to this point. 

To locate contours on a road sketch, beginning at the initial 
station the slope should be read with the slope board and the 
horizontal equivalent for the degree of slope appHed to the 
traverse as many times as it will go until a change of slope 
occurs, when the equivalent for the new slope should be substi- 
tuted. If the groimd is level or if there is not enough change 
in elevation in distances measured to make the length of a hori- 
zontal equivalent, no contours would appear. Should a change 
in degree of slope occur between two contour points the space 
between them should be apportioned to the different equiva- 
lents in proportion to the actual distance on the groimd at 
each degree of slope. The direction and shape of contours on 
each side of the road should be drawn in as far as the shape 




MAP SHOWING USE OF CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 

I = schoolhouse. 3 = church. 3 = fannhouse inside wire fence, with trees and 
shrubs. 4 = barn. 5 = com. 6 = meadow or grass. 7 = unimproved road. 8 = met- 
aled road. 9 = hedge, zo = smooth . wire fence. iz = rail fence. 13 = stream. 
13 = bridge. 14 = marshy ground. 
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of the ground can be determined by sight from the road. It 
must be borne in mind that contours always either dose on 
themselves or nm off the map. ^ 

In sketching areas prominent points should be located and 
their heights determined by intersection. The space between 
them can then be filled in by running traverses in different 
directions, determining degrees of slope and contour points, and 
the location of minor points. 

To determine the height of an object above either of the sta- 
tions from which its location was determined, read the degree of 
slope from either station and apply the horizontal equivalent 
for that degree of slope to the line from the station to the object. 
Multiply the nimiber of times the horizontal equivalent is con- 
tained in the line by 20. (This refers only to 3-inch maps where 
the contour interval is 20 feet.) The result is the elevation in 
feet above the station. 

The following groimd forms may be easily represented: — 

In a valley containing a stream, the contours will converge 
upstream, coming together in a sharp point. If a slope is gentle, 
the contours are far apart; if steep, the contours are dose to- 
gether. If the slope is convex, doser together at the foot of a 
slope than at the top; if the slope is concave, closer together at 
the top than at the bottom. Closed contours indicate the top 
of a hill or a depression, almost always the former. Contours 
to represent a cliff must be superimposed. The contours of the 
lower elevation of an overhanging diff should be shown in dotted 
lines where they pass under the higher contours. 

Contour maps can be converted very easily into profile maps. 
(See plate showing contours in profile, page 107.) Take a sheet 
of paper with horizontal gradations corresponding to the con- 
tour intervals on the map (20 feet for a 3-inch map; 10 feet for 
a 6-inch map, etc.). Place the lower edge of this paper at the 
point on the contour map of which a profile is desired. Produce 
the contour lines to a corresponding height on the profile paper, 
allowing one horizontal space for each contour interval, and 
marking each point with a dot. Connect these dots by smooth 
curved lines, and the resulting irregular line (AB on page 107) 
shows the comparative heights of points on the sketdi. By 
placing the profile paper on different parts of the sketch the 
height of all or any points may be determined. By this method 
it can be ascertained whether or not one point is visible from 
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another, how much of the ground Kne is visible from either 
point, or how much of a certain area is visible from a given 
point. This information is particularly valuable, since from it 
a commander knows from which points his line of march comes 
under observation. 

All mihtary sketches should show both magnetic north and 
the true meridian. The true meridian may be determined on a 
fine day by placing a watch on a level surface with the hour 
hand pointing directly at the sim. The direction can be ac- 
curately ascertained by placing a vertical straight stick so 
that it casts a shadow across the face of the watch and bring- 
ing the hour hand directly into this shadow. A line drawn 
through a point exactly halfway between the hour hand and 
twelve o'clock is the true meric&an. 

The principal thing to keep in mind is to strive for accuracy 
in measuring distance, direction, and elevation. The value of 
the finished product depends upon the care exercised in the use 
of instruments, no matter what their character. 

Do not sacrifice accuracy to looks. Make the map as neat as 
possible, but do not attempt to display artistic skill at the 
expense of correctness. 



MILITARY LAW 

Military law consists of the rules and regulations laid down 
for the government of the armed forces of the United States, 
whether considered from the standpoint of internal control or the 
control of their relations with the civil population of our own 
coimtry or of hostile occupied country. 

Military jurisdiction is of four kinds: First, military govern- 
ment which is the power exercised by a belligerent over the ter- 
ritory and inhabitants of an occupied, hostile territory; second, 
martial law at home or military power exercised in time of war, 
insurrection, or rebellion in parts of our own coxmtry; third, 
martial law applied to the army, which is military power ex- 
tending in time of hostilities over persons in the military service, 
and relates to obligations arising out of such hostilities, and not 
falling under military law; fourth, military law proper, which 
consists of the rules and regulations which govern the military 
establishment. 

Military law is both written and unwritten. Its sources are 
the Articles of War which were enacted by Congress in August, 
1916; other statutory enactments relating to the military serv- 
ice; the Army Regvdations; general and special orders from the 
War Department and commanding officers. The unwritten mili- 
tary law is the custom of war, which consists of customs of the 
service both in peace and in time of war. 

THE EXERCISE OF MILITARY JURISDICTION 

Military tribunals are of three kinds: First, military com- 
missions and provost courts which try offenders against the laws 
of war and under martial law; second, courts martial for the 
trial of offenders against military law; third, courts of inquiry 
which are organized to examine into transactions of, or accusa- 
tions against, officers and soldiers. 
The following persons are subject to the Articles of War: — 
First, all officers and soldiers belonging to the armed forces of 
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the United States; second, cadets; third, all retainers to the 
camp and persons accompanying or serving the Army of the 
United States outside the territory of the United States — in 
time of war, all persons and retainers accompanying or serving 
with the armies in the field, both inside and outside the terri- 
tory of the United States; fourth, persons under sentence of 
courts martial; fifth, army field clerks and field clerks of the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

COURTS MARTIAL 

Courts martial are of three kinds: General, Special, and Sum- 
mary. 

All officers in the mihtary service and officers of the Marine 
Corps serving with the Army by order of the President are 
competent to serve on courts martial, to try any persons law- 
fully brought before the court for trisd. 

No officer is eligible for membership on a court, general or 
fecial, when he is the accuser or a witness for the prosecution. 
But if there be only one officer on duty with a command, he is 
the Summary Court and tries cases brought before him. 

Chaplains and Veterinarians, Dental Surgeons and Second 
Lieutenants in the Quartermaster Corps are not detailed as 
members of courts martial. 

A General Court Martial is made up of from five to thirteen 
members, a Judge Advocate and one or more Assistant Judge 
Advocates. A less number than thirteen members will not be 
appointed on a court if that number are available. But five or 
more may transact any business brought before the court, when 
the full number is not present. 

A Special Court Martial consists of from three to five mem- 
bers inclusive, and a Judge Advocate. 

A Summary Court consists of one officer. 

Under the new court-martial procedure there is no distinc- 
tion between officers of the Regular service. Volunteers, and 
Militia in the service of the United States as to eligibility for 
court-martial duty. 

No officer will be tried by officers junior to him in rank, when 
it can be avoided. 

Appointing pow^Tt A General Court Martini may be ap- 
pointed; -^ 
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1. By the President of the United States; 

2. By the Commanding Officer of a territorial division or de- 
partment; 

3. By the Superintendent of the MiHtary Academy; 

4. By the Commanding Officer of an Army, an Army Corps, 
of a Tactical Division, or a separate Brigade; 

5. By the Commanding Officer of any district or force, when 
authorized to do so by the President. 

When any of the foregoing commanders is the prosecutor or 
accuser of the person to be tried, the court must be appointed 
by the next higher authority; the Superintendent of the military 
academy cannot appoint a General Court to try an officer. 

An officer who appoints a court martial may also dissolve it 
and pass upon the cases tried by it, but he cannot control the 
court in the exercise of its proper powers. 

A Special Court Martial may be appointed by the following: — 

1. By the Commanding Officer of a district, garrison, fort, 
camp, or any other place where troops are on duty; 

2. By the Commanding Officer of a brigade, of a regiment, a 
detached battalion, or any other detached command. 

The same limitation in regard to being the prosecuting wit- 
ness or accuser applies in this case as in the case of a General 
Court Martial. 

A Commanding Officer will not appoint himself as a member 
of a Special Court, even though there be only two other officers 
available for such duty. 

A Summary Court may be appointed by the following: — 

1. The Commanding Officer of a garrison, fort, camp, or 
other place where troops are on duty. 

2. The Commanding Officer of a regiment, detached bat- 
taUon, a detached company, or any other detached force. 

A field officer is usually detailed as Summary Court Officer, 
if there be such an officer available. The Commanding Officer 
cannot designate himself as Simimary Court when other officers 
are available for duty. However, when only one officer is pres- 
ent, he is the Summary Court, and has power to try cases 
brought before him. 

Jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of a court martial is its power 
to try cases referred to it and in case of a finding of guilty, to 
punish offenders within prescribed limits. Courts martial differ 
from other judicial systems in that their power and jurisdiction 
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are entirely criminal. Their sentences have no force or legal 
effect until approved by the appointing authority. 

The jurisdiction of a court martial depends upon four 
requisites: — 

1. It must be convened by an officer empowered by statute 
to appoint it. 

2. The persons who sit upon the court must be legally compe- 
tent to do so. 

3. The court thus constituted must be invested by the Acts 
of Congress with power to try the person and the offense 
brought before it. 

4. The sentence must be legal. 

The jurisdiction of courts martial is exclusive as to trial of 
persons subject to miUtary law for all purely miUtary crimes and 
offenses. When the same offense is tryable by a miHtary and by 
civil courts, jurisdiction is determined by the fact of prior pos- 
session of the person of the accused. 

Military jurisdiction is not territorial. It extends to persons 
legally subject to it, wherever they may be, within or without the 
territory of the United States. 

The jurisdiction of courts martial over officers, cadets, and 
soldiers usually ends when they leave the service. There are 
certain exceptions to this rule. 

A General Court Martial may adjudge any punishment, in- 
cluding death. But the death penalty is only imposed when 
specifically authorized. A General Court may try any person 
subject to military law and for any crime or offense punishable 
by the. Articles of War. It may also try any person who by the 
Law of War is subject to trial by military court for any crime or 
offense violating the Law of War. 

A Special Court Martial may try any person subject to mili- 
tary law except an officer, or a person subject to military law 
belonging to a class excepted by the President. It may punish 
any crime or offense against the Articles of War, except capital 
offenses. A Special Court. Martial cannot adjudge dishonorable 
discharge, confinement for more than six months, nor a forfeit- 
ure of more than six months' pay. 

A Smnmary Court may try a soldier or non-commissioned 
officer for any crime or offense made punishable by the Articles 
of War, except capital offenses. It cannot adjudge dishonorable 
discharge, confinement for more than three months, nor 3, fpr- 
feiture of more than three months' pay. 
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Arrest and confinement. An officer charged with crime or 
with a serious ofifense shall be placed in arrest by his Command- 
ing Officer and in exceptional cases, he may be so placed in con- 
finement. 

A soldier charged with crime or a serious offense shall be 
placed in confinement, but if charged only with a minor offense, 
he should be placed in arrest. 

Any other person subject to military law who is charged with 
crime may be placed in arrest or confinement under like circum- 
stances. 

A person placed in arrest will not leave his barracks, quarters, 
or tent unless authorized to do so by the person placing him in 
arrest or by other proper authority. Any officer or soldier who 
breaks arrest or escapes from confinement is punished by a 
court martial. 

An officer may be placed in arrest by the Commanding Officer 
or by his orders, through a staff officer. The order may be either 
written or verbal. 

When an officer is arrested, he cannot exercise command, will 
not wear a sword, nor have official communications with his 
commanding or other superior officer, except in writing. An 
officer should not be placed in arrest, except for a serious offense. 

A soldier will not be confined, except by order of an officer, 
who shall previously inquire into his offense. A Company 
Commander may delegate to coinpetent non-conmxissioned 
officers of his company the power to place enlisted men in arrest, 
when restraint is necessary; but the Company Commander 
must be informed of the action at once. 

A non-commissioned officer will not be confined with privates, 
if it can be avoided. If he is placed in arrest, he will not be re- 
quired to perform any duty whereby other soldiers will come 
under his orders. If placed in confinement, a non-commissioned . 
officer will not be sent out to work with other prisoners. 

The Commander of any guard must receive a prisoner turned 
over to him by an officer of the United States forces, if the officer 
also makes a signed statement of the offense charged against 
the prisoner. 

Any person placed in arrest or confinement will not be re- 
leased from such arrest except by proper authority. If allowed 
to escape, the person responsible for the escape will be punished. 

Charges and specifications. The written instrument upon 
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which a soldier or officer is tried must detail the crime or offense 
charged against him, and specify the Article of War violated. 
It corresponds to an indictment in a civil proceeding. The Charge 
is that part of the instrument which specifies the proper Artide 
of War or other statute violated. The Specification describes 
the particular act to such an extent as to show that it constitutes 
a violation of the Article set forth in the charge. 

Any officer may prefer charges, but he must sign his name 
after the last specification and add his rank and organization. 

The organization of courts martial. The order convening 
a court martial states where and when the first meeting will be 
held; names the officers detailed for the court and the Judge 
Advocate. After the first meeting of the court, its subsequent 
proceedings are controlled by the President of the court. Regu- 
lations prescribe the proper imiforms to be worn, but in case of 
doubt, Jthe President of the court will prescribe the uniform in 
the notice sent to members regarding the place and hour of 
meeting. 

Members of a court are arranged according to rank alternately 
to the right and left of the President. The Judge Advocate, the 
accused, and counsel usually sit where most convenient to be 
easily seen and heard. If there be a Reporter, he sits near the 
Judge Advocate. 

In voting on questions arising before a court, the junior mem- 
ber votes first; the others following, in order of raiA. Should a 
vote result in a tie, it is considered no vote, and the question is 
lost. For instance, a tie vote on a question of guilt is a finding 
of not guilty. All questions and sentences are determined by 
a majority of the members present, with the exception of a sen- 
tence of death. 

When any question is to be discussed by the court and decided 
by a vote, all persons other than members of the court are re- 
quired to withdraw in order that no knowledge may be obtained 
regarding the opinion or vote of any member of the court. The 
withdrawal of all persons other than members of the court, is 
called closing the court. 

The Judge Advocate. The proper trial of a case by court 
martial depends principally upon the Judge Advocate. If it can 
be avoided, an officer should not be detailed as a Judge Advocate 
of a General Court before he has had experience as a member of 
a court or as an Assistant Judge Advocate. 
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A Judge Advocate has midtitudinous duties to perform. He 
prosecutes in the name of the United States and prepares the 
record of the trial. Before the court meets, the Judge Advocate 
should obtain a proper room for the court and see that the court 
is supplied with the necessary stationery. He is required to simi- 
mon witnesses and question them, and, as far as he can, make 
proper plans for conducting his case. During the trial, he reads 
the order appointing the court, administers all oaths, except 
that administered to him by the President of the court, reads 
the charges and specifications to the accused; questions wit- 
nesses; keeps a complete record of the proceedings and signs the 
proceedings each day. When the record is complete, the Presi- 
dent of the court and the Judge Advocate both sign it and for- 
ward it to the convening authority. 

The Judge Advocate should act as the coxmsel for the accused 
in so far as to acquaint him with his rights, and see that he has a 
fair and just trial. He must furnish the prisoner with a copy of 
the charges, inform him of his right to have counsel and of his 
right to testify in his own behalf. He may ask the accused how 
he intends to plead, but must not advise him to plead guilty. 

The procedure in the trial of a case by General Court Martial, 
while it follows certain forms, must be of such a nature as to 
arrive at a determination of facts, and this sho\ild be the main 
factor in determining the conclusion. The Judge Advocate must 
try to present the entire truth in the case and must oppose every 
attempt to hide or distort the facts. The Judge Advocate, if 
requested to do so, will advise the court on legal questions and 
call its attention to any apparent illegalities or irregularities in 
its action or proceedings. 

As a rule, the Judge Advocate should be allowed to conduct 
his case and introduce his evidence as he sees fit. The court, 
however, is responsible for a thorough investigation of each 
case, and any member may ask questions of a witness if he thinks 
the examination has not fully brought out the facts. The court 
may have a witness recalled, or it may require the Judge Advo- 
cate to subpoena other witnesses. 

Reporter and Interpreter. When the order convening the 
court specifically authorizes, a stenographic reporter may be 
employed to take and record the testimony and write up the 
proceedings of the case. The Reporter receives pay in accord- 
ance with regulations governing such procedure. 
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Whenever necessary to a correct understanding of testimony, 
an interpreter may be employed, without appKcation to the 
appointing authorities. 

Challenges. When a court martial has been convened and 
the order convening the court has been read to the accused, he is 
acquainted with Ms right to object to trial by any member 
named in the orders, if there is a legal reason for such objection. 
The reason must be stated to the court and the court has power 
to determine its legahty and sufficiency. An objection can be 
made to only one member at a time. 

In certain cases where the accused does not object to trial by 
a member of the court, the Judge Advocate may exercise the 
right of challenge for cause, such as the fact that the member 
preferred the charges. 

Where neither the Judge Advocate nor the accused challenges 
a member, and the member knows of any reason why he is dis- 
qualified for sitting on the case, he should make this reason • 
known to the court. 

Continuances. A court martial may grant a continuance to 
either party for such time and as often as may appear to be 
just if there is reason for such continuance. The reason should 
be stated when the application is made for continuance. 

A sufficient reason for continuing a case may be that a cer- 
tain witness is absent and his testimony is material in deter- 
mining the outcome of the trial. This fact, however, must be 
shown and it must also be shown that his attendance can be 
secured within a reasonable time. 

The court, having heard all challenges to members and hav- 
ing given an opportunity for continuance, the organization is 
completed by the administration of the oath to the members and 
to the Judge Advocate. 

The charges are then read to the accused and he is required 
to plead to each charge and each specification. The usual form 
of plea is Guilty or Not Guilty, There are several forms of special 
pleas which are explained at length in the Court Martial Man- 
ual. If the accused refuses or fails to plead, the court proceeds 
as if he had entered a plea of Not Cfuilty. 

Attendance of witnesses. The accused is entitled to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses and evidence upon which the Gov- 
ernment bases its case. If the witness resides within the limits 
of the State, Territory, or District in which the court is sit- 
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ting, he may be compelled to appear in person and testify. 
If he resides beyond the limits of the State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict, his testimony may be secured by deposition. Depositions 
cannot be used by the prosecution in capital cases. 

If the witness is in the military service, a simple order from 
proper authority will secure his attendance. If he be a civilian, 
the Judge Advocate issues a subpoena, which is served by an 
officer or non-commissioned officer, or, in certain cases, by mail. 

If a witness, after being duly subpoenaed, willfully neglects 
or refuses to appear before a military court, a warrant of attach- 
ment may be issued. When this becomes necessary, the Judge 
Advocate wiU send or deliver it to an officer appointed by the 
Department Commander for execution. In addition to the 
warrant of attachment, this officer should have the following 
papers, to enable him to make a full return in case a writ of 
habeas corpus is served upon him: — 

1. A copy of the charges in the case. 

2. A copy of the order appointing the court, duly attested 
by the Judge Advocate. 

3. Tlie origind subpoena, showing that it was properly served. 

4. A sworn statement of the Judge Advocate that the wit- 
ness is a material witness, that he neglected to appear and 
offered no excuse for his failure. 

5. The original warrant of attachment. 

In case a writ of habeas corpus from a United States Court 
or a United States Judge is served on the officer who has charge 
of the witness, the writ will be promptly obeyed, and the officer 
will at once report by telegraph to the Adjutant General of the 
Army and to the Conmianding General of the Department the 
facts in the case. 

If the writ of habeas corpus is issued by a State Court the 
officer will make respectful return in writing and refuse to obey 
the same. 

The same rules apply in the case of a witness failing or refus- 
ing to appear to have his testimony taken by deposition. 

Depositions may be taken before any officer authorized to 
administer oaths. 

Witnesses receive fees, mileage, and expenses in accordance 
with allowances made by Regulations. 

Evidence. The rules of evidence in courts-martial pro- 
cedure follow very dosely the rules in effect in dvil courts, with 
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the exception that there is not as great tendency to object to 
testimony and to ciraunscribe the introduction of any testi- 
mony, although it may appear to be ii:;;relevant, as in civil pro- 
cedure. 

Docimients, properly attested, have the same weight in evi- 
dence as oral testimony. 

Witnesses, after being sworn, are usually examined sepa- 
rately. This, however, is not always the case, and the rule is 
not so rigidly applied as to exclude testimony from a witness 
because he has heard other testimony in the case. 

The degree of credibility to be attached to the testimony of 
a witness is to be determined by the court, which draws its own 
conclusions and will attach only such weight to his evidence 
as may seem justified. 

Statements and arguments. After all the testimony in the 
case has been completed, both for the prosecution and the de- 
fense, the accused is permitted to testify in his own behalf, if 
he so desires; or he may make a sworn statement or an imswom 
statement. He should be informed, however, that if he makes 
a sworn statement, he may be cross-examined by the Judge 
Advocate or members of the court. The accused, having sub- 
mitted any statement he desires to make, arguments may be 
presented by the Judge Advocate, the accused, or his counsel. 
The Judge Advocate has the right to make the opening and 
dosing arguments^ but the court may permit the defense to 
answer any new matter in the closing statement of the Judge 
Advocate. After the case has been submitted, the court is 
closed and the members proceed to vote on a finding. The 
question of guilt is determined by a majority vote, except in 
capital cases, when a two-thirds majority is necessary for con- 
viction. Having arrived at a question of guilt or innocence, 
the court proceeds to adjudge a sentence. 

Punislmient. Proper sentences for various offenses are pre- 
scribed in the Table of Limits of Punishment issued by the 
Executive Order of the President. 

Soldiers may be punished by forfeiture of pay, confinement, 
or by dishonorable discharge. A non-commissioned officer may 
suffer, in addition thereto, reduction to the ranks. An officer 
may be punished by forfeiture of pay, confinement, or dismis- 
sal from the service. In either case, the pimishment for capital 
offenses may be death. 
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Ptmishm^it by flogging, branding^ marking/ or tattooing is 
pnj>hibited. Custom and Regulations also prohibit the inflic- 
tion of any cruel or unusual punishment. They also prohibit 
the imposing of military duty as a form of pimishment. 

Records of proceedings. A separate record of proceed- 
ings is kept in each case tried by a General Court Martial, and 
upon completion of the trial, the record will be authenticated 
by the signature of the President and the Judge Advocate. The 
sentence of the court appears in the record, but should be 
written in, in the handwriting of the Judge Advocate, or, if 
tjrpewritten, there should be a statement to the effect that the 
Judge Advocate wrote it in on the machine himself. 

After having been authenticated, the record of proceedings is 
forwarded to the convening authority for his action, which will 
consist of approval or disapproval. Having approved of the 
proceedings of the case, an order is issued, publishing the flnd- 
ings and sentence or acquittal, as the case may be, and in the 
case of guilt, designating the place where the sentence will be 
carried into effect. 

The reviewing authority may return the proceedings for re- 
consideration, if in his opinion, there has been a miscarriage of 
justice. In this case the court dther revises its flndings and 
sentence or adheres to its former conclusions. 

The proceedings of a Special Court Martial are essentially 
the same as in a General Court, except that oral testimony and 
statements or arguments are not recorded unless required by 
competent authority. 

The records of Summary Courts Martial are very brief, sim- 
ply showing the article under which charged, the i^ciflcation, 
the finding of Guilty or Not Guilty^ the sentence, signature of 
the Summary Court Ojfficer, and the action of the Command- 
ing OflScer. 

A non-commissioned officer may object to trial by Summary 
Court Martial, but even after so objecting, he may be tried 
by Summary Court, by the authority of the officer who is com- 
petent to order his trial by Special Court. In this case, how- 
ever, the limit of punishment to be adjudged shall not exceed 
forfeiture of one month's pay and confinement for one months 
and reduction to the grade of private. 
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DEPLOYMENT 

To "deploy" is tx> extend the front of an organization or to 
place it in formation whereby its rifle fire may be utilized in 
battle. The first principle of deployment is to co5rdinate the 
width of deployment with the depth of deployment. 

A single company can be deployed by putting men side by 
side on a straight line, or conforming to the shape of the ground, 
but with organizations larger than the company the depth of 
deplo3anent must also be considered. In battalion deployment 
only half of the force is put on the firing line. The other half is 
held in what is called battalion support. In a regimental de- 
plo3anent two battalions are assigned to the fighting line, each 
one in turn putting half its force in the firing line, keeping two 
companies in support, while the third battalion in the regiment 
is held in reserve. 

As the size of the units increases, the same principle is fol- 
lowed throughout. In the brigade, consisting of three regi- 
ments, two are assigned to the fighting line, and one regiment 
is held in reserve in the brigade. In a division, two brigades are 
assigned to the fighting line, while the third brigade is held in 
reserve. In every case the density of the firing line is figured to 
be as great as it can be made so as to have as many rifles as 
can be readily utilized on the firing line. This has been foimd 
in practice to be practically one rifle per yard or one man per 
yard of line. In our war organization, 150 men per company, 
this would mean that the front of a company deployed would 
be approximately 150 yards. The front of a battalion deployed, 
having only two companies in the firing line, would be about 
300 yards. The front of a regiment having two battalions in 
the fighting line, and each having only two companies deployed, 
would be not over 600 yards; the front of a brigade, about 1200 
yards; and the front of a division, seldom running over between 
2500 and 3000 yards. 

As the size of the units increases, there is apt to be a slight 
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increase in the length of the line, due to inequalities in the 
ground that cannot be occupied. But these are protected by 
the fact that there are troops in rear of them and that the ground 
on each side is so closely occupied by men actually in the firing 
line. When the smaller units act alone, — that is, when they 
are not part of a more extended line, — it is possible to occupy 
a slightly greater length of line. 

When assuming the formation of an enveloping attack, a 
regiment of 1500 rifles should not extend beyond 1000 yards 
between its extreme flanks. When part of a battle line, a front 
of 500 yards can rarely be exceeded — that is, considering 1500 
rifles. Our present organization includes 1800 rifles, so a line of 
600 yards for a regiment would be approximately correct. 

In a defensive position the line also may be sUghtly increased, 
due to the fact that the position will be more or less entrenched 
and strengthened. In defense, the front occupied by a regiment, 
when acting alone or posted on or near the flank of a battle line, 
should seldom exceed 600 yards. When posted as an interior 
regiment in defense, the front may be increased to 800 yards. 
The front of deployment in a brigade of about 4000 rifles as 
part of a general line will be not more than 1 200 yards in attack 
and seldom more than 1600 yards in defense. When acting 
alone, the front in defense should not exceed 1600 yards. 



COMBAT 

General principles. The principles of combat demand of 
modern infantry the highest order of training, discipline, lead- 
ership, and morale. But the old principle of simple movements 
and simple maneuvers must be followed. Complicated move- 
ments are impossible in battle. Efficient leadership and a deter- 
mination to win by simple and direct methods should be de- 
pended upon for success. 

All infantry must be fit to cope with all conditions that may 
arise. Modern war requires but one kind of infantry and that 
is good infantry. The infantry must take the offensive to gain 
decisive results. Both sides are likely to attempt it, though not 
necessarily at the same time or in the same part of a battle line. 
In the local combats which make up the general battle, the 
better endurance, the better use of ground, fire efficiency, dis- 
cipline, and training will win. And it is the duty of the infan- 
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try to win the local successes which enable the commanding 
general to win the battle. 

The art of leadership, which is so essential to good troops of 
any kind, consists of applying sound principles to concrete 
cases on the battlefield. The elements that enter into leader- 
ship are self-reliance, initiative, aggressiveness, and a concep- 
tion of team work. 

Combat is divided into two general classes; ofiEensive and 
defensive. A defensive combat may be purely passive, or it may 
be temporary. A temporary defense has the object of taking 
advantage of the first opportunity to pass to the offensive. A 
purely passive defense is adopted only when the object can be 
fully accomplished by this method of warfare. In all other cases, 
a force may be obliged by uncontrollable circmnstances to 
adopt the defensive, but it must be considered as temporary 
only, and a change to the offensive with all or a part of the force 
should be made as soon as possible. 

The following principles apply to both offensive and defensive 
combat: 

Fire superiority is necessary to success. The command should 
be centered in one individual. Movements must be accomplished 
by simple and direct plans, as complicated movements are 
almost impossible of execution. Troops should not be detached 
during combat unless the completion of the tasks assigned them 
is entirely necessary for success. When battle is imminent 
troops should be concentrated on the field of battle. A force is 
never so strong that it can do away with the support of any of 
its parts. Some reserves should be held out of the action as 
long as possible, as this is the only way in which a commander 
can influence the course of the action after the combat has 
joined. Nevertheless, in order to win a battle, or to avoid dis- 
astrous defeat, the last reserves should be unhesitatingly used. 
Flanks should be protected either by the placing of reserves, by 
fortifications, or by natural features of the ground. If it is 
entrusted to the troops, commanders of the flank detachments 
are responsible that reconnaissance is maintained during the 
entire combat, and measures taken to inform commanders of 
and to protect against any hostile movements. 

Bayonet combat. The last resort, either in attack or defense 
is the bayonet. For this reason, troops must be trained in its 
use. That command which has been thoroughly trained in 
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bayonet drill, and which follows it through to the actual use 
against diunmy figui*es has a great advantage over an untrained 
adversary. 

The percentage of bayonet wounds, as compared with bullet 
or shrapnel wounds is small, but a man wounded in bayonet 
combat seldom recovers. 

Hand grenades are of two types, those eqiupped with time 
fuse; and those which detonate on contact. Both are used very 
extensively in the trench warfare of the present war. Those 
equipped with a time fuse are so arranged that when thrown a 
plunger is released, hve seconds after which the grenade ex- 
plodes. The casing of the grenade is corrugated both ways so 
that upon explosion the shell divides into many small pieces, 
each being capable Of inflicting a jagged, serious wound. 

The type which detonates on contact is very much the same 
in form, but is much more dangerous to use, as, if it comes in 
sudden contact with any object while being thrown, the results 
are as disastrous to the user as they were intended to be to the 
enemy. 

Hand grenades are used in qlearing trenches, part of which 
have fallen into the hands of an attacking force, and are used 
also in breaking up bayonet charges. 

Entrenchment. In order to gain the best results in the short- 
est time from the emplo3anent of infantry, it is necessary that 
certain elementary facts in regard to entrenchment are thor- 
oughly understood. There are several ways of gaining cover on 
the field of battle, but the most efficient is the one that gets the 
results desired in the shortest time. 

For purposes of concealment it may be better to dig a narrow, 
deep trendi and to scatter the earth that is taken out of it. Pro- 
tection can be gotten in a shorter time by utilizing the earth 
that is taken out of the trench. This may be done either by 
throwing an embankment up in front of die firers to the de- 
sired height, by lowering the ground on which they stand, or 
by a combination of the two, which is usually done. Lower 
the ground upon which the men are to stand when firing and 
use tihe earth thus secured to throw up an embankment in front. 

"Hasty entrenchment" is the term applied to entrenching 
done on the field of battle and under fire. The greater the fire, 
the more hasty the entrenchment. 

The type of entrenchment depends on the kind of fire that is 
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to be delivered over it, the height of the embankment thrown up 
depending upon the position that the men behind it can take. 
A man l3dng down can comfortably fire over an embankment 
about a foot high. A man who is kneeling or sitting down can 
fire over an embankment from 2 >^ to 3 feet in height, while a man 
standing, the average-size man, can comfortably fire over an 
embankment that is 4 feet 4 inches to 4>i feet above the ground 
on which he stands. These facts determine the height of the 
embankment plus the depth of the trench that is to be dug. 

The thickness of the embankment is determined by the char- 
acter of fire which it is likely to have to resist. Ordinary rifle 
fire with modem high-power rifles will penetrate from 36 to 40 
inches of loose earth. For this reason the thickness of the em- 
bankment should be more than 40 inches. 

If the fire to be encoimtered is artillery fire, the embankments 
must be correspondingly thicker, due to the action of the shells 
striking the embankment. No single fragment or bullet from 
a shrapnel will penetrate to a greater distance than a rifle btdlet, 
but due to the fact that the shells will strike the embankment 
before explosion and tear up considerable sections of trench, it 
is necessary to make the embankments thicker when they are 
exposed to artillery fire. 

For greater protection from shrapnel fire it is better to make 
the trenches narrow and deep than to provide for the prone 
position for firing, as a man l3dng on the groimd, even if back of 
a low embankment, presents practically the same target to 
shrapnel fire that he does standing up in the open. 

The form of trench to be used, then, should be one that does 
not require the throwing out of an excessive amount of earth to 
form the embankment in front. It should be narrow enough so 
that it can be developed into a standing trench at the first 
opportimity and not require an unnecessary amount of work to 
do so. A trench that is 2 >^ feet wide on the surface of the ground, 
3 }i feet deep and i )i feet wide at the bottom, with earth thrown 
toward the front and making an embankment i foot high, will 
provide protection from rifle fire with the least labor involved 
and will give comparatively comfortable moving space in the 
trench. 

In order to gain complete cover in the trench, however, it is 
necessary for the men to sit down. If time is available, and it is 
desirable to make the trench more comfortable, it can be wid- 
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ened a couple of feet, and the part in rear of the embankment 
on which the men have to stand to fire can be lowered a couple 
of feet more, so as to give the men passing along the back part 
of the trench complete protection from the fire of the enemy, 
making from the top of the embankment to the bottom of the 
rear part of the trench, about 6 feet 6 inches. 

The line to be followed in constructing trenches should be 
laid out by the company officers, or, if possible, by an engineer 
officer, who, if available, will be assigned to a battalion for the 
purpose of locating its trenches. This, however, cannot be re- 
lied upon, and in almost every case the company officers will be 
required to lay out the trenches for their company. 

If the trench is to be a continuous trench and of considerable 
length in the same direction, some means must be arranged to 
prevent the trench being enfiladed for a greater distance than 
the front of one squad. For this purpose, at about 8 or lo yard 
intervals along the trench, there are constructed what are known 
as "traverses." These extend across the main trench and pre- 
vent a niunber of the enemy's force who may gain the trench 
from firing along the trench to a greater extent than the front 
of a squad. This also protects from shrapnel fire in that the 
cone of biurst of a single shrapnel will be confined to a single 
section of trench. The traverses should extend at least two feet 
farther to the rear than the rear edge of the trench. Traversing 
also localizes the effect of hand grenades. 

Summarized principles of infantry practice. Avoid combats 
that offer no chance of victory or other valuable resxilts. Do not 
lead men into scrapes where they have n't a chance. Make every 
effort for the success of the general plan and avoid spectacxilar 
plays that have no bearing on the general result. 

Have a definite plan and carry it out ^gorously. Do not vacil- 
late. 

Do not attempt complicated maneuvers. Keep your com- 
mand in hand and avoid undue dispersion. 

Study the ground and direct the advance in such a way as to 
take advantage of all available cover and thereby diminish 
losses. 

Never deploy until the purpose and the proper direction of 
the attack are known. Deploy enough men for the immediate 
task in hand. Hold out the rest and avoid undue haste in com- 
mitting them to the action. In other words, keep enough men 
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in reserve so as to influence the course of the action after the 
fight has commenced. 

Flanks must be protected either by reserves, fortifications, or 
by the terrain. 

In a decisive action gain and keep fire superiority. 

Keep up reconnoissance. 

Use your reserve, but not until needed or a very favorable 
opportunity for its use presents itself. Keep some reserve as 
long as practicable. When the time comes for a decisive result, 
do not hesitate to sacrifice the command. 

Spare your men all imnecessary hardship and exertion. 

Duties of sergeants and company officers. In battle the 
chief duty of sergeants and company officers is to preserve the 
integrity of squads. Keep the men under some squad leader. 
If squads are broken up and the members become scattered, see 
that they are assigned to squads that are already in existence 
or form new squads and appoint new squad leaders right there 
among the men. Men should be trained to look out for this 
themselves, but in the heat and excitement of battle they are 
apt to forget it, and they are apt, if they find that their squad 
leaders are missing, or they become separated from their squads, 
to attempt to go back and hunt for them. This causes confusion 
to become more confused. The sergeants and company officers 
must see that these men are assigned to the nearest squad and 
the men instructed to obey the orders of the nearest squad 
leaders. 

ORDERS 

Orders are of three kinds: Letters of Instruction, Field Orders, 
and Administrative Orders. 

Letters of instruction are issued at the beginning of extended 
operations, and usually from time to time thereafter, and regu- 
late movements over large areas. 

Field orders regulate only tactical actions, and such 
strategical actions as cannot be covered in Letters of Instruc- 
tion. Field Orders of Armies, Field Armies, and divisions are 
almost always written; for smaller bodies of troops they are 
usually issued verbally. 

Field Orders are divided into parts as follows: The Heading, 
Body of Order, and Conclusion. 

The Heading contains the designation of the body of troops 
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from which it originates; the time; the place; ahd date, together 
with the nimiber of the order. 

The Body contains the distribution of the troops, and para- 
graphs detailing the instructions. The first paragraph should 
state what is known of the enemy and of our own supporting 
troops. The second paragraph should give the general plan of 
the commander. The third paragraph the detailed instructions 
for each body of troop>s given in the Distribution Table, and 
these instructions should be carefully checked in order to see 
that all fractions of the command are included in the detailed 
instructions. The fourth paragraph should contain detailed 
instructions for trains and sanitary imits, and should be followed 
by any other necessary paragraphs. The last paragraph should 
give the position of the commander, and where messages should 
be delivered. 

The Conclusion contains ^mply the name of the commander 
by whose order it is issued, and the authentication. The man- 
ner of distribution is also indicated. 

Field Orders are usually classified as March Ordears, Halt 
Orders, and Combat Orders. 

March orders are issued whenever troops are to be moved 
by marching. They give detailed instructions as to the time of 
starting; the point where the coliunn is to be formed; and the 
route to be followed. 

At the conclusion of the march, a Halt order is issued which 
provides for position of the camp and the formation and location 
of the outpost. 

Combat orders are carefully drawn up detailing the posi- 
tion of the different fractions of the firing line; the route to be 
followed in reaching these positions; and the location of the 
supports and reserves. In the Combat Order instructions are 
given regarding supply of ammunition. 

Administrative orders are General or Special, General 
Orders covering items of instruction that are applicable to the 
entire command, and Special Orders containing those which are 
applicable only to individuals or fractions. 

MACHINE GUNS 

Machine guns are of two types: the machine gun proper, and 
the machine rifle. The machine gun proper is one mounted upon 
a base and which can be laid upon a certain objective. Its effect 
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is greater than the machine rifle, and the question of ammuni- 
tion supply is much more serious, its defect being that its posi- 
tion is more readily determined and it becomes the mark of 
opposing riflemen and gunners. Its weight is decided by its 
type, and the type of mount, ranging from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 

The machine rifle is an automatic rifle which permits of an 
increased rate of fire up to twenty-five or even fifty rounds per 
minute. It weighs from twenty-five to forty pounds and is car- 
ried by a single man. In this case, also, the question of ammuni- 
tion supply is a serious one, and increases the difficulty of trans- 
portation very materially. 

GAS 

Gas has been extensively used in modem battlefields, and is 
usually some form of chlorine. The objections to its use, how- 
ever, are that the users have to wait until weather and wind are 
favorable, and this does not always suit the plans of the com- 
manders. Protections have been devised against it which nul- 
lify its use, unless it can be used as a surprise, and for this reason 
it has been practically discontinued. 
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INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 
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EXTRACTS, WITH CORRQ.CTIONS 
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INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 

UNITED STATES ARMY, 1911 



DEFINITIONS 

Alignment : A straight line upon which several elements are 
formed or are to be formed; or the dressing of several ele- 
ments upon a straight line. 

Base : The element on which a movement is regulated. 

Battle sight : The position of the rear sight when the leaf is laid 
down. 

Center : The middle point or element of a command. 

Column : A formation in which the elements are placed one be- 
hind another. 

Deploy: To extend the front. In general to change from col- 
umn to line, or from close order to extended order. 

Depth : The space from head to rear of any formation, includ- 
ing the leading and rear elements. The depth of a man is 
assumed to be 12 inches. 

Distance : Space between elements in the direction of depth. 
Distance is measured from the back of the man in front to 
the breast of the man in rear. The distance between ranks 
is 40 inches in both line and colunm. 

Element : A file, squad, platoon, company, or larger body, form- 
ing a part of a still larger body. 

PUe : Two men, the front-rank man and the corresponding man 
of the rear rank. The front-rank man is the file leader. A 
file which has no rear-rank man is a blank file. The term 
file applies also to a single man in a single-rank formation. 

PUe closers: Such officers and non-commissioned officers of a 
company as are posted in rear of the line. For convenience, 
all men posted in the line of file closers. 

Plank : The right or left of a command in line or in column; 
also the element on the right or left of the line. 
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Formation: Arrangement of the elements of a command. The 
placing of all fractions in their order in line, in column, or 
for battle. 

Front : The space, in width, occupied by an element, either in 
line or in column. The front of a man is assumed to be 
22 inches. Front also denotes the direction of the enemy. 

Guide: An officer, non-commissioned officer, or private upon 
whom the command or elements thereof regulates its march. 

Head: The leading element of a column. 

Interval: Space between elements of the same line. The inter- 
val between men in ranks is 4 inches and is measured 
from elbow to elbow. Between companies, squads, etc., it 
is measured from the left elbow of the left man or guide of 
the group on the right, to the right elbow of the right man 
or guide of the group on the left. 

Left : The left extremity or element of a body of troops. 

Line: A formation in which the different elements are abreast 
of each other. 

Order ^ close : The formation in which the units, in double rank, 
are arranged in line or in column with normal intervals 
and distances. 

Order ^ extended : The formation in which the units are sepa- 
rated by intervals greater than in close order. 

Pace: Thirty inches; the length of the full step in quick time. 

Point of rest : The point at which a formation begiDS. Specifi- 
cally, the point toward which units are aligned in successive 
movements. 

Rank : A line of men placed side by side. 

Right : The right extremity or element of a body of troops. 



PART I. — DRILL 



INTRODUCTION 

1. Success in battle is the ultimate object of all military 
training; success may be looked for only when the training is 
intelligent and thorough. 

2. Commanding officers are accountable for the proper train- 
ing of their respective organizations within the limits prescribed 
by regulations and orders. 

The excellence of an organization is judged by its field effi- 
ciency. The field efficiency of an organization depends primarily 
upon its effectiveness as a whole. Thoroughness and uniform- 
ity in the training of the units of an organization are indispen- 
sable to the efficiency of the whole; it is by such means alone 
that the requisite teamwork may be developed. 

3. Simple movements and elastic formations are essential to 
tx)rrect training for battle. 

4. The Drill Regulations are furnished as a guide. They pro- 
vide the principles for training and for increasing the probability 
of success in battle. 

In the interpretation of the regulations, the spirit must be 
sought. Quibbling over the minutiae of form is indicative of 
failure to grasp the spirit. 

5. The principles of combat are considered in Part II of these 
regulations. They are treated in the various schools included 
in Part I only to the extent necessary to indicate the functions 
of the various commanders and the division of responsibility 
between them. The amplification necessary to a proper under- 
standing of their application is to be sought in Part II. 

6. The following important distinctions must be observed: 
(a) Drills executed at attention and the ceremonies are cfts- 

ciplinary exercises designed to teach precise and soldierly move- 
ment, and to inculcate that prompt and subconscious obedience 
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which is essential to proper military control. To this end, 
smartness and precision should be exacted in the execution of 
every detail. Such drills should be frequent, but short. 

(b) The purpose of extended order drill is to teach the mecha-' 
nism of deplo3anent, of the firings, and, in general, of the em- 
ployment of troops in combat. Such drills are in the natmre of 
disciplinary exercises and should be frequent, thorough, and 
exact in order to habituate men to the £u*m control of their 
leaders. Extended order driU is executed at ease. The com- 
pany is the largest unit which executes extended order drill. 

(c) Field exercises are for instruction in the duties incident 
to campaign. Assiuned situations are employed. Each exercise 
should conclude with a discussion, on the groimd, of the exercise 
and principles involved. 

(d) The combat exercise^ a form of field exercise of the com- 
pany, battalion, and larger units, consists of the application of 
tactical principles to assiuned situations, employing in the exe- 
cution the appropriate formations and movements of close and 
extended order. 

Combat exercises must simulate, as far as possible, the battle 
conditions assumed. In order to familiarize both officers and 
men with such conditions, companies and battalions will fre- 
quently be consolidated to provide war-strength organizations. 
Officers and non-commissioned officers not required to complete 
the full quota of the units participating are assigned as ob- 
servers or lunpires. 

The firing Une can rarely be controlled by the voice alone; 
thorough training to insure the proper use of prescribed signals 
is necessary. 

The exercise should be followed by a brief drill at attention 
in order to restore smartness and control. 

7. In field exercises the enemy is said to be imaginary when 
his position and force are merely assumed; outlined when his 
position and force are indicated by a few men; represented when 
a body of troop acts as such. 

General Rules for Drills and Formations 

8. When the preparatory command consists of more than one 
part, its elements are arranged as follows: 

(i) For movements to be executed successively by the sub- 
divisions or elements of an organization: (a) Description of 
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the movement; (b) how executed, or on -what element exe- 
cuted. 

(2) For movements to be executed simultaneously by the 
subdivisions of an organization: (a) The designation of the 
subdivisions; (6) the movement to be executed. 

9. Movements that may be executed toward either flank are 
explained as toward but one flank, it being necessary to sub- 
stitute the word " left " for " right," and the reverse, to have 
the explanation of the corresponding movement toward the 
other flank. The commands are given for the execution of 
the movements toward either flank. The substitute word of the 
command is placed within parentheses. • 

10. Any movement may be executed either from the halt or 
when marching, unless otherwise prescribed. If at a halt, the 
command for movements involving marching need not be pref- 
aced by forward^ a^ i. Column right {left), 2. MARCH. 

11. Any movement not specially excepted may be executed 
in double time. 

If at a halt, or if marching in quick time, the command double 
time precedes the command of execution. 

12. In successive movements executed in double time the 
leading or base unit marches in quick time when not otherwise 
prescribed; the other units march in double time to their places 
in the formation ordered and then conform to the gait of the 
leading or base unit. If marching in double time, the command 
double time is omitted. The leading or base unit marches in 
quick time; the other units continue at double time to their 
places in the formation ordered and then conform to the gait 
of the leading or base unit. 

13. To hasten the execution of a movement begun in quick 
time, the command: i. Double time^ 2. MARCH^ is given. The 
leading or base unit continues to march in quick time, or re- 
mains at halt if already halted; the other units complete the 
execution of the movement in double time and then conform 
to the gait of the leading or base unit. 

14. To stay the execution of a movement when marching, for 
the correction of errors, the command: i. Inplace^ 2. HALT, is 
given. All halt and stand fast, without changing the position 
of the pieces. To resiune the movement the command: i. /Re- 
sume, 2. MARCHt is given, 

15. To revoke a preparatory command, or, being at a halt, 
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to begin anew a movement improperly begun, the command, 
AS YOU WEREf is given, at which Uie movement ceases and the 
fomier position is resvimed. 

x6. Unless otherwise annoimced, the guide of a company or 
subdivision of a company in line is right; of a battalion in line 
or line of subdivisions or of a deployed line, center; of a rank 
in column of squads, toward the side of the guide of the com- 
pany. 

To march with guide other than as prescribed above, or to 
change the guide: Guide (rights left^ or center). 

In successive formations into Une, the guide is toward the 
point of rest; in platoons or larger subdivisions it is so an- 
noimced. |l 

The announcment of the guide, when given in connection 
with a movement, follows the command of execution for that 
movement. Exception: i. As skirmishers^ guide right {left or 
center)^ 2. MARCH. 

17. The turn on the fixed pivot by subdivisions is used in all 
formations from line into colmnn and the reverse. 

The turn on the moving pivot is used by subdivisions of a col- 
umn in executing changes of direction. 

18. Partial changes of direction may be executed: 

By interpolating in the preparatory command the word halfy 
as Column half right (feft)^ or Right {Left) half turn. A change 
of direction of 45® is executed. 

By the command: INCLINE TO THE RIGHT {LEFT). The 
guide, or guiding element, moves in the indicated direction and 
the remainder of the command conforms. This movement effects 
slight changes of direction. 

19. The designations line of platoons^ line of compardes^ line 
of battalions f etc., refer to the formations in which the platoons, 
companies, battalions, etc., each in column of squads, are in 
line. 

20. Full distance in colimm of subdivisions is such that in 
fonning line to the right or left the subdivisions will have their 
proper intervals. 

In column of subdivisions the guide of the leading subdivision 
is charged with the step and direction; the guides in rear pre- 
serve the trace, step, aiid distance. 

21. In close order, all details, detachments, and other bodies 
of troops are habitually formed in double rank. 
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To insure uniformity of interval between files when falling 
in, and in alignments, each man places the palm of the left hand 
upon the hip, fingers pointing downward. In the first case the 
hand is dropped by the side when the next man on the left has 
his interval; in the second case, at the command front. 

22. The posts of officers, non-commissioned officers, special 
units (such as band or machine-gun company), etc., in the 
various formations of the company, battalion, or regiment, are 
shown in plates. 

In aU changes from one formation to another involvmg a 
change of post on the part of any of these, posts are promptly 
taken by the most convenient route as soon as practicable after 
the command of execution for the movement; officers and non- 
commissioned officers who have prescribed duties in connection 
with the movement ordered, take their new posts when such 
duties are completed. 

As instructors, officers and non-commissioned officers go 
wherever their presence is necessary. As file closers it is their 
duty to rectify mistakes and insure steadiness and promptness 
in the ranks. 

23. Except at ceremonies, the special units have no fixed 
places. They take places as directed; in the absence of direc- 
tions, they conform as nearly as practicable to the plates, and 
in subsequent movements maintain their relative positions with 
respect to the flank or end of the command on wluch they were 
originally posted. 

24. General, field, and staff officers are habitually mounted. 
The staff of an officer forms in single rank 3 paces in rear of 
him, the right of the rank extending i pace to the right of a 
point directly in rear of him. Members of the staff are arranged 
in order from right to left as follows: General staff officers, 
adjutant, aids, other staff officers, arranged in each classifi- 
cation in order of rank, the senior on the right. The flag of the 
general officer and the orderlies are 3 paces in rear of the staff, 
the flag on the right. When necessary to reduce the front of 
the staff and orderlies, each line executes twos right or fours 
rights as explained in the Cavalry Drill Regulations, and fol- 
lows the commander. 

When not otherwise prescribed, staff officers draw and return 
saber with their chief. 

25. In making the about, an officer, moimted, habitually tiuns 
to the left. 
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When the commander faces to give commands, the staff, flag, 
and orderlies do not change position. 

26. When making or receiving official reports, or on meeting 
out of doors, all officers will salute. 

Military courtesy requires the jimior to salute first, but when 
the salute is introductory to a report made at a military cere- 
mony or formation, to the representative of a conunon superior 
(as for example, to the adjutant, officer of the day, etc.), the 
officer making the report, whatever his rank, will salute first; 
the officer to whom the report is made will acknowledge by 
saluting that he has received and understood the report. 

27. For ceremonies, all mounted enlisted men of a regiment 
or smaller unit, except those belonging to the machine-gun 
organizations, are consolidated into a detachment; the senior 
present conunands if no officer is in charge. The detachment is 
formed as a platoon or squad of cavalry in line or column of 
fours; non-commissioned staff officers are on the right or in the 
leading ranks, 

28. For ceremonies, such of the non-commissioned staff officers 
as are dismounted are formed 5 paces in rear of the color, in 
order of rank from right to left. In column of squads they 
march as file closers. 

29. Other than for ceremonies, non-commissioned staff officers 
and orderlies accompany their immediate chiefs imless other- 
wise directed. K moimted, the non-commissioned staff officers 
are ordinarily posted on the right or at the head of the orderlies. 

30. In all formations and movements a non-commissioned 
officer commanding a platoon or company carries his piece as 
the men do, if he is so armed, and takes the same post as an 
officer in like situation. When the command is formed in line 
for ceremonies, a non-commissioned officer conunanding a com- 
pany takes post on the right of the right guide after Uie com- 
pany has been aligned. 



ORDERS, COMMANDS, AND 

SIGNALS 

31. Commands only axe employed in drill at attention. 
Otherwise either a command^ signal^ or order is employed, as 
best suits the occasion, or one may be used in conjunction with 
another. 

32. Signals should be freely used in instruction, in order that 
officers and men may readily know them. In making arm sig- 
nals the saber, rifle, or headdress may be held in the hand. 

33. Officers and men fix their attention at the first word of 
conmiand, the first note of the bugle or whistle, or the first 
motion of the signal. A signal includes both the preparatory 
conmiand and the command of execution; the movement com- 
mences as soon as the signal is \mderstood, imless otherwise 
prescribed. 

34. Except in movements executed at attention^ commanders 
or leaders of subdivisions repeat orders, commands, or signals 
whenever such repetition is deemed necessary to insure prompt 
and correct execution. 

Officers, battalion non-commissioned staff officers, platoon 
leaders, guides, and musicians are equipped with whistles. 

The major and his staff will use a whistle of distinctive tone; 
the captain and company musicians a second and distinc- 
tive whistle; the platoon leaders and guides a third distinctive 
whistle. 

35. Prescribed signals are limited to such as are eiSsential 
as a substitute for the voice under conditions which render the 
voice inadequate. 

Before or during an engagement special signals may be agreed 
upon to facilitate the solution of such special difficulties as the 
particular situation is likely to develop, but it must be remem- 
bered that simplicity and certainty are indispensable qualities 
of a signal. 
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Orders 

36. In these regulations an order embraces instructions or 
directions given orally or in writing in terms suited to the par- 
ticular occasion and not prescribed herein. 

Orders are ei^iployed only when the commoiu/s. prescribed 
herein do not sufficiently inc&cate the will of the commander. 

Orders are more fully described in paragraphs 378 to 383, 
inclusive. 

Commands 

37. In these regulations a command is the will of the com- 
mander expressed in the phraseology prescribed herein. 

38. There are two kinds of conmiands: 

The preparatory command, such as forward^ indicates the 
movement that is to be executed. 

The command of execution^ such as MARCH^ HALTy or 
ARMSf causes the execution. 

Preparatory commands are distinguished by italics, those of 
execution by CAPITALS. 

Where it is not mentioned in the text who gives the com- 
mands prescribed, they are to be given by the commander of the 
unit concerned. 

The preparatory command should be given at such an.interval 
of time before the command of execution as to admit of being 
properly understood; the command of execution should be given 
at the instant the movement is to commence. 

The tone of command is animated, distinct, and of a loudness 
proportioned to the number of men for whom it is intended. 

Each preparatory command is enunciated distinctly, with a 
rising inflection at the end, and in such manner that the com- 
mand of execution may be more energetic. 

Th6 command of execution is firm in tone and brief. 

39. Majors and commanders of imits larger than a battalion 
repeat sudi commands of their superiors as are to be executed 
by their \mits, facing their imits for that purpose. TTie bat- 
talion is the largest unit that executes a movement at the com- 
mand of execution of its conmiander. 

40« When giving commands to troops it is usually best to 
face toward them. 
Indifference in giving commands must be avoided as it leads 
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to laxity in execution. Commands should be given with spirit 
at all times. 

Bugle Signals 

41. The authorized bugle signals are published in Part V of 
these regulations. 

The following bugle signals may be used off the battle field, 
when not likely to convey information to the enemy: 

Attention : Troops are brought to attention. 

Attention to orders : Troops fix their attention. 

Forward^ march : Used also to execute quick time from double 
time. 

Double time^ march : 

To the reoTt march : In close order, execute squads right about. 

Halt. 

Assemble^ march. 

The following bugle signals may be used on the battle field: 

Fix bayonets. 

Charge. 

Assemble^ march. 

These signals are used only when intended for the entire 
firing line; hence they can be authorized only by the commander 
of a unit (for example, a regiment or brigade) which occupies 
a distinct section of the battle field. Exception: Fix bayonet. 
(See par. 318.) 

The following bugle signals are used in exceptional cases on 
the battle field. Their principal uses are in field exercises and 
practice firing. 

Commence firing : Officers charged with fire direction and con- 
trol open fire as soon as practicable. When given to a fiiring 
line, the signal is equivalent to fire at urill. 

Cease firing : All parts of the line execute cease firing at once. 

These signals are not used by units smaller than a regiment, 
except when such imit is independent or detached from its 
regiment. 

Whistle Signals 

42. Attention to orders. A short blast of the whistle. This 
signal is used on the march or in combat when necessary to fix 
the attention of troops, or of their conunanders or leaders, pre- 
paratory to giving commands, orders, or signals. 
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When the firing line is firing, each squad leader suspends 
firing and fixes his attention at a short blast of his platoon lead- 
er's whistle. The platoon leader's subsequent commands or 
si^^ials are repeated and enforced by the squad leader. If a 
squad leader's attention is attracted by a whistle other than 
that of his platoon leader, or if there are no orders or commands 
to convey to his squad he resimiies firing at once. 

Suspend firing, A long blast of the whistle. 

All other whistle signals are prohibited. 

Arm Signals 

43. The following arm signals are prescribed. In making 
signals either arm may be used. Officers who receive signals 
on the firing line " repeat back " at once to prevent misimder- 
standing. 

For ward f march. Carry the hand to the shoulder; straighten 
and hold the arm horizontally, thrusting it in direction of 
march. 

This signal is also used to execute quick time from double 
time. 

Halt, Carry the hand to the shoulder; thrust the hand upward 
and hold the arm vertically. 

Double time, march. Carry the hand to the shoulder; rapidly 
thrust the hand upward the full extent of the arm several times. 

Squads right, march. Raise the arm laterally until horizontal; 
carry it to a vertical position above the head and swing it 
several times between the vertical and horizontal positions. 

Squads left, march. Raise the arm laterally until horizontal; 
carry it downward to the side and swing it several times be- 
tween the downward and horizontal positions. 

Squads right about, march (if in close order) or, To the rear^ 
march (if in skirmish line). Extend the arm vertically above 
the head; carry it laterally downward to the side and swing 
it several times between the vertical and downward positions. 

Change direction or Column right {left), march. The hand on 
the side toward which the change of direction is to be made is 
carried across the body to the opposite shoulder, forearm hori- 
zontal; then swing in a horizontal plane, arm extended, pointing 
in the new direction. 

As skirmishers, march. Raise both arms laterally until hori- 
zontal. 
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As skirmishers^ guide center, march. Raise both arms later- 
ally until horizontal; swing both simultaneously upward until 
vertical and return to the horizontal; repeat several times. 

As skirmishers, guide right {left)j march. Raise both arms 
laterally until horizontal; hold the arm on the side of the guide 
steadily in the horizontal position; swing the other upward 
until vertical and return it to the horizontal; repeat several 
times. 

Assemble, march. Raise the arm vertically to its full extent 
and describe horizontal circles. 

Range, or Change elevation. To annoimce range, extend the 
arm toward the leaders or men for whom the signal is intended, 
fist closed; by keeping the fist closed battle sight is indicated; by 
opening and closing the fist, expose thmnb and fingers to a num- 
ber equal to the hundreds of yards; to add 50 yards describe 
a diort horizontal line with forefinger. To change elevation, 
indicate the amount of increase or decrease by fingers as above; 
point upward to indicate increase and downward to indicate 
decrease. 

What range are you using ? or What is the range? Extend the 
arms toward the person addressed, one hand open, palm to the 
front, resting on the other hand, fist closed. 

Are you ready? or / am ready. Raise the hand, fingers ex- 
tended and joined, palm toward the person addressed. 

Commence firing. Move the arm extended in full length, hand 
palm down, several times through a horizontal arc in front of the 
body. 

Fire faster. Execute rapidly the signal Commence firing. 

Fire slower. Execute the signal Commence firing. 

To swing the cone of fire to the right, or left. Extend the arm 
in full length to the front, palm to the right (left); swing the 
arm to ri^t (left), and point in the direction of the new target. 

Fix bayonet. Simulate the movement of the right hand in 
Fix bayonet (paragraph 95). 

Suspend firing. Raise and hold the forearm steadily in a hori- 
zontal position in front of the forehead, palm of the hand to the 
front. 

Cease firing. Raise the forearm as in suspend firing and swing 
it up and down several times in front of the face. 
' Platoon. Extend the arm horizontally toward the platoon 
leader; describe small circles with the hand. (See Par. 44.) 
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Squad. Extend the arm horizontally toward the platoon 
leader; swing the hand up and down from the wrist. (See Par. 

44.) 
Rush. Same as double time. 

44. The signals platoon and squad are intended primarily for 
communication between the captain and his platoon leaders. 
The signal platoon or squad indicates that the platoon com- 
mander is to cause the signal which follows to be executed by 
platoon or squad. 

Flag Signals 

45. The signal flags described below are carried by the com- 
pany musicians in the field. 

In a regiment in which it is impracticable to make the perma- 
nent battalion division alphabetically, the flags of a battalion 
are as shown; flags are assigned to the companies alphabetically, 
within their respective battalions, in the order given below. 
First battalion: 

Company A. Red field, white square. 

Company B. Red field, biue square. 

Company C. Red field, white diagonals. 

Company D. Red field, blue diagonals. 
Second battalion: 

Company E. White field, red square. 

Company F. White field, blue square. 

Company G. White field, red diagonals. 

Company H. White field, blue diagonals. 
Third battalion: 

Company I. Blue field, red square. 

Company K. Blue field, white square. 

Company L. Blue field, red diagonals. 

Company M. Blue field, white diagonals. 

46. In addition to their use in visual signaling, these flags 
serve to mark the assembly point of the company when d^ 
organized by combat, and to mark the location of the company 
in bivouac and elsewhere, when such use is desirable. 

47. (i) For communication between the firing line and the re- 
serve or conmiander in rear, the subjoined signals (Signal Corps 
codes) are prescribed and should be memorized. In transmission, 
their concealment from the enemy's view should be insured. Jn 
the absence of signal flags, the headdress or other substitute may 
be used. 
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SIGNALS AND CODES 

GENERAL SERVICE CODE. (INTERNATIONAL MORSE 

CODE.) 

Used for visual (except semaphore) and sound signaling, radio telegraphy, on 
cables using siphon recorders, in communication with the Navy, and in intra-Fieid 
Artillery buzzer communication. 

A J S 

B K T — 

L 

D H V 

B - II W 

p X 

0_ P y 

H Q Z 

1 — R 

NUMERALS 



1 6 8 

t 2 6 9 

I 3----- 7- 

t 

PUNCTUATION 



Period 

Comma 

Interrogation 

Hyphen or dash 

Parentheses (before and after the words) 

Quotation mark (beginning and ending) 

Exclamation 

Apostrophe 

Semicolon 

Colon 

Bar indicating fraction 

Underline (before and after the word or words 
it is wished to underline) 

Double dash (between preamble and address, 
between address and body of message, 
between body of message and signature, and 
immediately before a fraction) 

Cross 



Note. — Numerals and punctuations must be spelled out in the ardois, as they 
require more than four elements, which is the limit of the ardois keyboard. 



WIGWAG 

Signaling by flag, torch, hand lantern, or beam of searchlight (without shutter).^ 

1. There is one position and there are three motions. The position is with flag or 
other appliance held vertically, the sigialman facing directly toward the station with 
which it is desired to communicate. The first motion (the dot) is to the right of the 
sender, and will embrace an arc of 90**, starting with the vertical and returning to it, 
and will be made in a plane at right angles to the line connecting the two stations. 
The second motion (the dash) is a similar motion to the left of the sender. The third 
motion (front) is downward directly in front of the sender and instantly returned 
upward to the first position. This is used to indicate a pause or conclusion. 

2. The beam of the searchlight, though ordinsurily used with the shutter like the 
heliograph, may be used for long-distance signaling, when no shutter is suitable or 
available, in a similar manner to the flag or torch, the first position being a vertical 
one. A movement of the beam 90" to the right of the sender indicates a dot, a sim- 
ilar movement to the left indicates a dash; the beam is lowered vertically for front. 

3. To use the torch or hand lantern, a footlight must be employed as a point of 
reference to the motion. The lantern is more conveniently swung out upward to 
the right of the footlight for a dot, to the left for a dash, and raised vertically for 
front. 

4. To call a station, make the call letter until acknowledged, at intervals giving 
the call or signal of the calling station. If the call letter of a station is unknown, 
wave flag until acknowledged. In using the searcMight without shutter throw the 
beam in a vertical position and move it through an arc of iSo** in a plane at right angles 
to the line connecting the two stations untU acknowledged. To acknowledge a call, 

signal "Acknowledgement (or) I understand ( front)" followed by the call 

letter of the acknowledging station. 

Signaling with heliograph, flash lantern, and searchlight (with shutter) A 

I The first position is to turn a steady flash on the receiving station. The signals 
are made by short and long flashes. Use a short flash for dot and a long steady flash 
for dash. The elements of a letter should be slightly longer than in sound signals. 

2. To call a station, make the call letter until acknowledged, at intervals giving 
the call or signal of the calling station. 

3. If the call letter of a station be unknown, signal a series of dots rapidly made 
until acknowledged. Each station will then turn on a steady flash and adjust. When 
the adjustment is satisfactory to the called station, it will cut off its flash, and the 
calling station will proceed with its message. 

4. K the receiver sees that the sender's mirror needs adjustment, he will turn on 
a steady flash imtil answered by a steady flash. When the adjustment is satisfactory, 
the receiver will cut off his flash and the sender will resume his message. 

5. To break the sending station for other purposes, turn on a steady flash. 

Sound signals A 

1, Sound signals made by the whistle, foghorn, bugle, trumpet, and dnmi may well 
be used in a fog, mist, falling snow, or at night. They may be used with the dot and 
dash code. 

2. In applying the code to whistle, foghorn, bugle, or trumpet, one short blast indi- 
cates a dot and one long blast a dash. With the drum, one tap indicates a dot and 
two taps in rapid succession a dash. Although these signals can be used with a dot 
and dash code, they should be so used in connection with a preconcerted or conven- 
tional code. 



^ Extracts from Signal Book, United States Army. 



Orders, Commands, and Signals 



I4S 



Letter of 


If signaled from the rear 


If signaled from the firing 


alphabet. 


to the firing line. 


line to the rear. 


A M 


Ammimition going for- 
ward. 


Anunimition required. 


C C C 


Charge (mandatory at 


Am about to charge if no 




all times). 


instructions to the con- 
trary. 


C F 


Cease firing. 


Cease firing. 


D T 


Double time or " rush." 


Double time or " rush ** 
or hurry. 


F 


Conmience firing. 


Commence firing. 


F L 


Artillery fire is causing 


Artillery fire is causing us 




us losses. 


losses. 


G 


Move forward. 


Preparing to move for- 
ward. 


H H H 


Halt. 


Halt. 


K 


Negative. 


Negative. 


LT 


Left. 


Left. 





What is the (R.N. etc.)? 


What is the (R. N. etc.)? 


(Ardois and 


Interrogatory. 


Interrogatory. 


semaphore 






only.) 




- 




What is the (R.N. etc.)? 


What is the (R. N. etc.)? 


(All methods 


Interrogatory. 


Interrogatory. 


but ardois 




. - 


and sema- 






phore.) 






P 


Affirmative. 


Affirmative. 


R 


Acknowledgment. 


Acknowledgment. 


R N 


Range. 


Range. 


R T 


Right. 


Right. 


S S S 


Support going forward. 


Support needed. 


T 


Target. 


Target. 



(2) The Two-Arm Semaphore Code (illustrations on pages fol* 
lowing.) 



ERROR 




1 




NEGATIVE 








PREPARATORY 









ANNULINQ 




INTERROGATORY 







AFFIRMATIVE 







V 




ACKNOWLEDGE 



R I 



w 



ATTENTION 




INTERVAL 






NUMERALS 







SCHOOL OF THE SOLDIER 

48. The instructor explains briefly each movement, first exe- 
cuting it himself if practicable. He requires the recruits to 
take the proper positions unassisted and does not touch them 
for the purpose of correcting them, except when they are imable 
to correct themselves. He avoids keeping them too long at the 
same movement, although each should be understood before 
passing to another. He exacts by degrees the desired precision 
and uniformity. 

49. In order that all may advance as rapidly as their abili- 
ties permit, the recruits are grouped according to proficiency as 
instruction progresses. Those who lack aptitude and quickness 
are separated from the others and placed under experienced 
drill masters. 

mSTRUCTIOW WITHOUT ARMS 

50. For preliminary instruction a number of recruits, usually 
not exceeding three or four, are formed as a squad in single 
rank. 

Position of the Soldier, or Attention 

51. Heels on the same line and as near each other as the con- 
formation of the man permits. 

Feet turned out eqiially and forming an angle of about 45**. 

Knees straight without stiffness. 

Hips level and drawn back slightly; body erect' and resting 
equally on hips; chest lifted and arched; shoulders square and 
falling equally. 

Arms and hands hanging naturally, thmnb along the seam 
of the trousers. 

Head erect and squarely to the front, chin drawn in so that 
the axis of the head and neck is vertical; eyes straight to the 
front. 

Weight of the body resting equally upon the heels and balls 
of the feet. 
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The Rests 

53. Being at a halt, the commands are: FALL OUT; REST; 
AT EASE; and, i. Parade, 2. Rest 

At the command fall out, the men may leave the ranks, but 
are required to remain in the inmiediate vicinity. They resume 
their former places, at attention, at the command fall in. 

At the command rest each man keeps one foot in place, but is 
not required to preserve silence or immobOity. 

At the command at ease each man keeps one foot in place 
and is required to preserve silence but not immobility. 

53. I. Parade, 2. REST. Carry the right foot 6 inches straight 
to the rear, left knee slightly bent; clasp the hands, without 
constraint, in front of the center of the body, fingers joined, 
left hand uppermost, left thmnb clasped by the thmnb and fore- 
finger of the right hand; preserve silence and steadiness of 
position. 

54. To resiune the attention: i. Squad, 2. ATTENTION. 
The men take the position of the soldier. 

Eyes Right or Left 

55. I. Eyes, 2. RIGHT (LEFT), 3. FRONT. 

At the command right, turn the head to the right oblique, 
eyes fixed on the line of eyes of the men in, or supposed to be 
in, the same rank. At the command front, turn the head and 
eyes to the front. 

Facings 

56. To the flank: i. Right {Left), 2. FACE. 

Raise slightly the left heel and right toe; face to the right, 
turning on the right heel, assisted by a slight pressure on the 
ball of the left foot; place the left foot by the side of the right. 
Left face is executed on the left heel in the corresponding 
manner. 

Right (Left) half face is executed similarly, facing 45®. 

" To face in marching " and advance, turn on the ball of 
either foot and step off with the other foot in the new line of 
direction; to face in marching without gaining ground in the 
new direction, turn on the ball of either foot and mark time. 

57. To the rear: i. About, 2. FACE. 

Carry the toe of the right foot about a half foot-length to 
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the rear and slightly to the left of the left heel without changing 
the position of the left foot; face to the rear, turning to the 
right on the left heel and right toe; place the right heel by the 
side of the left. 

Salute with the Hand 

I. Hand^ 2. SALUTE. 

58. Raise the right hand smartly till the tip of the forefinger 
touches the lower part of the headdress above the right eye, 
thumb and fingers extended and joined, palm to the left, fore- 
arm inclined at about 45®, hand and wrist straight; at the same 
time look toward the person saluted. {TWO) Drop the arm 
smartly by the side. 

For rules governing salutes, see " Honors and Salutes," pars. 
758-765. 

STEPS AND MARCHINGS 

59. All steps and marchings executed from a halt, except 
right step, begin with the left foot. 

60. The length of the full step in quick time is 30 inches, 
measured from heel to heel, and the cadence is at the rate of 
120 steps per minute.' 

The length of the full step in double time is 36 inches; the 
cadence is at the rate of 180 steps per minute. 

The instructor, when necessary, indicates the cadence of the 
step by calling, one, two, three, four, or left, right, the instant the 
left and right foot, respectively, should be planted. 

6z. All steps and marchings and movements involving march 
are executed in quick time imless the squad be marching in 
double time, or double time be added to the command; in the 
latter case double time is added to the preparatory command. 
Example: i. Squad right, double time, 2. MARCH (School of the 
Squad). 

Quick Time 

63. Being at a halt, to march forward in quick time: i. FoT' 
umd, 2. MARCH. 

At the command forward, shift the weight of the body to the 
right leg, left knee straight. 

At the command march, move the left foot smartly straight 
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forward 30 inches from the right, sole near the ground, and 
plant it without shock; next, in hke manner, advance the right 
foot and plant it as above; continue the march. The arms 
swing naturally. 

63. Being at a halt, or in march in quick time, to march in 
double time: i. Double time^ 2. MARCH. 

If at a halt, at the first command shift the weight of the 
body to .the right leg. At the command marchy raise the fore- 
arms, fingers dosed, to a horizontal position along the waist 
line; take up an easy run with the step and cadence of double 
time, allowing a natural swinging motion to the arms. 

If marching in quick time, at the command marchy given as 
either foot strikes the ground, take one step in quick time, and 
then step off in double time. 

64. To resume the quick time: 1, Qtnck time, 2. MARCH. 
At thi^ command marchy given as either foot strikes the ground, 

advance and plant the other foot in double time; resume the 
qoick. time, dropping the hands by the sides. 

To Mark Time 

65. Being in march: i. Mark timey 2. MARCH. 

At the command march, given as either foot strikes the 
groimd, advance and plant the other foot; bring up the foot in 
rear and continue the cadence by alternately raising each foot 
about 2 inches and planting it on hne with the other. 

Being at a halt, at the command march, raise and plant the 
feet as described above. 

The Half Step 

66. I. Half step, 2. MARCH. 

Take steps of 15 inches in quick time, 18 inches in double 
time. 

67. Forward, half step, halt, and mark time may be executed 
one from the other in quick or double time. 

To resmne the full step from half step or mark time: i. For" 
ward, 2. MARCH. 

Side Step 

68. Being at a halt or mark tune: i. Right (Left) step, 
2. MARCH. 

Cany and plant the right foot 15 inches to the right; bring 
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the left foot beside it and continue the movement in the cadence 
of quick time. 

The side step is used for short distances only and is not exe- 
cuted in double time. 

If at order arms, the side step is executed at traU without 
command. 

Back Step 

69. Being at a halt or mark time: i. Backward^ 2, MARCH. 
Take steps of 15 inches straight to the rear. 

The back step is used for short distances only and is not exe- 
cuted in double time. 

If at order arms, the back step is executed at traU without 
command. 

To Halt 

70. To arrest the march in quick or double time: i, Squad^ 
2. HALT. 

At the command halt^ given as either foot strikes the groimd, 
plant the other foot as in marching; raise and place the first 
foot by the side of the other. If in double time, drop the hands 
by the sides. 

To March by the Flank 

71. Being in march: i. By the right (left) flank^ 2. MARCH. 
At th« command march, given as the ri^t foot strikes the 

ground, advance and plant the left foot, then face to the right 
in marching and step off in the new direction with the right foot. 

To March to the Rear 

73. Being in march: i. To the rear, 2. MARCH. 

At the command march, given as the right foot stiikes the 
ground, advance and plant the left foot; turn to the right about 
on the balls of both feet and immediately step off with the left 
foot. 

If marching in double time, turn to the right about, taking 
four steps in place, keeping the cadence, and then step off with 
the left foot. 

Change Step 

73. Being in march: i. Change step, 2. MARCH. 
At the command march, given as the right foot strikes the 
ground, advance and plant the left foot; plant the toe of the 
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right foot near the heel of the left and step off with the left 
foot. 

The change on the right foot is similarly executed, the com- 
mand march being given as the left foot strikes the ground. 



MANUAL OF ARMS 

74. As soon as practicable the recruit is taught the use, 
nomenclature (PL I), and care of his rifle; when fair progress 
has been made in the instruction without arms, he is taught 
the manual of arms; instruction without arms and that with 
arms alternate. 

75. The following ndes govern the carrying of the piece: 
First. The piece is not carried with cartridges in either the 

chamber or the magazine except when specifically ordered. 
When so loaded, or supposed to be loaded, it is habitually car- 
ried locked; that is, with the safety lock turned to the " safe." 
At all other times it is carried unlocked, with the trigger pulled. 

Second. Whenever troops are formed under arms, pieces are 
immediately inspected at the ^onmiands: i. Inspection^ 2. 
ARMS; 3. Order {Right shoulder^ part), 4. ARMS. 

A similar inspection is made immediately before dismissal. 

If cartridges are foimd in the chamber or magazine they are 
removed and placed in the belt. 

Third. The cut-off is kept turned " off " except when car- 
tridges are actually used. 

Fourth. The bayonet is not fixed except in bayonet exercise, 
on guard, or for combat. 

Fifth. Fall in is executed with the piece at the order arms. 
Fall out, rest, and at ease are executed as without arms. On 
resuming attention the position of order arms is taken. 

Sixth. If at the order, unless otherwise prescribed, the piece 
is brought to the right shoulder at the command march, the 
three motions corresponding with the first three steps. Move- 
ments may be executed at the trail by prefacing the prepara- 
tory command with the words at traU; as, i. At traU, forward^ 
2. MARCH; the trail is taken at the command march. 

When the facings, alignments, open and close ranks, taking 
interval or distance, and assembUngs are executed from the 
order, raise the piece to the trail while in motion and resume 
the order on halting. 
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Seventh. The piece is brought to the order on halting. The 
execution of the order begins when the halt is completed. 

Eighth. A disengaged hand in double time is held as when 
without arms. 

76. The following ndes govern the execution of the manual 
of arms: 

First. In all positions of the left hand at the balance (center 
of gravity, bayonet unfixed) the thumb clasps the piece; the 
sUng is included in the grasp of the hand. 

Second. In all positions of the piece " diagonally across the 
body " the position of the piece, left arm and hand are the same 
as in port arms. 

Third. In resuming the order from any position in the 
manual, the motion next to the last concludes with the butt of 
the piece about 3 inches from the ground, barrel to the rear, 
the left hand above and near the right, steadying the piece, 
fingers extended and joined, forearm and wrist straight and in- 
dining downward, aU fingers of the right hand grasping the 
piece. To complete the order, lower the piece gently to the 
ground with the right hand, drop the left quickly by the side, 
and take the position of order arms. 

Allowing the piece to drop through the right hand to the 
ground, or other similar abuse of the rifle to produce effect in 
executing the manual, is prohibited. 

Fourth. The cadence of the motions is that of quick time; 
the recruits are first required to give their whole attention to 
the details of the motions, the cadence being gradually ac- 
quired as they become accustomed to handling their pieces. 
The instructor may require them to coimt aloud in cadence 
with the motions. 

Fifth. The manual is taught at a halt and the movements are, 
for the purpose of instruction, divided into motions and exe- 
cuted in detail; in this case the command of execution deter- 
mines the prompt execution of the first motion, and the com- 
mands, two, threey four^ that of the other motions. 

To execute the movements in detail, the instructor first cau- 
tions: By the numbers; all movements divided into motions are 
then executed as above explained until he cautions: Without the 
numbers; or commands movements other than those in the 
manual of arms. 

Sixth. Whenever circumstances require, the regular positions 
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of the manual of arms and the firings may be ordered without 
regard to the previous position of the piece. 

Under exceptional conditions of weather or fatigue the rifle 
may be carried in any manner directed. 

77. Position of order arms standing : The butt rests evenly 
on the groimd, barrel to the rear, toe of the butt on a line with 
toe of, and touching, the right shoe, arms and hands hanging 
naturally, right hand holding the piece between the thiunb and 
fingers. 

78. Being at order arms: i. Present^ 2. ARMS. 

With the right hand carry the piece in front of the center of 
the body, barrel to the rear and vertical, grasp it with the left 
hand at the balance, forearm horizontal and resting against 
the body. (TWO) Grasp the small of the stock with the right 
hand. 

79. Being at order arms: i. Port^ 2. ARMS. 

With the right hand raise and throw the piece diagonally 
across the body, grasp it smartly with both hands; the right, 
palm down, at the sniall of the stock; the left, palm up, at the 
balance; barrel up, sloping to the left and crossing opposite the 
junction of the neck with the left shoulder; right forearm hori- 
zontal; left forearm resting against the body; the piece in a 
vertical plane parallel to the front. 

80. Being at present arms: i. Port, 2. ARMS. 

Carry tbe piece diagonally across the body and take the posi- 
tion of port arms. 

81. Being at port arms: i. Present, 2. ARMS. 

Carry the piece to a vertical position in front of the center of 
the body and take the position of present arms. 

82. Being at present or port arms: i. Order , 2. ARMS. 

Let go with the right hand; lower and carry the piece to the 
right with the left hand; regrasp it with the right hand just 
above the lower band; let go with the left hand, and take the 
next to the last position in coming to the order. (TWO) Com- 
plete the order. 

83. Being at order arms: i. Right shoulder, 2. ARMS. 
With the right hand raise and throw the piece diagonally 

across the body; carry the right hand quickly to the butt, em- 
bracing it, the heel between the first two fingers. (TWO) With- 
out changing the grasp of the right hand, place the piece on the 
right shoulder, barrel up and inclined at an angle of about 45** 
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from the horizontal, trigger guard in the hollow of the shoulder, 
right elbow near the side, the piece in a vertical plane perpen- 
dicular to the front; carry the left hand, thxunb and fingers 
extended and joined, to the small of the stock, tip of the fore- 
finger touching the cocking piece, wrist straight and elbow 
down. (THREE) Drop the left hand by the side. 

84. Being at right shoulder. arms: i. Order y 2. ARMS. 
Press the butt down quickly and throw the piece diagonally 

across the body, the right hand retaining the grasp of the butt. 
(TWO), (THREE) Execute order arms as described from port 
arms. 

85. Being at port arms: i. Right shoulder ^ 2. ARMS, 
Change the right hand to the butt. (TWO), (THREE) As in 

right shoulder arms from order arms. 

86. Being at right shoulder arms: i. Port^ 2. ARMS, 

Press the butt down quickly and throw the piece diagonally 
across the body, the right hand retaining its grasp of the butt. 
(TWO) Change the right hand to the small of the stock. 

87. Being at right shoulder arms: i. Present^ 2. ARMS. 
Execute port arms. (THREE) Execute present arms. 

88. Being at present arms: i. Right shoulder ^ 2. ARMS. 
Execute port arms. (TWO), (THREE), (FOUR) Execute 

right shoulder arms as from port arms. 

89. Being at port arms: i. Left shoulder , 2. ARMS. 

Carry the piece with the right hand and place it on the left 
shoulder, barrel up, trigger guard in the hollow of the shoulder; 
at the same time grasp the butt with the left hand, heel between 
first and second fingers, thumb and fingers closed on the stock. 
(TWO) Drop the right hand by the side. 

Being at left shoulder arms: i. Port^ 2. ARMS. 

Grasp the piece with the right hand at the small of the stock. 
(TWO) Carry the piece to the right with the right hand, re- 
grasp it with the left, and take the position of port arms. 

Left shoulder arms may be ordered directly from the order, 
right shoulder or present, or the reverse. At the conunand arms 
execute port arms and continue in cadence to the position or- 
dered. 

90. Being at order arms: i. Parade, 2. Rest. 

Carry the right foot 6 inches straight to the rear, left knee 
slightly bent; carry the muzzle in front of the center of the 
body, barrel to the left; grasp the piece with the left hand just 
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below the stacking swivel, and with the right hand below and 
against the left. 

Being at parade rest: i. Squad, 2. ATTENTION. 

Resume the order, the left hand quitting the piece opposite 
the right hip. 

91. Being at order arms: i. TraQy 2. ARMS, 

Raise the piece, right arm slightly bent, and incline. the muz- 
zle forward so that the barrel makes an angle of about 30** with 
the vertical. 

When it can be done without danger or inconvenience to oth- 
ers, the piece may be grasped at the balance and the muzzle 
lowered until the piece is horizontal; a similar position in the 
left hand may be used. 

92. Being at trail arms: i. Order , 2. ARMS. 

Lower the piece with the right hand and resume the order. 

Rifle Salute 

93. Being at right shoulder arms: i. Rifle, 2. SALUTE. 

Carry the left hand smartly to the small of the stock, fore- 
arm horizontal, palm of hand down, thumb and fingers ex- 
tended and joined, forefinger touching end of cocking piece; 
look toward the person saluted. (TWO) Drop left hand by the 
side; turn head and eyes to the front. 

94. Being at order or trail arms: i. Rifle, 2. SALUTE. 
Carry the left hand smartly to the right side, palm of the 

hand down, thumb and fingers extended and joined, forefinger 
against piece near the muzzle; look toward the person saluted. 
(TWO) Drop the left hand by the side; turn the head and eyes 
to the front. 
For rules governing salutes, see ** Honors and Salutes " (pars. 

758-765). 

The Bayonet 

95. Being at order arms: i. Fix, 2. BAYONET. 

If the bayonet scabbard is carried on the belt: Execute parade 
rest; grasp the bayonet with the right hand, back of hand to- 
ward the body; draw the bayonet from the scabbard and fix it 
on the barrel, glancing at the muzzle; resume the order. 

If the bayonet is carried on the haversack: Draw the bayonet 
with the left hand and fix it in the most convenient manner. 

96. Being at order arms: i. Unfix, 2. BAYONET* 
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If the bayonet scabbard is carried on the belt: Execute parade 
rest; grasp the handle of the bayonet firmly with the right hand, 
pressing the spring with the forefinger of the right hand; raise 
the bayonet until the handle is about 12 inches above the muz- 
zle of the piece; drop the point to the left, back of the hand 
toward the body, and, glancing at the scabbard, return the 
bayonet, the blade passing between the left arm and the body; 
regrasp the piece with the right hand and resume the order. 

If the bayonet scabbard is carried on the haversack: Take 
the bayonet from the rifle with the left hand and return it to 
the scabbard in the most convenient manner. 

If marching or l)dng down, the bayonet is fixed and imfixed 
in the most expeditious and convenient manner and the piece 
returned to the original position. 

Fix and imfix bayonet are executed with promptness and 
regularity but not in cadence. 

97. CHARGE BAYONET. Whether executed at halt or in 
miotion, the bayonet is held toward the opponent as in the posi- 
tion of ffuard in the Manual for Bayonet Exercise. 

Exercises for instruction in bayonet combat are prescribed in 
the Manual for Bayonet Exercise. 

The Inspection 

98. Being at order arms: i. Inspection^ 2. ARMS. 

At the second command take the position of port arms. (T WO) 
Seize the bolt handle with the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, turn the handle up, draw the bolt bac]L, and glance 
at the chamber. Having found the chamber empty, or having 
emptied it, raise the head and eyes to the front. 

99. Being at inspection arms: i. Order {Right shoulder j port), 
2. ARMS. 

At the preparatory command push the bolt forward, turn the 
handle down, pull the trigger, and resiune port arms. At the 
command arms, complete the movement ordered. 

To Dismiss the Squad 

100. Being at halt: i. Inspection, 2. ARMS, 3. Port, 4. ARMS, 
5. DISMISSED. 



SCHOOL OF THE SQUAD 

zoz. Soldiers are grouped into squads for purposes of in- 
struction, discipline, control, and order. 

Z02. The squad proper consists of a corporal and seven pri- 
vates. 

The movem^its in the School of the Squad are designed to 
make the squad a fixed unit and to facilitate the control and 
movement of the company. If the niunber of men grouped is 
more than 3 and less than 12, they are formed as a squad of 
4 files, the excess above 8 being posted as file closers. If the 
niunber grouped is greater than 11, 2 or more squads are formed 
and the group is termed a platoon. 

For the instruction of recruits, these rules may be modified. 

Z03. The corporal is the squad leader, and when absent is 
replaced by a designated private. If no private is designated, 
the senior in length of service acts as leader. 

The corporal, when in ranks, is posted as the left man in the 
front rank of the squad. 

When the corporal leaves the ranks to lead his squad, his rear 
rank man steps into the front rank, and the file remains blank 
until the corporal returns to his place in ranks, when his rear 
rank man steps back into the rear rank. 

Z04. In battle officers and sergeants endeavor to preserve 
the integrity of squads; they designate new leaders to replace 
those disabled, organize new squads when necessary, and see 
that every man is placed in a squad. 

Men are taught the necessity of remaining with the squad to 
which they belong and, in case it be broken up or they become 
separated therefrom, to attach themselves to the nearest squad 
and platoon leaders, whether these be of their own or of another 
organization. 

105. The squad executes the hdltt restSy facings^ steps and 
marchings^ and the manual of arms as explained in the School 
of the Soldier. 
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To Form the Squad 

zo6. To form the squad the instructor places himself 3 paces 
in front of where the center is to be and commands: FALL IN. 

The men assemble at attention, pieces at the order, and are 
arranged by the corporal in double rank, as nearly as practicable 
in order of height from right to left, each man dropping his left 
hand as soon as the man on his left has his interval. The rear 
rank forms with distance of 40 inches. 

The instructor then commands: COUNT OFF. 

At this command all except the right hie execute eyes rights 
and beginning on the right, the men in each rank coimt one^ 
twoy three four; each man turns his head and eyes to the front 
as he coimts. 

Pieces are then inspected. 

Alignments 

107. To align the squad, the base file or files having been 
estabUshed: i. Right {Left)^ 2. DRESS, 3. FRONT. 

At the command dress all men place the left hand upon the 
hip (whether dressing to the right or left); each man, except 
the base file, when on or near the new Une executes eyes right, 
and, taking steps of 2 or 3 inches, places himself so that his 
right arm rests lightly against the arm of the man on his right, 
and so that his eyes and shoulders are in Une with those of the 
men on his right; the rear rank men cover in file. 

The instructor verifies the aUgnment of both ranks from the 
right flank and orders up or back such men as may be in rear, 
or in advance, of the Hne; only the men designated move. 

At the command /ron/, given when the ranks are aligned, each 
man turns his head and eyes to the front and drops his left hand 
by his side. 

In the first drills the basis of the alignment is established on, 
or parallel to, the front of the squad; afterwards, in obUque 
directions. 

Whenever the position of the base file or files necessitates a 
considerable movement by the squad, such movement will be 
executed by marching to the front or obUque, to the flank or 
backward, as the case may be, without other command, and at 
the trail. 

Z08. To preserve the aHgnment when marching: GUIDE 
RIGHT {LEFT). 
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The men preserve their intervals from the side of the guide, 
yielding to pressure from that side and resisting pressure from 
the opposite direction; they recover intervals, if lost, by gradu- 
ally opening out or closing in; they recover alignment by slightly 
lengthening or shortening the step; the rear-rank men cover 
their file leaders at 40 inches. 

In double rank, the front-rank man on the right, or designated 
flank, conducts the march; when marching faced to the flank, 
the leading man of the front rank is the guide. 

To Take Intervals and Distances 

109. Being in line at a halt: i. Take interval^ 2. To the right 
{left), 3. MARCH, 4. Squad, 5. HALT. 

At the second command the rear-rank men march backward 
4 steps and halt; at the command march all face to the right 
and the leading man of each rank steps ofl; the other men step 
off in succession, each following the preceding man at 4 paces, 
rear-rank men marching abreast of their file leaders. 

At the command halt, given when all have their intervals, all 
halt and face to the front. 

no. Being at intervals, to assemble the squad: i. Assemble^ 
to the right {left), 2. MARCH. 

The front-rank man on the right stands fast, the rear-rank 
man on the right closes to 40 inches. The other men face to the 
right, close by the shortest line, and face to the front. 

111. Being in line at a halt and having counted off: i. Take 
distance, 2. MARCH, 3. Squad, 4. HALT. 

At the command march No. i of the front rank moves straight 
to the front; Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of the front rank and Nos. i, 2, 3, 
and 4 of the rear rank, in the order named, naove straight to 
the front, each stepping off so as to follow the preceding man 
at 4 paces. The command halt is given when all have their dis- 
tances. 

In case more than one squad is in line, each squad executes 
the movement as above. The guide of each rank of niunbers is 
right. 

112. Being at distances, to assemble the squad: i. Assemble, 
2. MARCH. 

No. I of the front rank stands fast; the other niunbers move 
forward to their proper pls'^^s in line. 
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To Stack and Take Arms 

113. Being in line at a halt: STACK ARMS. 

Each even number of the front rank grasps his piece with 
the left hand at the upper band and rests the butt between his 
feet, barrel to the front, muzzle inclined slightly to the front 
and opposite the center of the interval on his right, the thiunb 
and forefinger raising the stacking swivel; each even number 
of the rear rank then passes his piece, barrel to the rear, to 
his file leader, who grasps it between the bands with his right 
hand and throws the butt about 2 feet in advance of that of 
his own piece and opposite the right of the interval, the right 
hand slipping to the upper band, the thumb and forefinger 
raising the stacking swivel, which he engages with that of his 
own piece; each odd number of the front rank raises his piece 
with the right hand, carries it well forward, barrel to the front; 
the left hand, guiding the stacking swivel, engages the lower 
hook of the swivel of his own piece with the free hook of that 
of the even number of the rear rank; he then turns the barrel 
outward into the angle formed by the other two pieces and 
lowers the butt to the ground, to the right of and against the 
toe of his right shoe. 

The stacks made, the loose pieces are laid on them by the 
even numbers of the front rank. 

When each man has finished handling pieces, he takes the 
position of the soldier. 

114. Being in line behind the stacks: TAKE ARMS, 

The loose pieces are returned by the even niunbers of the 
front rank; each even number of the front rank grasps his own 
piece with the left hand, the piece of his rear-rank man with 
his right hand, grasping both between the bands; each odd 
number of the front rank grasps his piece in the same way with 
the right hand, disengages it by raising the butt from the 
groimd and then, turning the piece to the right, detaches it 
from the stack; each even number of the front rank disengages 
and detaches his piece by turning it to the left, and then passes 
the piece of his rear-rank man to him, and all resume the order. 

115. Should any squad have Nos. 2 and 3 blank files, No. i 
rear rank takes the place of No. 2 rear rank in making and 
breaking the stack; the stacks made or broken, he resumes his 
post. 
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Pieces not used in making tlie stack are termed loose pieces. 
Pieces are never stacked with tlie bayonet fixed. 

The Obligae March 

ii6. For the instruction of recruits, the squad being in col- 
umn or correctly aligned, the instructor causes the squad to face 
half rig^t or half left, points out to the men their rdative posi- 
tions, and explains that these are to be maintained in the oblique 
march. 

117. I. mghi {Left) oblique, 2. MARCH. 

Each man stqps off in a direction 45^ to the right of his 
original front. He preserves his relative position, keeping his 
shoulders parallel to those of the guide (the man on the right 
front of the line or column), and so regulates his steps that the 
ranks remain parallel to their original front. 

At the command ludt the men halt faced to the front. 

To resume the original direction: i. Forward, 2. MARCH. 

The men half face to the left in marching and then move 
straight to the front. 

If at h(df step or rrutrk time while obliquing, the oblique 
march is resimied by the commands: i. Oblique, 2. MARCH. 

To Turn on Moving Pivot 

X18. Being in line: i. Right (Left) turn, 2. MARCH. 

The movement is executed by each rank successively and on 
the same ground. At the second command, the pivot man of 
the front rank faces to the right in marching and takes the 
half step; the other men of the rank oblique to the right until 
opposite their places in Hne, then execute a second right oblique 
and take the half step on arriving abreast of the pivot man. 
All glance toward the marching flank while at half step and 
take the full step without command as the last man arrives on 
the line. 

Right (Left) half turn is executed in a similar manner. The 
pivot man makes a half change of direction to the right and 
the other men make quarter changes in obliquing. 

To Turn on Fixed Pivot 

119. Being in line, to turn and march: i. Squad right (left), 
2. MARCH. 
At the second command, the right flank man in the front rank 
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faces to the right in marching and marks time; the other front 
rank men oblique to the right, place themselves abreast of the 
pivot, and mark time. In the rear rank the third man from the 
right, followed in column by the second and first, mov^ straight 
to the front until in rear of his front-rank man, when all face 
to the right in marching and mark time; the other number of 
the rear rank moves straight to the front four paces and places 
himself abreast of the man on his right. Men on the new line 
glance toward the marching flank while marking time and, as 
the last man arrives on the line, both ranks execute forward^ 
marchf without command. 

120. Being in line, to turn and halt: i. Squad right (left), 2. 
MARCH, 3. Squad, 4. HALT. 

The third command is given immediately after the second. 
The turn is executed as prescribed in the preceding paragraph 
except that all men, on arriving on the new line, mark time 
until the fourth command is given, when all halt. The fourth 
command should be given as the last man arrives on the 
line. 

121. Being in line, to turn about and march: i. Squad right 
(left) about, 2. MARCH. 

At the second command, the front rank twice executes squdd 
right, initiating the second squad right when the man on the 
marching flank has arrived abreast of the rank. In the rear 
rank the third man from the right, followed by the second and 
first in column, moves straight to the front until on the prolon- 
gation of the line to be occupied by the rear rank; changes direc- 
tion to the right; moves in the new direction until in rear of 
his front-rank man, when all face to the right in marching, 
mark time, and glance toward the marching flank. The fourth 
man marches on the left of the third to his new position; as he 
arrives on the line, both ranks execMte forward, march, without 
conmiand. 

122. Being in line, to turn about and halt: i. Squad right 
(left) about, 2. MARCH, 3. Squad, 4. HALT. 

The third command is given immediately after the second. 
The turn is executed as prescribed in the preceding paragraph 
except that all men, on arriving on the new line, mark time 
until the fourth command is given, when all halt. The fourth 
command should be given as the last man arrives on the 
line. 
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To Follow the Corporal 

123. Being assembled or deployed, to march the squad with- 
out umiecessary commands, the corporal places himself in front 
of it and commands: FOLLOW ME, 

If in line or skirmish line, No. 2 of the front rank follows in 
the trace of the corporal at about 3 paces; the other men con- 
form to the movements of No. 2, guiding on him and maintain- 
ing their relative positions. 

If in column, the head of the column follows the corporal. 

To Deploy as Skirmishers 

124. Being in any formation, assembled: i. As sktrmishers, 
2. MARCH. 

The corporal places himself in front of the squad, if not 
already there. Moving at a run, the men place themselves 
abreast of the corporal at half-pace intervals, Nos. i and 2 on 
his right, Nos. 3 and 4 on his left, rear-rank men on the right 
of their file leaders, extra men on the left of No. 4; all then 
conform to the corporal's gait. 

When the squad is acting alone, skirmish Mne is similarly 
formed on No. 2 of the front rank, who stands fast or continues 
the march, as the case may be; the corporal places himself in 
front of the squad when advancing and in rear when halted. 

When deployed as skirmishers, the men march at ease, pieces 
at the trail xmless otherwise ordered. 

The corporal is the guide when in the line; otherwise No. 2 
front rank is the guide. 

125. The normal interval between skirmishers is one-half 
pace, resulting practically in one man per yard of front. The 
front of a squad thus deployed as skirmishers is about 10 paces. 

To Increase or Diminish Intervals 

126. If assembled, and it is desired to deploy at greater than 
the normal interval; or if deployed, and it is desired to increase 
or decrease the interval: i. As sktrmishers^ {so many) paces^ 
2. MARCH. 

Intervals are taken at the indicated number of paces. If 
already deployed, the men move by the flank toward or away 
from the guide. 
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The Assembly 

127. Being deployed: i. Assemble. 2. MARCH, 

The men move toward the corporal and form in their proper 
places. 

If the corporal continues to advance, the men move in double 
time, form, and follow him. 

The assembly while marching to the rear is not executed. 

Kneeling and Lying Down 

128. If standing: KNEEL. 

Half face to the right; carry the right toe about i foot to the 
left rear of the left heel; kneel on right knee, sitting as nearly 
as possible on the right heel; left forearm across left thigh; 
piece remains in position of order arms, right hand grasping it 
above the lower band. 

129. If standing or kneeling: LIE DOWN. 

Kneel, but with right knee against left heel; carry back the 
left foot and lie flat on the belly, inclining body about 35° to the 
right; piece horizontal, barrel up, muzzle ofl the ground and 
pointed to the front; elbows on the groimd; left hand at the 
balance, right hand grasping the small of the stock opposite the 
neck. This is the position of order arms, Ijdng down. 

130. If kneeling or lying down: RISE. 

If kneeling, stand up, faced to the front, on the groimd marked 
by the left heel. 

If lying down, raise body on both knees; stand up, faced to 
the front, on the ground marked by the knees. 

131. If lying down: KNEEL. 

Raise the body on both knees; take the position of kneel. 

Z32. In double rank, the positions of kneeling and lying 
down are ordinarily used only for the better utilization of 
cover. 

When deployed as skirmishers, a sitting position may be 
taken in lieu of the position kneeling. 

LOADINGS AND FIRINGS 

133. The commands for loading and firing are the same 
whether standing, kneeling, or lying down. The firings are 
always executed at a halt. 
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When kneeling or l3ring down in double rank, the rear rank 
does not load, aim, or fire. 

The instruction in firing will be preceded by a command for 
loading. 

Loadings are executed in line and skirmish line only. 

134. Pieces having been ordered loaded are kept loaded 
without command until the command uvXoad^ or inspection arms^ 
fresh clips being inserted when the magazine is exhausted. 

Z35. The aiming point or target is carefully pointed out. 
This may be done before or after announcing the sight set- 
ting. Both are indicated before giving the command for firing, 
but may be omitted when the target appears suddenly and is 
unmistAkable; in such case battle sight is used if no sight set- 
ting is announced. 

136. The target or aiming point having been designated and 
the sight setting announced, such designation or announcement 
need not be repeated until a change of either or both is neces- 
sary. 

Troops are trained to continue their fire upon the aiming point 
or target designated, and at the sight setting announced, until 
a change is ordered. 

137. If the men are not already in the position of load, that 
position is taken at the aimouncement of the si^t setting; 
if the announcement is omitted, the position is taken at the first 
command for firing. 

Z38. When deployed, the use of the sling as an aid to accu- 
rate firing is discretionary with each man. 

To Load 

139. Being in line or skirmish line at halt: i. With dummy 
(blank or baU) cartridges^ 2. LOAD, 

At the command load each front-rank man or skirmisher 
faces half right and carries the right foot to the right, about i 
foot, to such position as will insiure the greatest firmness and 
steadiness of the body; raises, or lowers, the piece and drops it 
into the left hand at the balance, left thumb extended along the 
stock, muzzle at the height of the breast, and turns the cut-off 
up. With the right hand he turns and draws the bolt back, 
takes a loaded clip and inserts the end in the dip slots, places 
the thiunb on the powder space of the top cartridge, the fiogers 
extending around the piece and tips resting on the magazine 
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floor plate; forces the cartridges into the magazine by pressing 
down with the thmnb; without removing the dip, thrusts the 
bolt home, turning down the handle; turns the safety lock to 
the " safe " and carries the hand to the small of the stock. 
Each rear rank man moves to the right front, takes a similar 
position opposite the interval to the right of his front rank 
man, muzzle of the piece extending beyond the front rank, and 
loads. 

A skirmish line may load while moving, the pieces being held 
as nearly as practicable in the position of load. 

If kneeling or sitting, the position of the piece is similar; if 
kneeUng, the left forearm rests on the left thigh; if sitting, the 
elbows are supported by the knees. If l)dng down, the left hand 
steadies and supports the piece at the balance, the toe of the 
butt resting on the ground, the muzzle off the ground. 

For reference, these positions (standing, kneeling, and lying 
down) are designated as that of load. 

Z40. For instruction in loading: i. Simulate^ 2. LOAD. 

Executed as above described except that the cut-off remains 
** off " and the handling of cartridges is simulated. 

The recruits are flrst taught to simulate loading and firing; 
after a few lessons dummy cartridges may be used. Later, 
blank cartridges may be used. 

141. The ifie may be used as a single loader by turning the 
magazine " off." Tlie magazine may be filled in whole or in 
part while " off " or " on " by pressing cartridges singly down 
and back imtil they are in the proper place. The use of the 
rifle as a single loader is, however, to be regarded as exceptional. 

To Unload 

142. UNLOAD. 

Take the position of load, turn the safety lock up and move 
bolt alternately back and forward until aU the cartridges are 
ejected. After the last cartridge is ejected the chamber is 
dosed by first thrusting the bolt sUghtly forward to free it 
from the stud holding it in place when the chamber is open, 
pressing the follower down and back to engage it under the 
bolt and then thrusting the bolt home; the trigger is pulled. 
The cartridges are then picked up, deaned, and returned to 
the belt and the piece is brought to the order. 
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To Set the Sight 

143. RANGE, ELEVEN HUNDRED {EIGHT-FIFTY, etc.), 
or BATTLE SIGHT. 

The sight is set at the elevation indicated. The instructor 
explains and verihes sight settings. 

To Fire by Volley 

144. I. READY, 2. AIM, 3. Squad, 4. FIRE. 

At the command ready turn the safety lock to the " ready; " 
at the command aim raise the piece with both hands and sup- 
port the butt firmly against the hollow of the right shoulder, 
right thumb clasping the stock, barrel horizontal, left elbow 
well imder the piece, right elbow as high as the shoulder; incline 
the head slightly forward and a little to the right, cheek against 
the stock, left eye closed, right eye looking through the notch 
of the rear sight so as to perceive the object aimed at, second 
joint of forefinger resting lightly against the front of the trigger 
and taking up the slack; top of front sight is carefully raised 
into, and held in, the line of sight. 

Each rear-rank man aims through the interval to the right 
of his file leader and leans slightly forward to advance the 
muzzle of his piece beyond the front rank. 

In aiming kneeling, the left elbow rests on the left knee, 
point of elbow in front of kneecap. In aiming sitting, the elbows 
are supported by the knees. 

In aiming lying down, raise the piece with both hands; rest 
on both elbows and press the butt firmly against the right 
shoulder. 

At the command fire press the finger against the trigger; fire 
without deranging the aim and without lowering or turning the 
piece; lower the piece in the position of load and load. 

145. To continue the firing: i. AIM, 2. Squad, 3. FIRE. 
Each command is executed as previously explained. Load 

(from magazine) is executed by drawing back and thrusting 
home the bolt with the right hand, leaving the safety lock at 
the " ready." 

To Fire at Will 

146. FIRE AT WILL. 

Each man, independently of the others, comes to the ready, 
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aims carefully and deliberately at the aiming point or target, 
fires^ loads, and continues the firing until order to suspend or 
cease firing. 

147. To increase (decrease) the rate of fire in progress the 
instructor shouts: FASTER (SLOWER). 

Men are trained to fire at the rate of about three shots per 
minute at effective ranges and five or six at close ranges, de- 
voting the minimum of time to loading and the maximmn to 
deliberate aiming. To illustrate the necessity for deliberation, 
and to habituate men to combat conditions, small and compara- 
tively indistinct targets are designated. 

To Fire by Clip 

148. CLIP FIRE. 

Executed in the same manner as fire at unU, except that each 
man, after having exhausted the cartridges then in the piece, 
suspends firing. 

To Suspend Firing 

149. The instructor blows a long blast of the whistle and 
repeats same, if necessary, or commands: SUSPEND FIRING. 

Firing stops; pieces are held, loaded and locked, in a posi- 
tion of readiness for instant resumption of firing, rear sights 
imchanged. The men continue to observe the target or aiming 
point, or the place at which the target disappeared, or at which 
it is expected to reappear. 

This whistle signal may be used as a preliminary to cease 
firing. 

To Cease Firing 

150. CEASE FIRING. 

Firing stops; pieces not already there are brought to the 
position of load; those not loaded, are loaded; sights are laid, 
pieces are locked and brought to the order. 

Cease firing is used for long pauses, to prepare for changes of 
position, or to steady the men. 

151. Commands for suspending or ceasing fire may be given 
at any time after the preparatory command for firing whether 
the firing has actually commenced or not. 
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THE USE OF COVER 

152. The recruit should be given careful instruction in the 
individual use of cover. 

It should be impressed upon him that, in taking advantage of 
natural cover, he must be able to fire easily and eflFectively 
upon the enemy; if advancing on an enemy, he must do so 
steadily and as rapidly as possible; he must conceal himself as 
much as possible while firing and while advancing. While 
setting his sight, he should be imder cover or lying prone. 

153. To teach him to fire easily and effectively, at the same 
time concealing himself from the view of the enemy, he is 
practiced in simulated firing in the prone, sitting, kneeling, and 
crouching positions, from behind hillocks, trees, heaps of earth 
or rocks, from depressions, gullies, ditches, doorwajrs, or win- 
dows. He is taught to fire aroimd the right side of his conceal- 
ment whenever possible, or, when this is not possible, to rise 
enough to fire over the top of his concealment. 

When these details are imderstood, he is required to select 
cover with reference to an assumed enemy and to place himself 
behind it in proper position for firing. 

154. The evil of remaining too long in one place, however 
good the concealment, should be explained. He should be taught 
to advance from cover to cover, selecting cover in advance 
before leaving his concealment. 

It should be impressed upon him that a man nmning rapidly 
toward the enemy furnishes a poor target. He should be trained 
in springing from a prone position behind concealment, running 
at top speed to cover and throwing himself behind it. He should 
also be practiced in advancing from cover to cover by crawling, 
or by lying on the left side, rifle grasped in the right hand, and 
pushing himself forward with the right leg. 

155. He should be taught that, when fired on while acting 
independently, he should drop to the groxmd, seek cover, and 
then endeavor to locate his enemy. 

156. The instruction of the recruit in the use of cover is con- 
tinued in the combat exercises of the company, but he must 
then be taught that the proper advance of the platoon or com- 
pany and the effectiveness of its fire is of greater importance 
than the question of cover for individuals. He should also be 
taught that he may not move about or shift his position in the 
firing line except the better to see the target. 
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OBSERVATION 

157. The abOity to use his eyes accurately is of great impor- 
tance to the soldier. The recruit should be trained in observing 
his surroundings from positions and when on the march. 

He should be practiced in pointing out and naming mihtary 
features of the groimd; in distinguishing between living beings; 
in countmg distant groups of objects or beings; in recognizing 
colors and forms. 

158. In the training of men in the mechanism of the firing 
line, they should be practiced in repeating to one another target 
and aiming point designations and in quickly locating and point- 
ing out a designated target. They should be taught to distin- 
guish, from a prone position, distant objects, particularly troops, 
both with the naked eye and with field glasses. Similarly, they 
should be trained in estimating distances. 



SCHOOL OF THE COMPANY 

159. The captain is responsible for the theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction of his officers and non-commissioned officers, 
not only in the duties of their respective grades, but in those of 
the next higher grades. 

160. The company in line is formed in double rank with the 
men arranged, as far as practicable, according to height from 
right to left, the tallest on the right. 

The original division into squads is effected by the conmoiand: 
COUNT OFF. The squads, successively from the right, coimt 
off as in the School of the Squad, corporals placing themselves 
as Nos. 4 of the front rank. If the left squad contains less than 
six men, it is either increased to that number by transfers from 
other squads or is broken up and its members assigned to other 
squads and posted in the Une of file closers. These squad or- 
ganizations are maintained, by transfers if necessary, tmtil the 
company becomes so reduced in numbers as to necessitate a 
new division into squads. No squad will contain less than six 
men. 

161. The company is further divided into two, three, or four 
platoons, each consisting of not less than two nor more than 
four squads. In garrison or ceremonies the strength of platoons 
may exceed four squads. 

162. At the formation of the company the platoons or squads 
are numbered consecutively from right to left and these desig- 
nations do not change. 

For convenience in giving commands and for reference, the 
designations, right, center, left, when in line, and leading, center, 
rear, when in column, are applied to platoons or squads. These 
designations apply to the actual right, left, center, head, or rear, 
in whatever direction the company may be facing. The center 
squad is the middle or right middle squad of the company. 

The deagnation " So-and-so's " sqxiad or platoon may also 
be used. 

x63« Platoons are assigned to the lieutenants and non-com- 
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missioned officers, in order of rank, as follows: i, right; 2, left; 
3, center (right center) ; 4, left center. 

The non-commissioned officers next in rank are assigned as 
guides, one to each platoon. If sergeants still remain, they are 
assigned to platoons as additional guides. When the platoon is 
deployed, its guide, or guides, accompany the platoon leader. 

During battle, these assignments are not changed; vacancies 
are filled by non-commissioned officers of the platoon, or by the 
nearest available officers or non-commissioned officers arriving 
with reinforcing troops. 

164. The first sergeant is never assigned as a guide. When 
not conmianding a platoon, he is posted as a file closer opposite 
the third file from the outer flank of the first platoon; and when 
the company is deployed he accompanies the captain. 

The quartermaster sergeant, when present, is assigned accord- 
ing to his rank as a sergeant. 

EnUsted men below the grade of sergeant, armed with the 
rifle, are in ranks imless serving as guides; when not so armed, 
they are posted in the line of file closers. 

Musicians, when required to play, are at the head of the 
column. When the company is deployed, they accompany the 
captain. ^ 

165. The company executes the hdlt^ rests, facings^ steps and 
marchings, manual of arms, loadings and firings, takes inlervcls 
and distances and assembles, increases and dimirdshes intervals, 
resumes attention, obliques, resumes the direct march, preserves 
alignments, kneels, lies down, rises, stacks and takes arms, as 
explained in the Schools of the Soldier and the Squad, sub- 
stituting in the commands company for squad. 

The same rule appUes to platoons, detachments, details, etc., 
substituting their designation for squad in the commands. In 
the same manner these execute the movements prescribed for the 
company, whenever possible, substituting their designation for 
company in the commands. 

x66. A company so depleted as to make division into pla- 
toons impracticable is led by the captain as a single platoon, but 
retains the designation of company. The Ueutenants and first 
sergeant assist in fire control; the other sergeants place them- 
selves in the firing Une as skinnishers. 
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CLOSE ORDER 

Rules 

167. The guides of the right and left, or leading and rear, 
platoons, are the right and left, or leading and rear, guides, 
respectively, of the company when it is in Hne or in column 
of squads. Other guides are in the line of file closers. 

In platoon movements the post of the platoon guide is at the 
head of the platoon, if the platoon is in column, and on the 
guiding flank if in line. When a platoon has two guides their 
original assignment to flanks of the platoon does not change. 

x68. The guides of a colunm of squads place themselves on 
the flank opposite the file closers. To change the guides and 
file closers to the other flank, the captain commands: i. FUe 
closers on left (right) flank; 2. MARCH. The file closers dart 
through the column; the captain and guides change. 

In colimin of squads, each rank preserves the alignment to- 
ward the side of the guide. 

169. Men in the hne of file closers do not execute the load- 
ings or firings. 

Guides and enlisted men in the line of file closers execute the 
manual of arms during the drill unless specially excused, when 
they remain at the order. During ceremonies they execute all 
movements. 

170. In taking intervals and distances^ unless otherwise di- 
rected, the right and left guides, at the first conmiand, place 
themselves in the line of file closers, and, with them, take a 
distance of 4 paces from the rear rank. In taking intervals, at 
the command march, the file dosers face to the flank and each 
steps off with the file nearest him. In assembling the guides 
and file closers resume their positions in line. 

171. In movements executed simultaneously by platoons (as 
platoons right or platoons, column right) j platoon leaders repeat 
the preparatory command {platoon right, etc.), applicable to 
their respective platoons. The command of execution is given 
by the captain only. 

To Form the Company 

Z73. At the soimding of the assembly the first sergeant takes 
position 6 paces in front of where the center of the company is 
to be, faces it, draws saber, and commands: FALL IN, 
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The right guide of the company places himself, facing to the 
front, where the right of the company is to rest, and at such 
point that the center of the company will be 6 paces from and 
opposite the first sergeant; the squads form in their proper 
places on the left of the right guide, superintended by the other 
sergeants, who then take their posts. 

The first sergeant commands: REPORT, Remaining in posi- 
tion at the order, the squad leaders, in succession from the 
right, salute and report: AU present; or, Private{s) ab- 
sent. The first sergeant does not return the salutes of the 
squad leaders; he then commands: i. Inspection^ 2. ARMSj 

3. Order f 4. ARMS, faces about, salutes the captain, reports: 
Sir, all present or accounted for, or the names of the unauthor- 
ized absentees, and, without command, takes his post. 

If the company cannot be formed by squads, the first ser- 
geant commands: i. Inspection, 2. ARMS, 3. Right shoulder, 

4. ARMS, and calls the roll. Each man, as his name is called, 
answers here and executes order arms. The sergeant then 
effects the division into squads and reports the company as 
prescribed above. 

The captain places himself 12 paces in front of the center 
of, and facing, the company in time to receive the report of 
the first sergeant, whose salute he returns, and then draws 
saber. 

The lieutenants take their posts when the first sergeant has 
reported and draw saber with the captain. The company, if 
not under arms, is formed in like manner omitting reference 
to arms. 

173. For the instruction of platoon leaders and guides, the 
company, when small, may be formed in single rank. In this 
formation dose order movements only are executed. The single 
rank executes all movements as explained for the front rank of 
a company. 

To Dismiss the Company 

174. Being in line at a halt, the captain directs the first 
sergeant: Dismiss the Company, The officers fall out; the first 
sergeant places himself faced to the front, 3 paces to the front 
and 2 paces from the nearest flank of the company, salutes, 
faces toward opposite flank of the company, and commands: i. 
Inspection, 2. ARMS, 3. Port, 4. ARMS, 5. DISMISSED. 
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Alignments 

175. The alignments are executed as prescribed in the 
School of the Squad, the guide being established instead of 
the flank file. The rear-rank man of the flank file keeps his 
head and eyes to the front and covers his file leader. 

At each alignment the captain places himself in prolongation 
of the Hne, 2 paces from and facing the flank toward which 
the dress is made, verifies the aUgnment, and commands: 
FRONT. 

Platoon leaders take a like position when required to verify 
aHgnments. 

Movements on the Fixed Pivot 

176. Being in line, to turn the company: i. Company right 
(left)f 2. MARCH^ 3. Company , 4. HALT; or, 3. Forward^ 4. 
MARCH. 

At the second command the right-flank man in the front rank 
faces to the right in marching and marks time; the other front- 
rank men obHque to the -right, place themselves abreast of the 
pivot, and mark time; in the rear rank the third man from the 
right, followed in colmnn by the second and first, moves straight 
to the front until in rear of his front-rank man, when all face 
to the right in marching and mark time; the remaining men of 
the rear rank move straight to the front 4 paces, oblique to the 
right, place themselves abreast of the third man, cover their file 
leaders, and mark time; the right guide steps back, takes post 
on the flank, and marks time. 

The fourth command is given when the last man is i pace in 
rear of the new Hne. 

The conmiand halt may be given at any time after the move- 
ment begins; only those halt who are in the new position. 
Each of the others halts upon arriving on the line, ahgns him- 
self to the right, and executes front without conmiand. 

177. Being in line, to form colimm of platoons, or the re- 
verse: I. Platoons right (left)^ 2. MARCH, 3. Company, 4. HALT; 
or, 3. Forward, 4. MARCH. 

Executed by each platoon as described for the company. 

Before forming line the captain sees that the guides on the 
flank toward which the movement is to be executed are covering. 
This is effected by previously annoimdng the guide to that flank. 
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178. Being in line, to form column of squads, or the reverse; 
or, being in Une of platoons, to form column of platoons, or the 
reverse: i. Squads right {left), 2. MARCH; or, i. Squads right 
{left)y 2. MARCH, 3. Company, 4. HALT. 

Executed by each squad as described in the School of the Squad. 

If the company or platoons be formed in line toward the side 
of the file closers, they dart through the column and take posts 
in rear of the company at the second conunand. If the colunm 
of squads be formed from hne, the file closers take posts on the 
pivot flank, abreast of and 4 inches from the nearest rank. 

Movements on the Moving Pivot 

179. Being in line, to change direction: i. Right {Left) turn, 
2. MARCH, 3. Forward, 4. MARCH. 

Executed as described in the School of the Squad, except 
that the men do not glance toward the marching flank and that 
all take the full step at the fourth conmiand. The right guide 
is the pivot of the front rank. Each rear-rank man obliques on 
the same ground as his file leader. 

z8o. Being in column of platoons^ to change direction: i. 
Column right {left), 2. MARCH. 

At the first conmiand the leader of the leading platoon com- 
mands: Right turn. At the conmiand march the leading platoon 
turns to the right on moving pivot; its leader commands: i. 
Forward, 2. MARCH, on completion of the turn. Rear platoons 
march squarely up to the turning point of the leading platoon 
and turn at command of their leaders. 

xSi. Being in column of squads, to change direction: i. Col" 
umn right {left), 2. MARCH. 

At the second command the front rank of the leading squad 
turns to the right on moving pivot as in the School of the 
Squad; the other ranks, without command, turn successively 
on the same ground and in a similar manner. 

182. Being in column of squads, to form line of platoons or 
the reverse: i. Platoons, column right {left), 2. MARCH. 

Executed by each platoon as described for the company. 

183. Being in line, to form column of squads and diange 
direction: i. Squads right {left), column right {left), 2. MARCH; 
or, I. Right {Left) by squads, 2. MARCH. 

In the first case the right squad initiates the coiurrm right as 
soon as it has completed the squad right. 
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In the second case, at the command march, the right squad 
marches /or word; the remainder of the company executes squads 
right, column left, and follows the right squad. The right guide, 
when he has posted himself in front of the right squad, takes 
four short steps, then resumes the full step; the right squad 
conforms. 

184. Being in Une, to form Hne of platoons: i. Squads right 
ileft)y flatoons, column right (left), 2. MARCH; or, i. Platoons, 
right (left) by squads, 2. MARCH. 

Executed by each platoon as described for the company in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Facing or Marching to the Rear 

Z85. Being in line, line of platoons, or in column of platoons 
or squads, to face or march to the rear: i. Squads right {left) 
about, 2. MARCH; or, i. Squads right {left) about, 2. MARCH, 

3. Company, 4. HALT. 

Executed by each squad as described in the School of the 
Squad. 

If the company or platoons be in column of squads, the file 
closers turn about toward the coliunn and take their posts; 
if in line, each darts through the nearest interval between 
squads. 

186. To march to the rear for a few paces: i. About, 2. 
PACE, 3. Porward, 4. MARCH. 

If in Hne, the guides place themselves in the rear rank, now 
the front rank; ^e file closers, on facing about, maintain their 
relative positions. No other movement is executed imtil the 
Hne is faced to the original front. 

On Right (Left) Into Line 

Z87. Being in column of platoons or squads, to form Hne on 
light or left: i. On right {left) into line, 2. MARCH, 3. Company, 

4. HALT, 5. PROMT. 

At the first conmiand the leader of the leading unit com- 
mands: Right turn. The leaders of the other imits command: 
Porward, if at a halt. At the second command the leading imit 
turns to the right on moving pivot. The command halt is given 
when the leading unit has sidvanced the desired distance in the 
new direction; it halts; its leader then commands: Right dress. 

The units in rear continue to march straight to the front; 
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each, when opposite the rights of its place in line, executes right 
turn at the command of its leader; each is halted on the line 
at the command of its leader, who then commands: Right dress. 
All dress on the first imit in Une. 

If executed in double time, the leading squad marches in 
double time until halted. 

Front Into Line 

i88. Being in column of platoons or squads, to form line to 
the front: i. Right (Left) front into line^ 2. MARCH^ 3. Company ^ 
4. HALTy 5. FRONT. 

At the first command the leaders of the units in rear of the 
leading one conmiand: Right oblique. If at a halt, the leader 
of the leading imit conmiands: Forward. At the second com- 
mand the leading unit moves straight forward; the rear units 
oblique as indicated. The command halt is given when the 
leading unit has advanced the desired distance; it halts; its 
leader then commands: Left dress. Each of the rear units, 
when opposite its place in line, resiunes the original direction 
at the command of its leader; each is halted on the line at the 
command of its leader, who then commands: Left dress. AU 
dress on the first unit in Une. 

189. Being in column of squads to form cdumn of platoons, 
or being in Une of platoons, to form the company in Une: i. 
Platoons^ right (left), front into line^ 2. MARCH, 3. Company^ 
4. HALT, 5. FRONT. 

Executed by each platoon as described for the company. In 
forming the company in line, the dress is on the left sqiiad of 
the left platoon. If forming column of platoons, platoon leaders 
verify the aUgnment before taking their posts; the captain com- 
mands /ron^ when the aUgnments have been verified. 

When front into line is executed in double time the commands 
for halting and aUgning are omitted and the guide is toward 
the side of the first unit in Une. 

AT EASE AND ROUTE STEP 

ZQO. The column of squads is the habitual column of route, 
but route step and at ease are appUcable to any marching for- 
mation. 

Z91. To march at route step: i. Route step, 2. MARCH. 
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Sabers are carried at will or in the scabbard; the men carry 
their pieces at will, keeping the muzzles elevated; they are not 
required to preserve silence, nor to keep the step. The ranks 
cover and preserve their distance. If halted from route step, 
the men stand at rest. 
. 192. To march at ease: i. At ease, 2. MARCH, 

The company marches as in route step, except that silence is 
preserved; when halted, the men remain at ease. 

193. Marching at route step or at ease: i. Company, 2. AT- 
TENTION. 

At the command attention the pieces are brought to the right 
shoulder and the cadenced step in quick time is resumed. 

TO DIMINISH THE FRONT OF A COLUMN OF SQUADS 

194. Being in column of squads: i. Right (Left) by twos, 
2. MARCH. 

At the command march, all files except the two right files of 
the leading squad execute in place halt); the two left files of the 
leading squad obUque to the right when disengaged and follow 
the right files at the shortest practicable distance. The remain- 
ing squads follow successively in like manner. 

195. Being in column of squads or twos: i. Right (Left) by 
file, 2. MARCH. 

At the conmiand march, all files execute in place halt, except 
the right file of the leading two or squad. The left file or files 
of the leading two or squad obUque successively to the right 
when disengaged and each follows the file on its right at the 
shortest practicable distance. The remaining twos or squads 
follow successively in Hke manner. 

196. Being in column of files or twos, to form coliunn of 
squads; or, being in coliunn of files, to form column of twos: i. 
Squads {Twos), right (left) front into line, 2. MARCH. 

At the command march, the leading file or files halt. The 
remainder of the squad, or two, obliques to the right and halts 
on line with the leading file or files. The remaining squads 
or twos close up and successively form in rear of the first in 
like manner. 

The movement described in this paragraph will be ordered 
right or left, so as to restore the files to their normal relative 
positions in the two or squad. 
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197. The movements prescribed in the three preceding para- 
graphs are difficult of execution at attention and have no value 
as disciplinary exercises. 

198. Marching by twos or files cannot be executed without 
serious delay and waste of road space. Every reasonable pre- 
caution will be taken to obviate the necessity for these forma- 
tions. 

EXTENDED ORDER 

Rules for Deployment 

Z99. The command guide right {left or center) indicates the 
base squad for the deplo3mient; if in line it designates the actual 
right (left or center) squad; if in column the command guide 
right (left) designates the leading squad, and the conmiand 
guide center designates the center squad. After the deployment 
is completed, the guide is center without command, imless other- 
wise ordered. 

200. At the preparatory command for forming skirmish 
line, from either column of squads or line, each squad leader 
(except the leader of the base squad, when his squad does not 
advance), cautions his squad, follow me or by the right (left) 
ftanky as the case may be; at the command marchy he steps in 
front of his squad and leads it to its place in line. 

201. Having given the command for forming skirmish line, 
the captain, if necessary, indicates to the corporal of the base 
squad the point on which the squad is to march; the corporal 
habitually looks to the captain for such directions. 

202. llie base squad is deployed as soon as it has sufficient 
interval. The other squads are deployed as they arrive on the 
general line; each corporal halts in his place in line and com- 
mands or signals, as skirmishers; the squad deploys and halts 
abreast of him. 

If tactical considerations demand it, the squad is deployed 
before arriving on the line. 

203. Deployed lines preserve a general alignment toward the 
guide. Within their respective fronts, individuals or units 
march so as best to secure cover or to facilitate the advance, 
but the general and orderly progress of the whole is paramount. 

On halting, a deployed line faces to the front (direction of 
the enemy) in all cases and takes advantage of cover, the men 
lying down if necessary. 
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204. The company in skirmish Hne advances^ kdltSy moves by 
the flank^ or to the rear^ obliques^ resumes the direct march^ 
passes from quick to double time and the reverse by the same 
commands and in a similar manner as in close order; if at a halt, 
the movement by the flank or to the rear is executed by the same 
conmiands as when marching. Company right {left^ half right, 
half left) is executed as explained for the front rank, skinnish 
intervals being maintained. 

205. A platoon or other part of the company is deployed and 
marched in the same manner as the company, substituting in 
the commands, platoon {detachment, etc.) for company. 

Deployments 

206. Being in line, to form skirmish line to the front: i. 
As skirmishers, guide right (left or center), 2. MARCH. 

If marching, the corporal of the base squad moves straight to 
the front; when that squ^d has advanced the desired distance, 
captain commands: i. Company, 2: HALT. If the guide be 
right (left), the other corporals move to the left (right) front, 
and, in succession from the base, place their squads on the hne; 
if the guide be center, the other corporals move to the right or 
left front, according as they are on the right or left of the center 
squad, and in succession from the center squad place their 
squads on the Hne. 

If at a halt, the base squad is dq>loyed without advancing; 
the other squads may be conducted to their proper places by 
the flank; interior squads may be moved when squads more dis- 
tant from the base have gained comfortable marching distance. 

207. Being in column of squads^ to form skirmish Hne to the 
front: i. As skirmishers, guide right (left or center) y 2. MARCH. 

If marching, the corporal of the base squad deploys it and 
moves straight to the front; if at a halt, he deploys his squad 
without advancing. If the guide be right (left), the other cor- 
porals move to the left (right) front, and, in succession from the 
base, place their squads on the hne; if the guide be center, the 
corporals in front of the center squad move to the right (if at a 
halt, to the right rear), the corporals in rear of the center squad 
move to the left front, and each, in succession from the base, 
places his squad on the line. 

The column of twos or files is deployed by the same com- 
mands and in like manner. 
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3o8. The company in line or in column of squads may be 
deployed in an oblique direction by the same commands. The 
captain points out the desired direction; the corporal of the 
base squad moves in the direction indicated; the other corporals 
conform. 

209. To form skirmish line to the flank or rear the line or 
the column of squads is turned by squads to the flank or rear 
and then deployed as described. 

310. The intervals between men are increased or decreased 
as described in the School of the Squad, adding to the prepara- 
tory command, guide right (feft or center) if necessary. 

The Assembly 

211. The captain takes his post in front of, or designates, 
the element on which the company is to assemble and com- 
mands: I. Assemble f 2. MARCH, 

If in skirmish line the men move promptly toward the desig- 
nated point and the company is re-formed in line. If assembled 
by platoons, these are conducted to the designated point by 
platoon leaders, and the company is re-formed in line. 

Platoons may be assemblc^l by the command: i. Platoons^ 
assemble^ 2. MARCH. 

Executed by each platoon as described for the company. 

One or more platoons may be assembled by the conunand: 
I. Suchplatoon(s)y assemble^ 2. MARCH, 

Executed by the designated platoon or platoons as described 
for the company. 

The Advance 

212. The advance of a company into an engagement (whether 
for attack or defense) is conducted in close order, preferably 
column of squads, until the probability of encountering hostile 
fire makes it advisable to deploy. After deployment, and before 
opening fire, the advance of the company may be continued in 
skirmish line or other suitable formation, depending upon cir- 
cimistances. The advance may often be facilitated, or better 
advantage taken of cover, or losses reduced by the employment 
of the platoon or squad columns or by the use of a succession of 
thin lines. The selection of the method to be used is made by 
the captain or major, the choice depending upon conditions 
arising during the progress of the advance. If the deployment is 
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found to be premature, it will generally be best to assemble the 
company and proceed in close order. 

Patrols are used to provide the necessary security against 
surprise. 

213. Being in skirmish line: i. Platoon columns^ 2. MARCH, 
The platoon leaders moVe forward through the center of their 

respective platoons; men to the right of the platoon leader 
march to the left and follow him in file; those to the left march 
in like manner to the right; each platoon leader thus conducts 
the march of his platoon in double column of files; platoon 
guides follow in rear of their respective platoons to insure 
prompt and orderly execution of the advance. 

214. Being in slurmish hne: i. Squad^ columns^ 2. MARCH, 
Each squad leader moves to the front; the members of each 

squad obhque toward and follow their squad leader in single 
file at easy marching distances. 

215. Platoon columns are profitably used where the ground is 
so difficult or cover so limited as to make it desirable to take 
advantage of the few favorable routes; no two platoons should 
march within the area of burst of a single shrapnel.^ Squad 
columns are of value principally in facilitating the advance over 
rough or brush-grown ground; they afford no material advan- 
tage in securing cover. 

216. To deploy platoon or squad columns: i. As skirmishers^ 
2. MARCH. 

Skirmishers move to the right or left front and successively 
place themselves in their original positions on the line. 

217. Being in platoon or squad columns: i. Assemble^ 2. 
MARCH. 

The platoon or squad leaders signal assemble. The men of 
each platoon or squad, as the case may be, advance and, mov- 
ing to the right and left, take their proper places in line, each 
imit assembUng on the leading element of the column and re- 
forming in line. The platoon or squad leaders conduct their 
units toward the element or point indicated by the captain, and 
to their places in line; the company is re-formed in line. 

218. Being in skirmish line, to advance by a succession of 
thin lines: i. {Such numbers) , forward^ 2. MARCH. 

The captain points out in advance the selected position in 
front of the line occupied. The designated number of each 

1 Ordinarily about so yards wide. 
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squad moves to the front; the line thus formed preserves the 
original intervals as nearly as practicable; when this line has 
advanced a suitable distance (generally from loo to 250 yards), 
depending upon the terrain and the character of the hostile 
fire), a second is sent forward by similar conmiands, and so 
on at irregular distances until the whole line has advanced. 
Upon arriving at the indicated position, the first line is halted. 
Successive lines, upon arriving, halt on line with the first and 
the men take their proper places in the skirmish line. 

Ordinarily each line is made up of one man per squad and the 
men of a squad are sent forward in order from right to left as 
deployed. The first line is led by the platoon leader of the right 
platoon, the second by the guide of the right platoon, and so on 
in order from right to left. 

The advance is conducted in quick time unless conditions de- 
mand a faster gait. 

The company having arrived at the indicated position, a fur- 
ther advance by the same means may be advisable. 

219. The advance in a succession of thin lines is used to 
cross a wide stretch swept, or likely to be swept, by artillery 
fire or heavy, long-range rifle fire which cannot profitably be 
returned. Its purpose is the building up of a strong skirmish 
line preparatory to engaging in a fire fight. This method of 
advancing results in serious (though temporary) loss of control 
over the company. Its advantage lies in the fact that it offers 
a less definite target, hence is less likely to draw fire. 

230. The above are suggestions. Other and better formations 
may be devised to fit particular cases. The best formation is 
the one which advances the line farthest with the least loss of 
men, time, and control. 

The Fire Attack 

221. The principles governing the advance of the firing line 
in attack are considered in the School of the Battalion. 

When it becomes impracticable for the company to advance 
as a whole by ordinary means, it advances by rushes. 

222. Being in skirmish line: i. By platoon {two platoons, 
squad, four men, etc.), from the right (left), 2. RUSH, 

The platoon leader on the indicated flank carefully arranges 
the details for a prompt and vigorous execution of the rush 
and puts it into effect as soon as practicable. If necessary, he 
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designates the leader for the indicated fraction. When about to 
rush, he causes the men of the fraction to cease firing and to 
hold themselves flat, but in readiness to spring forward in- 
stantly. The leader of the rush (at the signal of the platoon 
leader, if the latter be not the leader of the rush) commands: 
Follow me, and, running at top speed, leads the fraction to the 
new line, where he halts it and causes it to open fire. The 
leader of the rush selects the new Hne if it has not been pre- 
viously designated. 

The first fraction having established itself on the new line, 
the next like fraction is sent forward by its platoon leader, 
without further conmiand of the captain, and so on, successively, 
until the entire company is on the line established by the first 
rush. 

If more than one platoon is to join in one rush, the junior 
platoon leader conforms to the action of the senior. 

A part of the hne having advanced, the captain may increase 
or decrease the size of the fractions to complete the movement. 

223. When the company forms a part of the firing line, the 
rush of the company as a whole is conducted by the captain, as 
described for a platoon in the preceding paragraph. The cap- 
tain leads the rush; platoon leaders lead their respective pla- 
toons; platoon guides follow the line to insure prompt and 
orderly execution of the advance. 

224. When the foregoing method of rushing, by nmning, 
becomes impracticable, any method of advance that brings the 
attack closer to the enemy , such as crawling, should be employed. 

For regulations governing the charge, see paragraphs 318 
and 319. 

The Company in Support 

225. To enable it to follow or reach the firing line, the sup- 
port adopts suitable formations, following the principles ex- 
plained in paragraphs 212-218. 

The support should be kept assembled as long as practicable. 
If after deploying a favorable opportunity arises to hold it for 
some time in close formation, it should be reassembled. It is 
redeployed when necessary. 

226. The movements of the support as a whole and the dis- 
patch of reinforcements from it to the firing line are controlled 
by the major. 
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A reenforcement of less than one platoon has little influence 
and will be avoided whenever practicable. 

The captain of a company in support is constantly on the 
alert for the major's signals or commands. 

227. A reenforcement sent to the firing line joins it deployed 
as skirmishers. The leader of the reenforcement places it in an 
interval in the line, if one exists, and conmiands it thereafter 
as a unit. If no such suitable interval exists, the reenforce- 
ment is advanced with increased intervals between skirmishers; 
each man occupies the nearest interval in the firing Une, and 
each then obeys the orders of the nearest squad leader and pla- 
toon leader. 

228. A reenforcement joins the firing line as quickly as pos- 
sible without exhausting the men. 

229. The original platoon division of the companies in the 
firing Une should be maintained and should not be broken up by 
the mingling of reinforcements. 

Upon joining the firing line, officers and sergeants accompany- 
ing a reenforcement take over the duties of others of like grade 
who have been disabled, or distribute themselves so as best to 
exercise their normal functions. Conditions will vary and no 
rules can be prescribed. It is essential that all assist in master- 
ing the increasing difficulties of control. 

The Company Acting Alone 

130. In general, the company, when acting alone, is employed 
according to the principles applicable to the battalion acting 
alone; the captain employs platoons as the major employs 
companies, making due allowance for the difference in strength. 

The support may be smaller in proportion or may be dis- 
pensed with. 

231. The company must be well protected against surprise. 
Combat patrols on the flanks are specially important. Each 
leader of a flank platoon details a man to watch for the signals 
of the patrol or patrols on his flank. 

FIRE 

232. Ordinarily pieces are loaded and extra ammimition is 
issued before the company deploys for combat. 

In close order the company executes the firings at the com- 
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mand of the captain, who posts himself in rear of the center of 
the company. 

Usually the firings in close order consist of saluting volleys 
only. 

233. When the company is deployed, the men execute the 
firings at the command of their platoon leaders; the latter give 
such commands as are necessary to carry out the captain's 
directions, and, from time to time, add such further conmiands 
as are necessary to continue, correct, and control the fire 
ordered. 

334. The voice is generally inadequate for giving commands 
during fire and must be replaced by signals of such character 
that proper fire direction and control is assured. To attract 
attention, signals must usually be preceded by the whistle signal 
(short blast). A fraction of the firing line about to rush should, 
if practicable, avoid using the long blast signal as an aid to 
cease firing. Officers and men behind the firing line cannot 
ordinarily move freely along the line, but must depend on 
mutual watchfulness and the proper use of the prescribed sig- 
nals. All should post themselves so as to see their inmiediate 
superiors and subordinates. 

235. The musicians assist the captain by observing the 
enemy, the target, and the fire efiFect, by transmitting com- 
mands or signals, and by watching for signals. 

236. Firing with blank cartridges at an outlined or repre' 
sented enemy at distances less than 100 yards is prohibited. 

237. The efiFect of fire and the influence of the ground in 
relation thereto, and the individual and collective instruction 
in marksmanship, are treated in the Small-Arms Firing Manual. 

Ranges 

238. For convenience of reference ranges are classified as 
follows: 

o to 600 yards, close range. 
600 to 1,200 yards, efiFective range. 
1,200 to 2,000 yards, long range. 
2,000 yards and over, distant range. 

239. The distance to the target must be determined as accu- 
rately as possible and the sights set accordingly. Aside from 
training and morale, this is the most important single factor in 
securing efiFective fire at the longer ranges. 
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340. Except in a deliberately prepared defensive position, 
the most accurate and only practicable method of determining the 
range will generally be to take the mean of several estimates. 

Five or six officers or men, selected from the most accurate 
estimators in the company, are designated as range estimators 
and are specially trained in estimating distances. 

Whenever necessary and practicable, the captain assembles 
the r^ge estimators, points out the target to them, and adopts 
the mean of their estimates. The range estimators then take 
their customary posts. 

Classes of Firing 

341. Valley firing has limited application. In defense it may 
be used in the early stages of the action if the enemy presents 
a large, compact target. It may be used by troops executing 
fire of position. When the ground near the target is such that 
the strike of bullets can be seen from the firing line, ranging 
uolleys may be used to correct the sight setting. 

In combat, volley firing is executed habitually by platoon. 
243. Fire at wUl is the class of fire normally employed in 
attack or defense. 

243. cup fire has limited application. It is principally used: 
I. In the early stages of combat, to steady the men by habitu- 
ating them to brief pauses in firing. 2. To produce a short burst 
of fire. 

The Target 

244. Ordinarily the major will assign to the company an 
objective in attack or sector in defense; the company's target 
will lie within the limits so assigned. In the choice of target, 
tactical considerations are paramount ; the nearest hostile troops 
within the objective or sector will thus be the usual target. 
This will ordinarily be the hostile firing line; troops in rear 
are ordinarily proper targets for artillery, machine guns, or, at 
times, infantry employing fire of position. 

Change of target should not be made without excellent reasons 
therefor, such as the sudden appearance of hostile troops under 
conditions which make them more to be feared than the troops 
comprising the former target. 

245. The distribution of fire over the entire target is of 
special importance. 
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The captain allots a part of the target to each platoon, or 
each platoon leader takes as his target that part which corre- 
sponds to his position in the company. Men are so instructed 
that each fires on that part of the target which is directly oppo- 
site him. 

246. All parts of the target are equally important. Care 
must be exercised that the men do not sUght its less visible 
parts. A section of the target not covered by fire represents a 
number of the enemy permitted to fire coolly and effectively. 

247. If the target cannot be seen with the naked eye, platoon 
leaders select an object in front of or behind it, designate this 
as the mming target, and direct a sight setting which will carry 
the cone of fire into the target. 

Fire Directioii 

248. When the company is large enough to be divided into 
platoons, it is impracticable for the captain to command it 
directly in combat. His efficiency in managing the firing line 
is measured by his ability to enforce his will through the platoon 
leaders. Having indicated clearly what he desires them to do, 
he avoids interfering except to correct serious errors or omis- 
sions. 

249. The captain directs the fire of the company or of desig- 
nated platoons. He designates the target, and, when practi- 
cable, allots a part of the target to each platoon. Before begin- 
ning the fire action he determines the range, announces the 
sight setting, and indicates the class of fire to be employed and 
the time to open fire. 'Kiereafter, he observes the fire efiEect, 
corrects material errors in sight setting, prevents exhaustion of 
the ammunition supply, and causes the distribution of such extra 
ammunition as may be received from the rear. 

Fire Control 

250. In combat the platoon is the fire unit. From 20 to 35 
rifles are as many as one leader can control effectively. 

251. Each platoon leader puts into execution the commands 
or (hrections of the captain, having first taken such precautions 
to insure correct sight setting and clear description of the tar- 
get or aiming target as the situation permits or requires; there- 
after, he gives such additional commands or directions as are 
necessary to exact compliance with the captain's will. He cor- 
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rects the sight setting when necessary. He designates an aiming 
target when the target cannot be seen with the naked eye. 

252. In general, platoon leaders observe the target and the 
effect of their fire and are on the alert for the captain's com- 
mands or signals; they observe and regulate the rate of fire. 
The platoon guides watch the firing line and check every breach 
of fire discipline. Squad leaders transmit conmiands and sig- 
nals when necessary, observe the conduct of their sqiiads and 
abate excitement, assist in enforcing fire discipline and partici- 
pate in the firing. 

253. The best troops are those that submit longest to fire 
control. Loss of control is an evil which robs success of its 
greatest results. To avoid or delay such loss should be the con- 
stant aim of all. , v . 1. 

Fire control implies the ability to stop firing, change the sight 
setting and target, and resume a well directed fire. 

Fire Discipline 

254. " Fire discipline implies, besides a habit of obedience, a 
control of the rifle by the soldier, the result of training, which 
will enable him in action to make hits instead of mi^es. It 
embraces taking advantage of the ground; care in setting the 
sight and delivery of fire; constant attention to the orders of 
the leaders, and careful observation of the enemy; an increase 
of fire when the target is favorable, and a cessation of fire when 
the enemy disappears; economy of ammunition." (Small-Arms 
Firing Manual.) ^ 

In combat, shots which graze the enemy's trench or position 
and thus reduce the effectiveness of his fire have the approxi- 
mate value of hits; such shots only, or actual hits, contribute 
toward fire superiority. 

Fire discipline implies that, in a firing line without leaders, 
each man retains his presence of mind and directs effective fire 
upon the proper target. 

255. To create a correct appreciation of the requirements of 
fire discipline, men are taught that the rate of fire should be as 
rapid as is consistent with accurate aiming; that the rate will 
depend upon the visibility, proximity, and size of the target; and 
that the proper rate will ordinarily suggest itself to each trained 
man, usually rendering cautions or commands unnecessary. 

In attack the highest rate of fire is employed at the halt pie- 
ceding the assault, and in pursuing fire. 
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256. In an advance by rushes, leaders of troops in firing po- 
sitions are responsible for the deUvery of heavy fire to cover 
the advance of each rushing fraction. Troops are trained to 
change slightly the direction of fire so as not to endanger the 
flanks of advanced portions of the firing Hne. 

257. In defense, when the target disappears behind cover, 
platoon leaders suspend fire, prepare their platoons to fire upon 
the point where it is expected to reappear, and greet its re- 
appearance instantly with vigorous fire. 



SCHOOL OF THE BATTALION 

258. The battalion being purely a tactical unit, the major's 
duties are primarily those of an instructor in drill and tactics 
and of a tactical commander. He is responsible for the theo- 
retical and practical training of the battalion. He supervises 
the training of the companies of t*he battalion with a view to 
insuring the thoroughness and uniformity of their instruction. 

In the instruction of the battalion as a whole, his efforts will 
be directed chiefly to the development of tacticsd efficiency, de- 
voting only such time to the mechanism of drill and to the 
ceremonies as may be necessary in order to insure precision, 
smartness, and proper control. 

259. The movements explained herein are on the basis of a 
battalion of four companies; they may be executed by a bat- 
talion of two or more companies, not exceeding six. 

260. The companies are generally arranged from right to 
left according to the rank of the captains present at the forma- 
tion. The arrangement of the companies may be varied by the 
major or higher commander. ' 

After the battalion is formed, no cognizance is taken of the 
relative order of the companies. 

261. In whatever direction the battalion faces, the compan- 
ies are designated numerically from right to left in line, and 
from head to rear in column, >!rs/ company, second company, etc. 

The terms right and left apply to actual right and left as the 
line faces; if the about by squads be executed when in line, the 
right company becomes the left company and the right center 
becomes the left center company. 

The designation center company indicates the right center or 
the actual center company according as the niunber of com- 
panies is even or odd. 
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CLOSE ORDER 

Rules 

263. Captains repeat such preparatory commands as are to 
be immediately executed by their companies, as forward, squads 
right, etc.; the men execute the commands march, halt, etc., if 
applying to their companies, when given by the major. In 
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movements executed in route step or at ease the captains repeat 
the command of execution, if necessary. Captains do not re- 
peat the major's commands in executing the manual of arms, 
nor those commands which are not essential to the execution of 
a movement by their companies, as column of squads, first com- 
pany, squads right, etc. 

In giving commands or cautions captains may prefix the 
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proper letter designations of their companies, as A Company^ 
HALT; B Company y squads rights etc. 

264. At the command guide center (right or left), captains 
command: Guide right or left^ according to the positions of their 
companies. Guide center designates the left guide of the center 
company. 

265. When the companies are to be dressed, captains place 
themselves on that flank toward which the dress is to be made, 
as follows: 

The battalion in line: Beside the guide (or the flank file of the 
front rank, if the guide is not in line) and facing to the front. 

The battalion in column of companies: Two places from the 
guide, in prolongation of and facing down the line. 

Each captain, after dressing his company, commands: 
FRONT, and takes his post. 

The battalion being in line and unless otherwise prescribed, 
at the captain's conmiand dress^ or at the command halt^ when 
it is prescribed that the company shall dress, the guide on the 
flank away from the point of rest, with his piece at right shoul- 
der, dresses promptly on the captain and the companies beyond. 
During the dress he moves, if necessary, to the right and left 
only; the captain dresses the company on the line thus estab- 
lished. The guide takes the position of order arms at the com- 
mand front. 

266. The battalion execute^ the halt, rests, facings^ steps and 
marchings, manual of arms, resiunes attention, kneels, lies down, 
rises, stacks and takes arms, as explained in the Schools of the 
Soldier and Squad, substituting in the commands battalion for 
squad. 

The battalion executes squads right (left), squads right (left) 
about, route step and at ease, and obliques and resumes the 
direct march, as explained in the School of the Company. 

267. The battalion in column of platoons, squads, twos, or 
files changes direction; in column of squads forms column of 
twos or files and re-forms columns of twos or squads, as ex- 
plained in the School of the Company. 

268. When the formation admits of the simultaneous execu- 
tion by companies or platoons of movements in the School of 
the Company the major may cause such movement to be exe- 
cuted by prefixing, when necessary, companies (platoons) to the 
conunands prescribed therein: as i. Companies, right front into 
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line^ 2. MARCH, To complete such simultaneous movements^ 
the. commands halt or march^ if prescribed, are given by 
the major. The command /ron(, when prescribed, is given by the 
captains. 

269. The battalion as a unit executes the loadings and firings 
only in firing saluting volleys. The commands are as for the 
company, substituting battalion for company. At the first com- 
mand for loading, captains take post in rear of the center of 
their respective companies. At the conclusion of the firing, the 
captains resume their posts in line. 

On other occasions, when firing in close order is necessary, 
it is executed by company or other subdivision under instruc- 
tions from the major. 

To Form the Battalion 

270. For purposes other than ceremonies: The battalion is 
formed in colunm of squads. The companies having been 
formed, the adjutant posts himself so as to be facing the col- 
lunn, when formed, and 6 paces in front of the place to be occu- 
pied by the leading guide of the battalion; he draws saber; 
adjutanfs call is sounded or the adjutant signals ussemblex 

The companies are formed, at attention, in column of squads 
in their proper order. Each captain, after halting his company, 
salutes the adjutant; the adjutant returns the salute and, when 
the last captain has saluted, faces the major and reports: Sir, 
the battalion is formed. He then joins the major. 

271. For ceremonies or when directed: The battalion is 
formed in Une. 

The companies having been formed, the adjutant posts him- 
self so as to be 6 paces to the right of the right company when 
line is formed, and faces in the direction in which the line is to 
extend. He draws saber; adjutanfs call is sounded; the band 
plays if present. 

The right company is conducted by its captain so as to arrive 
from the rear, parallel to the line; its right and left guides pre- 
cede it on the line by about 20 paces, taking post facing to the. 
right at order arms, so that their elbows will be against the 
breasts of the right and left files of their company when it is 
dressed. The guides of the other companies successively pro- 
long the hne to the left in like manner and the companies ap- 
proach their respective places in line as explained for the right 
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company. The adjutant, from his post, causes the guides to 
cover. 

When about i pace in rear of the line, each company is halted 
and dressed to the right against the arms of the guides. 

The band, arriving from the rear, takes its place in line when 
the right company is halted; it ceases playing when the^left 
company has halted. 

When the guides of the left company have been posted, the 
adjutant, moving by the shortest route, takes post facing the 
battalion midway between the post of the major and the center 
of the battalion. 

The major, staff, non-commissioned staff, and orderlies take 
their posts. 

When all parts of the line have been dressed, and officers and 
others have reached their posts, the adjutant commands: i. 
Guides^ 2. POST, 3. Present, 4. ARMS. At the second com- 
mand guides take their places in the line. The adjutant then 
turns about and reports to the major: Sir, the battalion is formed; 
the major directs the adjutant: Take your post, Sir; draws saber 
and brings the battalion to the order. The adjutant takes his 
post, passing to the right of the major. 

To Dismiss the Battalion 

272. DISMISS YOUR COMPANIES. 

Staff and non-commissioned staff officers fall out; each cap- 
tain marches his company off and dismisses it. 

To Rectify the Alignment 

273. Being in line at a halt, to align the battalion: i. Center 
(right or left), 2. DRESS. 

The captains dress their companies successively toward the 
center (right or left) guide of the battalion, each as soon as the 
captain next toward the indicated guide commands: Front. The 
captains of the center companies (if the dress is center) dress 
them without waiting for each other. 

274. To give the battalion a new alignment: i. Guides cen- 
ter (right or left) company on the line, 2. Guides on the line, 3. 
Center (right or Ze/0, 4. DRESS, 5. Guides, 6. POSTS. 

At the first command, the designated guides place themselves 
on the line (par. 271) facing the center (right or left). The 
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major establishes them in the direction he wishes to give the 
battalion. 

At the second command, the guides of the* other companies 
take posts, facing the center (right or left), so as to prolong 
the line. 

At the command dresSf each captain dresses his company to 
the flank toward which the guides of his company face. 

At the command ^05^5, given when all companies have com- 
pleted the dress, the guides return to their posts. 

To Rectify the Coltuxm 

275. Being in column of companies, or in close colupfin, at a 
halt, if the guides do not cover or have not their proper dis- 
tances, and it is desired to correct them, the major commands: 
I. Right (left), 2. DRESS. 

Captains of companies in rear of the first place their right 
guides so as to cover at the proper distance; each captain 
ahgns his company to the right and commands: FRONT. 

On Right (Left) into Line 

276. Being in column of squads or companies: i. On right 
(left) into line, 2. MARCH, 3. Battalion, 4. HALT. 

Being in column of squads: At the first command, the captain 
of the leading company commands: Squads right. If at a halt 
each captain in rear commands: Forward. At the second com- 
mand the leading company marches in Hne to the right; the 
companies in rear continue to march to the front and form 
successively on the left, each, when opposite its place, being 
marched in line to the right. 

The fourth command is given when the first company has 
advanced the desired distance in the new direction; it halts 
and is dressed to the right by its captain; the others complete 
the movement, each being halted i pace in rear of the line es- 
tablished by the first company, and then dressed to the right. 

Being in column of companies: At the first command, the 
captain of the first company commands: Right turn. If at a 
halt, each captain in rear commands: Forward. Each of the 
captains in rear of the leading company gives the command: 
I. Right turn, in time to add, 2. MARCH, when his company 
arrives opposite the right of its place in line. 
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The fourth command is given and the movement completed as 
explained above. 

Whether executed from column of squads or column of com- 
panies, each captain places himself so as to march beside the 
right guide after his company forms line or changes direction 
to the right. 

If executed in double time, the leading company marches in 
double time until halted. 

Front into Line 

277^ Being in column of squads or companies: i. Right (Left) 
front into line^ 2. MARCH, 

Being in column of squads: At the first command, the captain 
of the leading company commands: Column right; the captains 
of the companies in rear, column half right. At the second com- 
mand the leading company executes colimin 'right, and, as the 
last squad completes the change of direction, is formed in line 
to the left, halted, and dressed to the left. Each of the com- 
panies in rear is conducted by the most convenient route to the 
rear of the right of the preceding company, thence to the right, 
parallel to and i pace in rear of the new line; when opposite its 
place, it is formed in line to the left, halted, and dressed to the 
left. 

Being in column of companies: If marching, the captain of 
the leading company gives the necessary commands to halt his 
company at the second command; if at a halt, the leading com- 
pany stands fast. At the first command, the captain of each 
company in rear commands: Squads rights or Right by squads^ 
and after the second command conducts his company by the 
most convenient route to its place in line, as described above. 

Whether executed from column of squads or column of com- 
panies, each captain halts when opposite or at the point where 
the left of his company is to rest. 

To Form Column of Companies successively to the 

Right or Left 

278. Being in column of squads: i. Column of companies^ first 
company, squads right (left)^ 2. MARCH. 

The leading company executes squads right and moves for- 
ward. The other companies move forward in column of squads 
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and successively march in line to the right on the same ground 
as the, leading company and in such manner that the guide 
covers the guide of the preceding company. 

To Fonn Column of Squads successively to the 

Right or Left 

279. Being in column of companies: i. Column of squads, 
first company f squads right {left), 2. MARCH. 

The leading company executes squads right and moves for- 
ward. The other companies move forward in colunm of com- 
panies and successively march in column of squads to the right 
on the same ground as the leading company. 

To Change Direction 

280. Being in column of companies or close column: i. Col- 
umn right (left), 2. MARCH. 

The captain of the first company commands: Right turn. 
The leading company turns to the right on moving pivot, the 

captain adding: i. Forward^ 2. MARCHy upon its completion. 
The other companies march squarely up to the turning point; 

each changes direction by the same commands and means as the 

first and in such manner that the guide covers the guide of the 

preceding company. 

281. Being in Une of companies or dose line: i. Battalion 
right {left), 2. MARCH, 3. Battalion, 4. HALT. 

The ri^t company changes direction to the right; the other 
companies are conducted by the shortest line to their places 
abreast of the first. 

The fourth command is given when the right company has 
advanced the desired distance in the new direction; that com- 
pany halts; the others halt successively upon arriving on the line. 

282. Being in column of squads, the battalion changes direc- 
tion by the same commands and in the manner prescribed for 
the company. 

Mass Formations 

283. Being in line, line of companies, column of companies 
or column of squads : i. Close on first {fourth) company, 
2. MARCH. 

If at a halt, the indicated company stands fast; if marching, 
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it is halted; each of the other companies is conducted toward it 
and is halted in proper order in dose column if the indicated 
company be in line, or in dose line if the indicated company be 
in column of squads. 

If the battalion is in line, companies form successively in rear 
of the indicated company; if in colunm of squads, companies in 
rear of the leading company form on the left of it. 

In dose colunm formed from line on the first company, the 
left guides cover; formed on the fourth company, right guides 
cover. If formed on the leading company, the guide remains 
as before the formation. In dose line, the guides are halted 
abreast of the guide of the leading company. 

The battalion in column doses on the leading company only. 

To Extend the Mass 

284. Being in close colmnn or in close line: i. Extend an 
first (fourth) company, 2. MARCH. 

Being in dose line: If at a halt, the indicated company 
stands fast; if marching, it halts; each of the other companies 
is conducted away from the indicated company and is halted in 
its proper order in line of companies. 

Being in dose colimin, the extension is made on the fourth 
company only. If marching, the leading company continues to 
march; companies in rear are halted and successively resume 
the march in time to foUow at full distance. If at halt, the 
leading company marches; companies in rear successively march 
in time to follow at full distance. 

Close colmnn is not extended in double time. 

285. Being in close column: i. Right (Left) front into line^ 
2. MARCH, Executed as from column of companies. 

286. Being in close colxunn: i. Column of squads, first (fourth) 
company, squads right (left), 2. MARCH, 

The designated company marches in column of squads to the 
right. Each of the other companies executes the same move- 
ment in time to foUow the preceding company in column. 

287. Being in dose line: i. Column of squads, first (fourth) 
company, forward, 2. MARCH, 

The designated company moves forward. The other com- 
panies (halting if in march) successively take up the march and 
follow in colmnn. 
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Route Step and at Ease 

288. The battalion marches in route step and at ease as 
prescribed in the School of the Company. When marching 
in colimin of companies or platoons, the guides maintain the 
trace and distance. 

In route marches the major marches at the head of the col- 
umn; when necessary, the file closers may be directed to march 
at the head and rear of their companies. 

Assembly 

289. The battalion being wholly or partially deployed, or the 
companies being separated: i. Assemble ^ 2. MARCH, 

The major places himself opposite to or designates the ele- 
ment or point on which the battaUon is to assemble. Companies 
are assembled and marched to the indicated point. As the 
companies arrive the major or adjutant indicates the formation 
to be taken. 

COMBAT PRINCIPLES 

Orders 

290. The following references to orders are apphcable to 
attack or defense. 

291. In extended order, the company is the largest unit to 
execute movements by prescribed commands or means. The 
major, assembUng his captains if practicable, directs the dis- 
position of the battaHon by means of tactical orders. He con- 
trols its subsequent movements by such orders or commands 
as are suitable to the occasion. 

292. In every disposition of the battalion for combat the 
major's order should give subordinates sufficient information 
of the enemy, of the position of supporting and neighboring 
troops, and of the object sought to enable them to conform 
intelligently to the general plan. 

The order should then designate the companies which are to 
constitute the firing line and those which are to constitute the 
support. In attack, it should designate the direction or the 
objective, the order and front of the companies on the firing 
line, and should designate the right or left company as base 
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company. In defense, it should describe the front of each com- 
pany and, if necessary, the sector to be observed by each. 

293. When the battalion is operating alone, the major pro- 
vides for the reconnaissance and protection of his flanks; if part 
of a larger force, the major makes similar ' provisions, when 
necessary, without orders from higher authority, imless such 
authority has specifically directed other suitable reconnaissance 
and protection. 

294. When the battalion is deployed upon the initiative of 
the major, he will indicate whether extra ammunition shall 
be issued; if deployed in pursuance of orders of higher author- 
ity, the major will cause the issue of extra ammunition, unless 
sudi authority has given directions to the contrary. ^ 

Deployment 

295. The following principles of deplo3anent are applicable 
to attack or defense. 

296. A premature deployment involves a long, disorganizing 
and fatiguing advance of the skirmish line, and should be 
avoided. A greater evil is to be caught by. heavy fire when 
in dense column or other close order formation; hence ad- 
vantage should be taken of cover in order to retain the battalion 
in close order formation imtil exposure to heavy hostile fire 
may reasonably be anticipated. 

297. The major regulates the depth of the deployment and 
the extent and density of the firing line, subject to such restric- 
tions as a senior may have imposed. 

Companies or designated subdivisions and detachments are 
conducted by their commanders in such manner as best to ac- 
complish the mission assigned to them under the major's orders. 
Companies designated for the firing line march independently 
to the place of deployment, form sHrmish line, and take up the 
advance. They conform, in general, to the base company. 

298. The commander of a battalion, whether it is operating 
alone or as part of a larger force, should hold a part of his 
command out of the firing line. By the judicious use of this 
force the major can exert an influence not otherwise possible 
over his firing line and can control, within reasonable limits, an 
action once begun. So if his battalion be assigned to the firing 
line the major will cause one, two, or three companies to be 
deployed on the firing line, retaining the remaining companies 
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or company as a support for that firing Une. The division of 
the battaUon into firing hne and support will depend upon 
the front to be covered and the nature and anticipated severity 
of the action. 

299. If the battalion be part of a larger command, the num- 
ber of companies in the firing Kne wiU generally be determin- 
able from the regimental commander's order; the remainder 
constitutes the support. If the battalion is acting alone, the 
support must be strong enough to maintain the original fire 
power of the firing line, to protect the flanks, and to perform 
the functions of a reserve, whatever be the issue of the action. 
See paragraph 346. 

300. If the battalion is operating alone, the support may^ 
according to circumstances, be held in one or two bodies and 
placed behind the center, or one or both flanks of the firing line, 
or echeloned beyond a flank. If the battalion is part of a larger 
force, the support is generally held in one body. 

301. The distance between the firing line and the supporting 
group or groups will vary between wide limits; it should be as 
short as the necessity for protection from heavy losses wiU per- 
mit. When cover is available, the support should be as close 
as 50 to 100 yards; when such cover is not available, it should 
not be closer than 300 yards. It may be as far as 500 yards in 
rear if good cover is there obtainable and is not obtainable at 
a lesser distance. 

302. In exceptional cases, as in a meeting engagement, it 
may be necessary to place an entire battalion or regiment in the 
firing line at the initial deployment, the support being furnished 
by other troops. Such deployment causes the early mingling 
of the larger units, thus rendering leadership and control ex- 
tremely difficult. The necessity for such deployment will in- 
crease with the inefficiency of the commander and of the ser- 
vice of information. 

Fire 

303. Fire direction and fire control are functions of company 
and platoon commanders. The major makes the primary 
apportionment of the target — in defense, by assigning sectors 
of fire; in attack, by assigning the objective. In the latter case 
each company in the firing line takes as its target that part of 
the general objective which lies in its front. 
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304. The major should indicate the pcMnt or time at 'vdiich 
the file fi^t is to open. He may do this in his order for de- 
ployment or he may follow the firing line dose enough to do so 
at the pn^ier time. If it be impracticable for him to do either, 
the senior officer with the firing line, in each battalion, selects 
the time for opening fire. 

Attack 

305. The battalion is the attack ludt, vdiether operating alone 
or as part of a laiger unit. 

306. If his battalion be one of several in the firing line, the 
major, in executing his part of the attack, pushes his battalion 
forward as vigorously as possible within the front, or section, 
assigned to it. The great degree of indQ)end«ice allowed to 
him as to details demands, in turn, the exercise of good judg- 
ment on his part. Better leadership, better troops, and more 
favorable terrain enable one battalion to advance more rapidly 
in attack than another less fortunate, and such a battalion will 
insure the further advance of the others. The leading battalion 
should not, however, become isolated; isolation may lead to its 
destruction. 

307. The deplo3anent having been made, the firing line ad- 
vances without firing. The predominant idea must be to close 
with the enemy as soon as possible without ruinous losses. The 
limited supply of ammunition and the uncertainty of resupply, 
the necessity for securing fire superiority in order to advance 
within the shorter ranges, and the impossibility of accomplish- 
ing this at ineffective ranges, make it imperative that fire be 
not opened as long as the advance can be continued without 
demoralizing losses. The attack which halts to open fire at 
extreme range (over 1,200 yards) is not likely ever to reach its 
destination. Every effort should be made, by using coyer or in- 
conspicuous formations, or by advancing the firing line as a 
whole, to arrive within 800 yards of the enemy before opening fire. 

308. Except when the enemy's artillery is able to effect an 
unusual concentration of fire, its fire upon deployed infantry 
causes losses which are unimportant when compared with those 
inflicted by his infantry; hence the attacking infantry should 
proceed to a position as described above, and from which an 
effective fire can be directed against the hostile infantry with a 
view to obtaining fire superiority. The effectiveness of the 
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enemy's fire must be reduced so as to permit further advance. 
The more effective the fire to which the enemy is subjected the 
less effective will be his fire. 

309. Occasionally the fire of adjacent battalions, or of infan- 
try employing fire of position, or of supporting artillery, will 
permit the further advance of the entire firing line from this 
point, but it will generally be necessary to advance by rushes 
of fractions of the line. 

The fraction making the rush should be as large as the hostile 
fire and the necessity for maintaining fire superiority will 
permit. Depending upon circumstances, the strength of the 
fraction may vary from a company to a few men. 

The advance is made as rapidly as possible without losing 
fire superiority. The smaller the fraction which rushes, the 
greater the munber of rifles which continue to fire up)on the 
enemy. On the other hand, the smaller the fraction which 
rushes the slower will be the progress of the attack. 

310. Enough rifles must continue in action to insure the suc- 
cess of each rush. Frequently the successive advances of the 
firing line must be effected by rushes of fractions of decreased 
size; that is, advances by rushes may first be made by company, 
later by half company or platoon, and finally by squads or files; 
but no subsequent opportunity to increase the rate of advance, 
such as better cover or a decrease of the hostile fire, should be 
overlooked. 

311. Whenever possible, the rush is begun by a flank fraction 
of the firing line. In the absence of express directions from the 
major, each captain of a flank company determines when an 
advance by rushes shall be attempted. A flank company which 
inaugurates an advance by rushes becomes the base company, 
if not already the base. An advance by rushes having been 
inaugurated on one flank, the remainder of the firing line con- 
forms; fractions rush successively from that flank and halt on 
the line established by the initial rush. 

The fractions need not be uniform in size; each captain indi- 
cates how his company shall rush, having due regard to the 
ground and the state of the fire fight. 

312. A fraction about to rush is sent forward when the 
remainder of the line is firing vigorously; otherwise the chief 
advantage of this method of advancing is lost. 

The length of the rush will vary from 30 to 80 yards, de- 
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pending upon the existence of cover, positions for firing, and the 
hostile fire. 

313. When the entire firing line of the battalion has advanced 
to the new line, fresh opportunities to advance are sought as 
before. 

314. Two identical situations will never confront the bat- 
talion; hence at drill it is prohibited to arrange the details of 
an advance before the preceding one has been concluded, or to 
employ a fixed or prearranged method of advancing by rushes. 

315. The major posts himself so as best to direct the reen- 
forcing of the firing line from the support. When all or nearly 
all of the support has been absorbed by the firing line, he joins, 
and takes full charge of, the latter. 

316. The reenforcing of the firing line by driblets of a squad 
or a few men has no appreciable effect. The firing Une requires 
either no reenforcement or a strong one. Generally one or two 
platoons will be sent forward under cover of a heavy fire of the 
firing Kne. 

317. To facilitate control and to provide intervals in which 
reenforcements may be placed, the companies in the firing line 
should be kept closed in on their centers as they become depleted 
by casualties during the advance. 

When this is impracticable, reenforcements must mingle with 
and thicken the firing line. In battle the latter method will be 
the rule rather than the exception, and to famiUarize the men 
with such conditions the combat exercises of the battalion 
should include both methods of reenforcing. Occasionally, to 
provide the necessary intervals for reenforcing by either of 
these methods, the firing line should be thinned by causing men 
to drop out and simulate losses during the various advances. 
Under ordinary conditions the depletion of the firing line for 
this purpose will be from one-fifth to one-half of its strength. 

318. The major or senior officer in the firing line deter- 
mines when bayonets shall be fixed and gives the proper com- 
mand or signal. It is repeated by all parts of the firing line. 
Each man who was in the front rank prior to deployment, as 
soon as he recognizes the command or signal, suspends firing, 
quickly fixes his bayonet, and immediately resumes firing; 
after which the other men suspend firing, fix bayonets, and im- 
mediately resume firing. The support also fixes bayonets. The 
concerted fixing of the bayonet by the firing line at drill does 
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not simulate battle conditions and should not be required. It 
is essential that there be no marked pause in the firing. Bayo- 
nets will be fixed generally before or during the last, or second 
last, advance preceding the charge. 

319. Subject to orders from higher authority, the major de- 
termines the point from which the charge is to be made. The 
firing Une having arrived at that point and being in readiness, 
the major causes the charge to be sounded. The signal is re- 
peated by the musicians of all parts of the Hne. The company 
officers lead the charge. The skirmishers spring forward shout- 
ing, run with bayonets at charge, and close with the enemy. 

The further conduct of the charging troops will depend upon 
circumstances; they may halt and engage in bayonet combat or 
in pursuing fire; they may adyance a short distance to obtain a 
field of fire or to drive the enemy from the vicinity; they may 
assemble or reorganize, etc. If the enemy vacates his position 
every efifort should be made to open fire at once on the retreat- 
ing mass, reorganization of the attacking troops being of second- 
ary importance to the infliction of further losses upon the 
enemy and to the increase of his confusion. In combat exercises 
the major will assimie a situation and terminate the assault 
accordingly. 

Defense 

320. In defense, as in attack, the battalion is the tactical 
unit best suited to independent assignment. Defensive positions 
are usually divided into sections and a battalion assigned to 
each. 

321. The major locates such fire, communicating, and cover 
trenches and obstacles as are to be constructed. He assigns 
companies to construct them and details the troops to occupy 
them. 

322. The major reenforces the firing line in accordance with 
the principles applicable to, and explained in connection with, 
the attack, maintaining no more rifles in the firing line than are 
necessary to prevent the enemy's advance. 

323. The supply of ammunition being usually ample, fire is 
opened as soon as it is /possible to break up the enemy's forma- 
tion, stop his advance, or inflict material loss, but this rule must 
be modified to suit the ammunition supply. 

324. The major causes the firing line and support to fix 
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bayonets when an assault by the enemy is unminent. Captains 
direct this to be done if they are not in communication with the 
major and the measure is deemed advisable. 

Fire alone will not stop a detennined, skillfully conducted 
attack. The defender must have equal tenacity; if he can stay 
in his trench or position and cross bayonets, he will at least 
have neutralized the hostile first line, and the combat wiU be 
decided by reserves. 

325. If ordered or compelled to withdraw under hostile in- 
fantry fire or in the presence of hostile infantry, the support 
will be posted so as to cover the retirement of the firing line. 

326. When the battalion is operating alone, the support must 
be strong and must be fed sparingly into the firing fine, espe- 
cially if a counterattack is planned. Opportunities for counter- 
attack should be sought at all times. 



PART IV 
CEREMONIES AND INSPECTIONS 



CEREMONIES 

General Rules for Ceremonies 

708. The order in which the troops of the various arms are 
arranged for ceremonies is prescribed by Army Regxilations. 

When forming for ceremonies the companies of the battaUon 
and the battalions of the regiment are posted from right to left 
in line and from head to rear in colxmm, in the order of rank 
of their respective commanders present in the formation, the 
senior on the right or at the head. 

The commander faces the command; subordinate commanders 
face to the front. 

709. At the command present arms^ given by the colonel, the 
lieutenant colonel, and the colonePs staff salute; the major^s 
staff salute at the major's conmiand. Each staff returns to the 
carry or order when the command order arms is given by its 
chief. 

710. At the assembly for a ceremony companies are formed 
on their own parades and informally inspected. 

At adjutant's call, except for ceremonies involving a single 
battalion, each battalion is formed on its own parade, reports 
are received, and the battalion presented to the major. At the 
second sounding of adjutant's call the regiment is formed. 

REVIEWS 

General Rules 

711. The adjutant posts men or otherwise marks the points 
where the column changes direction in such manner that its 
flank in passing will be about 12 paces from the reviewing 
officer. 
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The post of the reviewing officer, usually opposite the center 
of the fine, is indicated by a marker. 

Officers of the same or higher grade, and distinguished per- 
sonages invited to accompany the reviewing officer, place them- 
selves on his left; their staffs and orderlies place themselves 
respectively on the left of the staff and orderlies of the review- 
ing officer; all others who accompany the reviewing officer place 
themselves on the left of his staff, their orderlies in rear. A 
staff officer is designated to escort distinguished personages and 
to indicate to them their proper positions. 

712. While riding around the troops, the reviewing officer 
may direct his staff, flag and orderlies to remain at the post 
of the reviewing officer, or that only his personal staff and flag 
shall accompany him; in either case the commanding officer 
alone accompanies the reviewing officer. If the reviewing officer 
is accompanied by his entire staff, the staff officers of the com- 
mander place themselves on the right of the staff of the review- 
ing officer. 

The reviewing officer and others at the reviewing stand salute 
the color as it passes; when passing around the troops, the re- 
viewing officer and those accompanying him salute the color 
when passing in front of it. 

The reviewing officer returns the salute of the conmianding 
officer of the troops only. Those who accompany the reviewing 
officer do not salute. 

713. In passing in review, each staff salutes with its com- 
mander. 

714. After saluting the reviewing officer, the commanding 
officer of the troops turns out of the column, takes post on the 
right of the reviewing officer, and returns saber; the members 
of his staff accompanying him take post on the right of the re- 
viewing officer's staff and return saber. When the rear element 
of his command has passed, without changing his position, the 
conunanding officer of the troops salutes the reviewing officer; 
he and the members of his staff accompanying him then draw 
saber and rejoin his conunand. The commanding officer of 
the troops and the members of his staff are the only ones who 
turn out of the column. 

715. If the person reviewing the command is not moimted, 
the commanding officer and his staff on turning out of the 
column after passing the reviewing officer dismount prepara- 
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tory to taking post. In such case, the salute of the commanding 
ofl&cer, prior to rejoining his command, is made with the hand 
before remoimting. 

716. When the rank of the reviewing officer entitles him to 
the honor, each regimental color salutes at the command present 
arms, given or repeated by the major of the battalion with 
which it is posted; and again in passing in review. 

717. The band of an organization plays while the reviewing 
officer is passing in front of and in rear of the organization. 

Each band, immediately after passing the reviewing officer, 
turns out of the column, takes post in front of and facing him, 
continues to play until its regiment has passed, then ceases 
playing and follows in rear of its regiment; the band of the 
following regiment commences to play as soon as the preceding 
band has ceased. 

While marching in review but one band in each brigade plays 
at a time, and but one band at a time when within 100 paces of 
the reviewing officer. 

718. If the rank of the reviewing officer entitles him to the 
honor, the band plays the prescribed national air or the field 
music soimds to the color, march, flourishes, or ruffles when 
arms are presented. When passing in review at the moment 
the regimental color salutes, the musicians halted in front of 
the reviewing officer, soimd to the color, march, flourishes, or 
ruffles. 

719. The formation for review may be modified to suit the 
ground, and the present arms and the ride around the line by 
the reviewing officer may be dispensed with. 

720. If the post of the reviewing officer is on the left of the 
coliunn, the troops march in review with the guide left; the 
commanding officer and his staff turn out of the column to 
the left, taking post as prescribed above, but to the left of the 
reviewing officer; in saluting, the captains give the conunand: 
I. Eyes, 2. LEFT. 

721. Except in the review of a single battahon, the troops 
pass in review in quick time only. 

722. In reviews of brigades or larger commands, each bat- 
talion, after the rear has passed the reviewing officer 50 paces, 
takes the double time for 100 yards in order not to interfere 
with the march of the column in rear; if necessary, it then turns 
out of the coliunn and returns to camp by the most practicable 
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route; the leading battalion of each r^^ent is followed by the 
other units of the regiment. 

723. In a brigade or larger review a regimental commander 
may cause his regiment to stand at ease^ rest^ or stack arms and 
faU out and resume attention^ so as not to interfere with the 
ceremony. 

724. When an organizaticm is to be reviewed before an in- 
q)ector jimior in rank to the commanding officer, the command- 
ing officer receives the review and is accompanied by the in- 
q)ector, who takes post on lus left. 

Battalion Review 

725. The battalion having been formed in line, the major 
faces to the front; the reviewing officer moves a few paces toward 
the major and halts; the major turns about and commands: 
I. Presenif 2. ARMS, and again turns about and salutes. 

The reviewing officer returns the salute; the major turns 
about, brings the battalion to order arms, and again turns to 
the front. 

The reviewing officer approaches to about 6 paces from the 
major, the latter salutes, takes post on his right, and accom- 
panies him around the battalion. The band plays. The review- 
ing officer proceeds to the right of the band, p^isses in front of the 
captains to the left of the Une and returns to the right, passing 
in rear of the file closers and the band. 

On arriving again at the right of the line, the major salutes, 
halts, and when the reviewing officer and staff have passed 
moves directly to his post in front of the battalion, faces it, and 
commands: i. Pass in review^ 2. Squads rights 3. MARCH. 

At the first command the band changes direction if necessary, 
and halts. 

At the third command, given when the band has changed 
direction, the battalion moves off, the band playing; without 
command from the major the coliunn changes direction at the 
points indicated, and column of companies at full distance is 
formed successively to the left at the second change of direc- 
tion; the major takes his post 30 paces in front of the band imme- 
diately after the second change; the band having passed the 
reviewing officer, turns to the left out of the coliunn, takes post 
in front of and facing the reviewing officer, and remains there 
until the review terminates. 
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The major and staff salute, turn the head as in eyes right, 
and look toward the reviewing oflScer when the major is 6 
paces from him; they return to the carry and turn the head 
and eyes to the front when the major has passed 6 paces be- 
yond him. 

Without facing about, each captain or special imit com- 
mander, except the drum major, commands: i. Eyes, in time to 
add 2. RIGHT J when at 6 paces from the reviewing ofl&cer, and 
commands FRONT when at 6 paces beyond him. At the com- 
mand eyes the company officers armed with the saber execute 
the first motion of present saber; at the command right all turn 
head and eyes to the right, the company officers complete 
present saber and the non-commissioned officers armed with the 
saber execute the first motion of present saber; at the command 
front all turn head and eyes to the front, and officers and non- 
commissioned officers armed with the saber resume the carry 
saber; without arms in hand the first motion of the hand salute 
is made at the command right and the second motion not made 
imtil the command front. 

Non-conunissioned staff officers, non-commissioned officers in 
conmaand of subdivisions, and the drum major salute, turn the 
head and eyes, return to the front, resume the carry or drop the 
hand, at the points prescribed for the major. Officers' and dis- 
mounted non-commissioned officers in command of subdivisions 
with arms in hand render the rifle or saber salute. Guides charged 
with the step, trace, and direction do not execute eyes right 

If the reviewing officer is entitled to a salute from the color 
the regimental color salutes when at 6 paces from him, and is 
raised when at 6 paces beyond him. 

The major, having saluted, takes post on the right of the 
reviewing officer, returns saber and remains there until the 
rear of the battalion has passed, then salutes, draws saber, and 
rejoins his battahon. The band ceases to play when the column 
has completed its second change of direction after passing the 
reviewing officer. 

726. When the battalion arrives at its original position in 
column, the major commands: i. Double time, 2. MARCH. 

The band plays in double time. 

The battahon passes in review as before, except that in double 
time the command eyes right is omitted and there is no saluting 
except by the major when he leaves the reviewing officer. 
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The review tenninates idien the rear company has passed 
the reviewing officer; the band then ceases to play, and, unless 
otherwise directed by the major, retuins to the position it occu- 
pied before marching in review, or is dismissed; the major 
rejoins the battalion and brings it to quick time. Tlie battalion 
then executes such movements as the reviewing officer may 
have directed, or is marched to its parade ground and dis- 
missed. 

Marching past in double time may, in the discretion of the 
reviewing officer, be omitted; the review terminates when the 
major rejoins his battalion. 

727. At battalion review the major and his staff may be dis- 
mounted in the discretion of the commanding officer. 
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Review 

728. The regiment is formed in line or in line of masses. 
In line the review proceeds as in the battalion, substituting 
colonel " for " major " and " regiment " for " battalion," 
To march the regiment in review, the colonel commands: 

PASS IN REVIEW. The band changes direction, if necessary, 
and halts. £ach major then conunands: i. Squads right, 
2. MARQH. 

The band marches at the conunand of the major of the lead- 
ing battalion. 

At the second change of direction each major takes post 20 
paces in front of his leading company. 

The rear of the column having passed the reviewing officer, 
the battalions, unless otherwise directed, are marched to their 
parades and dismissed. 

In line of masses, when the reviewing officer has passed around 
the regiment, the colonel commands: PASS IN REVIEW. The 
band changes direction, if necessary, and halts. The major of 
the right battalion then conmiands: i. Column of squads, first 
company, squads right, 2. MARCH. At the command march the 
band and the leading company of the right battalion move off. 
Each company and battalion in rear moves off in time to follow 
at its proper distance. 

729. The review of a small body of troops composed of 
different arms is conducted on the principles laid down for the 
regiment. The troops of each arm are formed and marched 
according to the drill regulations for that arm. 
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Review of Large Commands 

730. A command consisting of one regiment, or less, and 
detachments of other arms is formed for review as ordered by 
the commanding ofl&cer. The principles of regimental review 
will be observed whenever practicable. 

731. In the review of a brigade or larger command the 
present arms and the ride around the line by the reviewing 
officer are omitted. The troops form and march in the order 
prescribed by the commanding officer. 

PARADES 

General Rules 

732. If dismounted, the officer receiving the parade, and his 
staflf, stand at parade rest, with arms folded, while the band is 
sounding off; they resume attention with the adjutant. If 
mounted, they remain at attention. 

733. At the command report^ given by a battalion adjutant, 
the captains in succession from the right salute and report: 
A (or other) company, present or accounted for; or, A (or other) 
company, (so many) officers or enlisted men absent, and resume 
the order saber; at the same command given by the regimental 
adjutant, the majors similarly report their battaUons. 

Battalion Parade 

734. At adjutant's call the battalion is formed in line but 
not presented. Lieutenants take their posts in front of the 
center of their respective platoons at the captain's conmiand 
for dressing his company on the line. The major takes post at 
a convenient distance in front of the center and facing the 
battalion. 

The adjutant, from his post in front of the center of the 
battalion, after conmianding: i. Guides, 2. POSTS, adds: i. 
Parade, 2. REST; the battalion executes parade rest. The adju- 
tant directs the band: SOUND OFF, 

The band, pla3dng in quick time, passes in front of the line of 
officers to the left of the line and back to its post on the right, 
when it ceases playing. At evening parade, when the band 
ceases playing, retreat is sounded by the field music and, follow- 
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ing the last note and while the flag is being lowered, the band 
plays the Star Spangled Banner. 

Just before the last note of retreat, the adjutant comes to 
attention and, as the last note ends, commands: i. Battalion, 
2. ATTENTION, When the band ceases joying he conunands: 
I. Present^ 2. ARMS. He then turns about and reports: St, 
the parade is formed. The major directs the adjutant: Take 
pour postf Sir, The adjutant moves at a trot (if dismounted, 
in quick time), passes by the major's right, and takes his 
post. 

The major draws saber and conunands: i. Order ^ 2. ARMS, 
and adds such exerdses in the manual of arms as he may de- 
sire. Officers, non-conmiissioned officers commanding companies 
or armed with the saber, and the color guard, having once 
executed order arms, remain in that position during the exer- 
cises in the manual. 

The major then directs the adjutant: Receive the reports^ 
Sir, The adjutant, passing by the major's right, advances at a 
trot (if dismounted, in quick time) toward the center of the 
line, halts midway between it and the major, and commands: 
REPORT. 

The reports received, the adjutant turns about, and reports: 
Sir, aU are present or accounted for; or Sir, {so many) officers or 
enlisted men are absent, including in the list of absentees those 
from the band and field music reported to him by the drum 
major prior to the parade. 

The major directs: Publish the orders. Sir. 

The adjutant turns about and conunands: Attention to orders; 
he then reads the orders, and commands: i. Officers, 2. CEN- 
TER, 3. MARCH. 

At the command center, the company officers carry saber and 
face to the center. At the command march, they close to the 
center and face to the front; the adjutant turns about and takes 
his post. 

The officers having closed and faced to the front, the senior 
commands: i. Forward, 2. MARCH, The officers advance, the 
band playing; the left officer of the center or right center com- 
pany is the guide, and marches on the major; the officers are 
halted at 6 paces from the major by the senior who commands: 
I. Officers, 2. HALT. They halt and salute, returning to the 
carry saber with the major. The major then gives such instruc- 
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tions as he deems necessary, and commands: i. Officer s^ 

2. POSTS, 3. MARCH. 

At the command posts^ company ofl&cers face about. 

At the command marchy they step off with guide as before, 
and the senior commands: i. Officer s^ 2. HALT, so as to halt 3 
paces from the line; he then adds: i. POSTSy 2. MARCH. 

At the command posts, ofl&cers face outward and, at the com- 
mand mar c/i, step off in succession at 4 paces distance, resume 
their posts and order saber; the lieutenants march directly to 
their posts in rear of their companies. 

The music ceases when all officers have resimied their po^s. 

The major then commands: i. Pass in review, 2. Squads rights 

3. MARCH, and returns saber. 

The battaiion marches according to the principles of review; 
when the last company has passed, the ceremony is concluded. 

The band continues to play while the companies are in march 
upon the parade ground. Companies are formed in column of 
squads, without halting, and are marched to their respective 
parades by their captains. 

When the company officers have saluted the major, he may 
direct them to form fine with the staff, in which case they indi- 
vidually move to the front, passing to the right and left of the 
major and staff, halt on the line established by the staff, face 
about, and stand at attention. The music ceases when the offi- 
cers join the staff. The major causes the companies to pass in 
review imder the command of their first sergeants by the same 
commands as before. The company officers return saber with 
the major and remain at attention. 

Regimental Parade 

735. The regiment is formed in line or in line of masses; 
the formation having proceeded up to, but not including the 
present, the parade proceeds as described for the battalion, with 
the following exceptions: 

" Colonel " is substituted for " major," " regiment " for " bat- 
talion," in the description, and "battalions" for "battahon " 
in the commands. 

Lieutenants remain in the line of file closers. 

After publishing the orders, the adjutant commands: i. Offi- 
cers, center, 2. MARCH. 

The company commanders remain at their posts with their 
companies. 
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The field and staff officers form one line, closing on the center. 
The senior commands: i. For war d^ 2. MARCH, 

The second major is the guide and marches on the colonel. 

After being dismissed by the colonel, each major moves in- 
dividually to the front, turns outward, and followed by his staff 
resumes his post by the most direct line. The colonel directs 
the lieutenant colonel to march the regiment in review; the 
latter moves to a point midway between the colonel and the 
regiment and marches the regiment in review as prescribed. H 
the lieutenant colonel is not present the colonel gives the neces- 
sary commands for marching the regiment in review. 

ESCORTS 

Escort of the Color 

736. The regiment being in Une, the colonel details a com- 
pany, other than the color company, to receive and escort the 
national color to its place in line. During the ceremony the 
regimental color remains with the color guard at its post with 
the regiment. 

The band moves straight to its front until clear of the line of 
field officers, changes direction to the right, and is halted; the 
designated company forms colimm of platoons in rear of the 
band, the color bearer or bearers between the platoons. 

The escort then marches without music to the colonel's office 
or quarters and is formed in line facing the entrance, the band 
on the right, the color bearer in the line of file closers. 

The color bearer, preceded by the first lieutenant and fol- 
lowed by a sergeant of the escort, then goes to obtain the color. 

When the color bearer comes out, followed by the lieutenant 
and sergeant, he halts before the entrance, facing the escort; 
the lieutenant places himself on the right, the sergeant on the 
left of the color bearer; the escort presents arms, and the field 
music soimds to the color; the first lieutenant and sergeant 
salute. 

Arms are brought to the order; the lieutenant and sergeant 
return to their posts; the company is formed in column of pla- 
toons, the band taking post in front of the column; the color 
bearer places himself between the platoons; the escort marches 
in quick time, with guide left, back to the regiment, the band 
playing; the march is so conducted that when the escort arrives 
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at 50 paces in front of the right of the regiment, the direction 
of the march shall be parallel to its front; when the color 
arrives opposite its place in line, the escort is formed in line to 
the left; the color bearer, passing between the platoons, ad- 
vances and halts 12 paces in front of the colonel. 

The color bearer having halted, the colonel, who has taken 
post 30 paces in front of the center of his regiment, faces about, 
commands: i. Present^ 2. ARMS^ resimies his front, and salutes; 
the field music sounds to the color; and the regimental color 
bearer executes the color salute at the command present arms. 

The colonel then faces about, brings the regiment to the 
order, at which the color bearer takes his post with the color 
company. 

The escort presents arms and comes to the order with the 
regiment, at the command of the colonel, after which the cap- 
tain forms it again in column of platoons, and, preceded by the 
band, marches it to its place in Hne, passing aroimd the left 
flank of the regiment. 

The band plays until the escort passes the left of the line, 
when it ceases pla)dng and returns to its post on the right, 
passing in rear of the regiment. 

The regiment may be brought to a rest when the escort 
passes the left of the line. 

737. Escort of the color is executed by a battalion according 
to the same principles. 

Escorts of Honor 

738. Escorts of honor are detailed for the purpose of receiv- 
ing and escorting personages of high rank, civil or military. 
The troops for this purpose are selected for their soldierly 
appearance and superior discipline. 

The escort forms in line, opposite the place where the per- 
sonage presents himself, the band on the flank of the escort 
toward which it will march. On the appearance of the person- 
age, he is received with the honors due to his rank. The escort 
is formed into column of companies, platoons or squads, and 
takes up the march, the personage and his staff or retinue tak- 
ing positions in rear of the colimm; when he leaves the escort, 
line is formed and the same honors are paid as before. 

When the position of the escort is at a considerable distance 
from the point where the personage is to be received, as for 
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instance, where a courtyard or wharf intervenes, a double line 
of sentinels is posted from that point to the escort, facing in- 
ward; the sentinels successively salute as he passes and are 
then relieved and join the escort. 

An ofl&cer is appointed to attend him and bear such com- 
mimication as he may have to make to the commander of the 
escort. 

Funeral Escort 

739. The composition and strength of the escort are pre- 
scribed in Army Regulations. 

The escort is formed opposite the quarters of the deceased; 
the band on that flank of the escort toward which it is to march. 

Upon the appearance of the cofl5n, the commander com- 
mands: I. Present^ 2. ARMS^ and the band plays an appro- 
priate air; arms are then brought to the order. 

The escort is next formed into column of companies, platoons, 
or squads. If the escort be small, it may be marched in line. 
The procession is formed in the following order: i. Music, 
2. Escort, 3. Clergy, 4. Coffin and paUbearers, 5. Mourner Sj 6. 
Members of the former command of the deceased, 7. Other 
officers and enlisted men, 8. Distinguished persons, 9. Delega- 
tions, 10. Societies, 11. Civilians. Officers and enlisted men 
(Nos. 6 and 7), with side arms, are in the order of rank, seniors 
in front. 

The procession being formed, the commander of the escort 
puts it in march. 

The escort marches slowly to solemn music; the column hav- 
ing arrived opposite the grave, line is formed facing it. 

The cofiin is then carried along the front of the escort to the 
grave; arms are presented, the music plays an appropriate air; 
the coffin having been placed over the grave, the music ceases 
and arms are brought to the order. 

The commander next commands: i. Parade, 2. REST. The 
escort executes parade rest, officers and men inclining the head. 

When the fimeral services are completed and the coffin low- 
ered into the grave the commander causes the escort to resume 
attention and fire three rounds of blank cartridges, the muzzles 
of the pieces being elevated. When the escort is greater than a 
battalion, one battalion is designated to fire the volleys. 

A musician then sounds taps. 
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The escort is then formed into column, marched in quick 
time to the point where it was assembled, and dismissed. 

The band does not play uiltil it has left the inclosure. 

When the distance to the place of interment is considerable, 
the escort, after having left the camp or garrison, may march 
at ease in quick time until it approaches the burial ground, when 
it is brought to attention. The music does not play while 
marching at ease. 

In marching at attention, the field music may alternate with 
the band in playing. 

740. When arms are presented at the funeral of a person 
entitled to any of the following honors, the band plays the pre- 
scribed national air, or the field music sounds to the color, 
march, flourishes, or ruffles, according to the rank of the de- 
ceased, after which the band plays an appropriate air. The 
commander of the escort, in formmg column, gives the appro- 
priate commands for the different arms. 

741. At the fimeral of a moimted officer or enlisted man, his 
horse, in mourning caparison, follows the hearse. 

742. Should the entrance of the cemetery prevent the hearse 
accompanying the escort till the latter halts at the grave, the 
column is halted at the entrance long enough to take the coffin 
from the hearse, when the column is again put in march. The 
Cavalry and Artillery, when unable to enter the inclosure, turn 
out of the column, face the column, and salute the remains as 
they pass. 

743. When necessary to escort the remains from the quarters 
of the deceased to the church before the funeral service, arms 
are presented upon receiving the remains at the quarters and 
also as they are borne into the church. 

744. The commander of the escort, previous to the funeral, 
gives the clergyman and pallbearers all needfiil directions. 
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Company Inspection 

745. Being in line at a halt: i. Open ranks, 2. MARCH, 

At the command march the front rank executes right dress; 
the rear rank and the file closers march backward 4 steps, halt, 
and execute right dress; the lieutenants pass aroimd their 
respective flanks and take post, facing to the front, 3 paces in 
front of the center of their respective platoons. The captain 
aligns the front rank, rear rank, and file closers, takes post 
3 paces in front of the right guide, facing to the left, and com- 
mands: I. FRONT, 2. PREPARE FOR INSPECTION. 

At the second command the lieutenants carry saber; the 
captain returns saber and inspects them, after which they face 
about, order saber, and stand at ease; upon the completion of 
the inspection they carry saber, face about, and order saber. 
The captain may direct the lieutenants to accompany or assist 
him, in which case they return saber and, at the close of the 
inspection, resume their posts in front of the company, draw 
and carry saber. 

Having inspected the lieutenants, the captain proceeds to the 
right of the company. Each man, as the captain approaches 
him, executes inspection arms. 

The captain takes the piece, grasping it with his right hand 
just above the rear sight, the man dropping his hands. The 
captain inspects the piece, and, with the hand and piece in the 
same position as in receiving it, hands it back to the man, who 
takes it with the left hand at the balance and executes order 
arms. 

As the captain returns the piece the next man executes 
inspection arms^ and so on through the company. 

Should the piece be inspected without handling, each man 
executes order arms as soon as the captain passes to the next 
man. 

The inspection is from right to left in front, and from left to 
right in rear, of each rank and of the Hne of file closers. 
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When approached by the captain the i&rst sergeant executes 
inspection saber. Enlisted men armed with the pistol execute 
inspection pistol by drawing the pistol from the holster and hold- 
ing it diagonally across the body, barrel up, and 6 inches in 
front of the neck, muzzle pointing up and to the left. The 
pistol is returned to the holster as soon as the captain passes. 

Upon completion of the inspection the captain takes post 
facing to the left in front of the right guide and on line with 
the lieutenants and commands: i. Close ranks, 2. MARCH. 

At the command march the Ueutenants resume their posts in 
line; the rear rank closes to 40 inches, each man covering his 
file leader; the file closers close to 2 paces from the rear rank. 

746. (Edition approved August 19, 191 1, and edition cor- 
rected to November, 1913.) If the company is dismissed, rifles 
are put away. In quarters, headdress and accouterments are. 
removed and the men stand near their respective bunks; in 
camp they stand covered, but without accouterments, in front 
of their tents. 

If the personal field equipment has not been inspected in 
ranks and its inspection in quarters or camp is ordered, each 
man wiU arrange the prescribed articles on his bunk, if in quar- 
ters or permanent camp, or in front of his half of the tent, if 
in shelter tent camp, in the same relative order as directed in 
paragraph 747. 

The captain, accompanied by the lieutenants, then inspects 
the quarters or camp. The first sergeant precedes the captain 
and calls the men to attention on entering each squad room or 
on approaching the tents; the men stand at attention but do 
not salute. (C. /. D. R.y No. 16, Aug, 25, 1916.) 

747. (Edition approved August 19, 191 1, and edition cor- 
rected to November, 19 13.) If the inspection is to include an 
examination of the equipment while in ranks, the captain, after 
closing ranks, causes die company to stack arms, to march 
backward until 4 paces in rear of the stacks and to take inter- 
vals. He then commands: i. UNSUNG EQUIPMENT. 2. 
OPEN PACKS. 

At the first command, each man unslings his equipment and 
places it on the ground at his feet, haversack to the front end of 
the pack i foot in front of toes. 

At the second command, pack carriers are unstrapped, packs 
removed and unrolled, the longer edge of the pack along the 
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lower edge of the cartridge belt. Each man exposes shelter tent 
pins, removes meat can, knife, fork, and ^)oon from the meat- 
can pouch, and places them on the ri^t of the haversack, 
knife, fork, and ^xx>n in the open meat can; removes the can- 
teen and cup from the cover and places them on the left side of 
the haversack; unstraps and ^reads out haversack so as to ex- 
pose its contents; folds up the carrier to uncover the cartridge 
pockets; opens same; unrolls toilet articles and places them on 
the outer flap of the haversack; places underwear carried in 
pack on the left half of the open pack, with round fold parallel 
with front edge of pack; opens first-aid pouch and exposes con- 
tents to view. Special articles carried by individual men, such 
as flag kit, field glasses, compass, steel tape, notebook, etc;, will 
be arranged on Uie right half of the open pack. Each man then 
resumes the attention. Plate VI shows the relative position of 
all articles except underwear and special articles. 

The captain then passes along the ranks and file closers as 
before, inspects the equipment, returns to the right, and com- 
mands: CLOSE PACKS. 

Each man rolls up his toilet articles and imderwear, straps up 
his haversack and its contents, replaces the meat can, knife, 
fork, and spoon, and the canteen and cup; closes cartridge 
pockets and first-aid pouch; restores special articles to their 
proper receptacles; rolls up and replaces pack in carrier; and, 
leaving the equipment in its position on the ground, resumes 
the attention. 

All equipments being packed, the captain commands: SLING 
EQUIPMENT. 

The equipments are slung and belts fastened. 

Hie captain then causes the company to assemble and take 
arms. The inspection is completed as already explained. (C. /. 
D, R,, No. i6, Aug. 25, 1916.) 

When the rations are not carried in tl^e haversack the inspec- 
tion proceeds as described, except that the toilet articles and 
bacon and condiment cans are displayed on the unrolled packs. 

The captain then passes along the ranks and file closers as 
before, in^)ects the equipments, returns to the right, and com- 
mands: CLOSE PACKS. 

Each man rolls up his toilet articles, straps up his haversack 
and its contents, replaces the meat can, knife, fork, and spoon, 
and the canteen and cup; closes cartridge pockets and first-aid 
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pouch; rolls up and replaces pack in carrier, and, leaving the 
equipment in its position on the ground, resumes the position 
of attention. 

All equipments being packed, the captain commands: SLING 
EQUIPMENT. 

The equipments are slung and belts fastened. 

The captain then causes the company to assemble and take 
arms. The inspection is completed as already explained. 

748. Shoiild the inspector be other than the captain, the 
latter, after conunanding fronts adds REST, and faces to the 
front. When the inspector approaches, the captain faces to the 
left, brings the company to attention, faces to the front, and 
salutes. The salute acknowledged, the captain carries saber, 
faces to the left, commands: PREPARE FOR INSPECTION^ 
and again faces to the front. 

The inspection proceeds as before; the captain returns saber 
and accompanies the inspector as soon as the latter passes him. 

Battalion Inspection 

749. If there be both inspection and review, the inspection 
may either precede or follow the review. 

The battalion being in column of companies at full distance, 
all ofl&cers dismounted, the major commands: i. Prepare for in- 
spectioTif 2. MARCH. 

At the first command each captain commands: Open ranks. 

At the command march the ranks are opened in each company, 
as in the inspection of the company. 

The field musicians join their companies. 

The drum major conducts the band to a position 30 paces in 
rear of the column, if not already there, and opens ranks. 

The major takes post facing to the front and 20 paces in 
front of the center of the leading company. The staff takes post 
as if mounted. The color takes post 5 paces in rear of the staff. 

Field and staff officers senior in rank to the inspector do not 
take post in front of the coliunn but accompany him. 

The inspector inspects the major, and, accompanied by the 
latter, inspects the staff officers. 

The major then commands: REST^ returns saber, and, with 
his staff, accompanies the inspector. 

If the major is the inspector he commands: REST^ returns 
saber, and inspects his staff, which then accompanies him. 
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The inspector, commencing at the head of the column, then 
makes a minute inspection of the color guard, the non-commis- 
sioned staff,, and the arms, accouterments, dress, and ammuni- 
tion of each soldier of the several companies in succession, and 
inspects the band. 

The adjutant gives the necessary commands for the inspection 
of the color guard, non-commissioned staff, and band. 

The color guard and non-commissioned staff may be dismissed 
as soon as inspected. 

750. As the inspector approaches each company its captain 
commands: i. Company, 2. ATTENTION, 3. PREPARE FOR 
INSPECTION, and faces to the front; as soon as inspected he 
returns saber and accompanies the inspector. The inspection 
proceeds as in company inspection. At its completion the cap- 
tain closes ranks and commands: REST. Unless otherwise 
directed by the inspector, the major directs that the company 
be marched to its parade and dismissed. 

751. If the inspection will probably last a long time the rear 
companies may be permitted to stack arms and fall out; before 
the inspector approaches they fall in and take arms. 

752. The band plays during the inspection of the companies. 
When the inspector approaches the band the adjutant com- 
mands: PREPARE FOR INSPECTION. 

As the inspector approaches him each man raises his instru- 
ment in front of the body, reverses it so as to show both sides, 
and then returns it. 

Company musicians execute inspection similarly. 

753. At the inspection of quarters or camp the inspector 
is accompanied by the captain, followed by the other of&cers 
or by such of them as he may designate. The inspection is 
conducted as described in the company inspection. 

Regimental Inspection 

754. The commands, means, and principles are the same as 
described for a battalion. 

The colonel takes post facing to the front and 20 paces in 
front of the major of the leading battalion. His staff takes 
post as if mounted. The color takes post 5 paces in rear of the 
staff. 

The inspector inspects the colonel and the lieutenant colonel, 
and, accompanied by the colonel, inspects the staff officers. 
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The colonel then commands: RESTj returns saber, and, 
the lieutenant colonel and staflF, accompanies the inspector 

If the colonel is the inspector he commands: REST, ret 
saber, and inspects the lieutenant colonel and staff, all of whom 
then accompany him. 

The inspector, commencing at the head of the column, makes 
a minute inspection of the color guard, non-commissioned staff, 
each battalion in succession, and the band. 

On the approach of the inspector each major brings his bat- 
talion to attention. Battalion inspection follows. 

MUSTER 

Regimental, Battalion, or Company Muster 

755. Muster is preceded by an inspection, and, when prac- 
ticable, by a review. 

The adjutant is provided with the muster roll of the field, 
staff, and band, the surgeon with the hospital roll; each captain 
with the roU of his company. A list of absentees, alphabetically 
arranged, showing cause and place of absence, accompanies each 
roll. 

756. Being in column of companies at open ranks, each cap- 
tain, as the mustering officer approaches, brings his company 
to right shoulder arms, and commands: ATTENTION TO 
MUSTER. 

The mustering oflScer or captain then calls the names on the 
roll; each man, as his name is called, answers Here and brings 
his piece to order arms. 

After muster, the mustering officer, accompanied by the com- 
pany commanders and such other officers as he may designate, 
verifies the presence of the men reported in hospital, on guard, 
etc. 

757. A company may be mustered in the same manner on its 
own parade ground, the muster to follow the company inspection. 

HONORS AND SALUTES 

758. Further rules governing honors, courtesies, etc., are pre- 
scribed in Army Regulations. 

759. (i) Salutes shall be exchanged between officers and 
enlisted men not in a military formation, nor at drill, work, 
games, or mess, on every occasion of their meeting, passing near 
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or being addressed, the officer junior in rank or the enlisted 
man saluting first. 

(2) When an officer enters a room where there are several 
enlisted men, the word " attention " is given by some one who 
perceives him, when all rise, uncover, and remain standing at 
attention until the officer leaves the room or directs otherwise. 
Enlisted men at meab stop eating and remain seated at atten- 
tion. 

(3) An enlisted man, if seated, rises on the approach of an 
officer, faces toward him, stands at attention, and salutes. 
Standing he faces an officer for the same purpose. If the parties 
remain in the same place or on the same ground, such compli- 
ments need not be repeated. Soldiers actually at work do not 
cease work to salute an officer unless addressed by him. 

(4) Before addressing an officer, an enlisted man makes the 
prescribed salute with the weapon with which he is armed, or, if 
imarmed, with the right hand. He also makes the same salute 
after receiving a reply. 

(5) In uniform, covered or uncovered, but not in formation, 
officers and enlisted men salute military persons as follows: 
With arms in hand, the salute prescribed for that arm (senti- 
nels on interior guard duty excepted) ; without arms, the right- 
hand salute. 

(6) In civilian dress, covered or imcovered, officers and en- 
Usted men salute military persons with the right-hand salute. 

(7) Officers and enlisted men will render the prescribed 
salutes in a military manner, the officer junior in rank, or the 
enlisted men, saluting first. When several officers in company 
are saluted, all entitle! to. the salute shall return it. 

(&) Except in the field under campaign or simulated cam- 
paign conditions, a mounted officer (or soldier) dismounts before 
addressing a superior officer not mounted. 

(9) A man in formation shall not salute when directly ad- 
dressed, but shall come to attention if at rest or at ease. 

(10) Saluting distance is that within which recognition is 
easy. In general, it does not exceed 30 paces. 

(11) When an officer entitled to the salute passes in rear of 
a body of troops, it is brought to attention while he is opposite 
the post of the commander. 

(12) In public conveyances, such as railway trains and 
street cars, and in public places, such as theaters, honors and 
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personal salutes may be omitted when palpably inappropriate 
or apt to disturb or annoy civilians present. 

(13) Soldiers at all times and in all situations pay the same 
compliments to oflScers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Volunteers, and to ofl&cers of the National Guard as to officers 
of their own regiment, corps, or arm of service. 

(14) Sentinels on post doing interior guard duty conform to 
the foregoing principles, but salute by presenting arms when 
armed with the rifle. They will not salute if it interferes with 
the proper performance of their duties. Troops imder arms 
will salute as prescribed in drill regulations. 

760. (i) Commanders of detadunents or other commands 
will salute officers of grades liigher than the person command- 
ing the unit, by first bringing the unit to attention and then 
saluting as required by subparagraph (5), paragraph 759. 
If the person saluted is of a junior or equal grade, the unit 
need not be at attention in the exchange of salutes. 

(2) If two detachments or other commands meet, their com- 
manders will exchange salutes, both commands being at 
attention. 

761. Salutes and honors, as a rule, are not paid by troops 
actually engaged in drill, on the march, or in the field under 
campaign or simulated campaign conditions. Troops on the 
service of security pay no compEments whatever. 

762. If the command is in line at a halt (not in the field) and 
armed with the rifle, or with sabers drawn, it shall be brought to 
present arms or present sabers before its commander salutes in 
the following cases: When the National Anthem is played, or 
when to the color or to the standard is sounded during cere- 
monies, or when a person is saluted who is its immediate or 
higher conunander or a general officer, or when the national or 
regimental color is saluted. 

763. At parades and other ceremonies, under arms, the com- 
mand shall render the prescribed salute and shall remain in the 
position of salute while the National Anthem is being played; 
also at retreat and during ceremonies when to the color is played, 
if no band is present. If not under arms, the organizations shall 
be brought to attention at the first note of the National Anthem, 
to the color or to the standard, and the salute rendered by the 
officer or non-conunissioned officer in command as prescribed in 
regulations, as amended herein. 
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764. Whenever the National Anthem is played at any place 
when persons belonging to the military service are present, all 
officers and enlisted men not in formation shall stand at atten- 
tion facing toward the music (except at retreat, when they 
shall face toward the flag). K in imiform, covered or imcov- 
ered, or in civilian clothes, uncovered, they shall salute at the 
first note of the anthem, retaining the position of salute imtil 
the last note of the anthem. If not in uniform and covered, 
they shall imcover at the first note of the anthem, holding the 
headdress opposite the left shoulder and so remain until its 
close, except that in inclement weather the headdress may be 
slightly raised. 

The same rules apply when to tkfe color or to the standard is 
soimded as when the National Anthem is played. 

When played by an Army band, the National Anthem shall 
be played through without repetition of any part not required 
to be repeated to make it complete. 

The same marks of respect prescribed for observance during 
the playing of the National Anthem of the United States shall 
be shown toward the national anthem of any other country 
when played upon official occasions. 

765. Officers and enlisted men passing the uncased color 
will render honors as follows: If in imiform, they will salute as 
required by subparagraph (5), paragraph 759; if in civilian 
dress 'and covered, they wiQ imcover, holding the headdress 
opposite the left shoulder with the right hand; if uncovered 
they will salute with the right-hand salute. 



PART v. — MANUALS 



THE COLOR 

766. The word " color " implies the national color; it includes 
the regimental color when both are present. 

The rules prescribing the colors to be carried by regiments 
and battalions on all occasions are contained in Army Regula- 
tions. 

767. In garrison the colors, when not in use, are kept in the 
office or quarters of the colonel, and are escorted thereto and 
therefrom by the color guard. In camp the colors, when not in 
use, are in front of the colonePs tent. From reveille to retreat, 
when the weather permits, they are displayed uncased; from 
retreat to reveille and during inclement weather they are cased. 

Colors arfe said to be cased when furled and protected by the 
oil-cloth covering. 

768. The regimental color salutes in the ceremony of escort 
of the color, and when saluting an officer entitled to the honor, 
but in no other case. 

If marching, the salute is executed when at 6 paces from the 
officer entitled to the salute; the carry is resumed when 6 paces 
beyond him. 

The national color renders no salute. 

The Color Guard 

769. The color guard consists of two color sergeants, who 
are the color bearers, and two experienced privates selected by 
the colonel. The senior color sergeant carries the national 
color; the junior color sergeant carries the regimental color. The 
regimental color, when carried, is always on the left of the 
national color, in whatever direction they may face. 

770. The color guard is formed and marched in one rank, 
the color bearers in the center. It is marched in the same man- 
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ner and by the same commands as a squad, substituting, when 
necessary, guard for squad. 

771. The color company is the center or right center com- 
pany of the center or right center battalion. The color guard 
remains with that company vinless otherwise directed. 

772. In line the color guard is in the interval between the 
inner guides of the right and left center companies. 

In line of columns or in close line, the color guard is midway 
between the right and left center companies and on line with 
the captains. 

In column of companies or platoons the color guard is mid- 
way between the color company and the company in rear of 
the color company and equidistant from the flanks of the 
coliunn. 

In close coliunn the color guard is on the flank of the color 
company. 

In column of squads the color guard is in the column between 
the color company and the company originally on its left. 

When the regiment is formed in line of masses for ceremonies, 
the color guard forms on the left of the leading company of 
the center (right center) battalion. It rejoins the color com- 
pany when the regiment changes from line of masses. 

773. The color guard, when with a battalion that takes the 
battle formation, joins the regimental reserve, whose com- 
mander directs the color guard to join a certain company of the 
reserve. 

774. The color guard executes neither loadings nor firings; 
in rendering honors, it executes all movements in the manual; 
in drill, all movements imless specially excused. 

To Receive the Color 

775. The color guard, by command of the senior color ser- 
geant, presents arms on receiving and parting with the color. 
After parting with the color, the color guard is brought to 
order arms by command of the senior member who is placed as 
the right man of the guard. 

776. At drills and ceremonies, excepting escort of the color, 
the color, if present, is received by the color company after its 
formation. 

The formation of the color company completed, the captain 
faces to the front; the color guard, conducted by the senior 
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sergeant, approaches from the front and halts at a distance of 10 
paces from the captam, who then faces about, brings the com- 
pany to the present, faces to the front, salutes, again faces 
about and brings the company to the order. The color guard 
comes to the present and order at the command of the captain, 
and is then marched by the color sergeant directly to its post on 
the left of the color company. 

777. When the battalion is dismissed the color guard escorts 
the color to the office or quarters of the colonel. 

Manual of the Color 

778. At the carry the heel of the pike rests in the socket of 
the sling; the right hand grasps the pike at the height of the 
shoulder. 

At the order the heel of the pike rests on the ground near the 
right toe, the right hand holding the pike in a vertical position. 

At parade rest the heel of the pike is on the ground, as at the 
order; the pike is held with both hands in front of the center of 
the body, left hand uppermost. 

The order is resumed at the command attention. 

The left hand assists the right when necessary. 

The carry is the habitual position when the troops are at a 
shoulder, port, or trail. 

The order and parade rest are executed with the troops. 

The color salute: Being at a carry, slip the right hand up the 
pike to the height of the eye, then lower the pike by straighten- 
ing the arm to the front. 
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792. Being in line or in column of i^toons, the captain 
commands: FORM FOR SHELTER TENTS. 

The officers, first sergeant, and guides fall out; the cooks form 
a file on the flank of the company nearest the kitchen, the first 
sergeant and ri^t guide fall in, forming the rig^t file of the 
company; blank files are filled by the file closers or by men 
taken from the front rank; the remaining guide, or guides, and 
file closers form on a convenient flank. Before forming column 
of platoons, preparatory to pitching tents, the company may be 
redivided into two or more platoons, regardless of the size of 
each. 

793. The obtain then causes the company to take intervals 
as described in the School of the Squad, and commands: PITCH 
TENTS. 

At the command pitch tents^ each man steps off obliquely to 
the right with the right foot and lays his rifle on the ground, the 
butt of the rifle near the toe of the right foot, muzzle to the 
front, barrel to the left, and steps back into his place; each 
front-rank man then draws his bayonet and sticl^ it in the 
ground by the outside of the right heel. 

Equipments are unslung, packs opened, shelter half and pins 
removed; each man then spreads his shelter half, small triangle 
to the rear, fiat upon the ground the tent is to occupy, the rear- 
rank man's half on the right. The halves are then buttoned to- 
gether; the guy loops at both ends of the lower half are passed 
through the buttonholes provided in the lower and upper halves; 
the whipped end of the guy rope is then passed through both 
guy loops and secured, this at both ends of the tent. Each front- 
rank man inserts the muzzle of his rifle under the front end of 
the ridge and holds the rifle upright, sling to the front, heel of 
butt on the ground beside the bayonet. His rear-rank man pins 
down the front corners of the tent on the line of bayonets, 
stretching the tent taut; he then inserts a pin in the eye of the 
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front guy rope and drives the pin at such a distance in front of 
the rifle as to hold the rope taut; both men go to the rear of the 
tent, each pins down a corner, stretching the sides and rear of 
the tent before securing; the rear-rank man then inserts an in- 
trenching tool, or a bayonet in its scabbard, under the rear end 
of the ridge inside the tent, the front-rank man pegging down 
the end of the rear guy ropes; the rest of the pins are then 
driven by both men, the rear-rank man working on the right. 

The front flaps of the tent are not fastened down, but thrown 
back on the tent. 

As soon as the tent is pitched each man arranges his equip- 
ment and the contents of his pack in the tent and stands at 
attention in front of his own half on line with the front guy- 
rope pin. 

To have a uniform slope when the tents are pitched, the guy 
ropes should all be of the same length. 

In shelter-tent camps, in localities where suitable material is 
procurable, tent poles may be improvised and used in lieu of the 
rifle and bayonet or intrenching tool as supports for the shelter 
tent. 

794. When the pack is not carried the company is formed for 
shelter tents, intervals are taken, arms are laid aside or on the 
ground, the men are dismissed and proceed to the wagon, secure 
their packs, return to their places, and pitch tents as heretofore 
described. 

795. Double shelter tents may be pitched by first pitching 
one tent as heretofore described, then pitching a second tent 
against the opening of the first, using one rifle to support both 
tents, and passing the front guy ropes over and down the sides 
of the opposite tents. The front comer of one tent is not 
pegged down, but is thrown back to permit an opening into the 
tent. 

Single Sleeping Bag 

796. Spread the poncho on the ground, buttoned end at the 
feet, buttoned side to the left; fold the blanket once across its 
short dimension and lay it on the poncho, folded side along the 
right side of the poncho; tie the blanket together along the left 
side by means of the tapes provided; fold the left half of the 
poncho over the blanket and button it together along the side 
and bottom. 
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Double Sleeping Bag 

797. Spread one poncho on the ground, buttoned end at the 
feet, buttoned side to the left; spread the blankets on top of the 
poncho; tie the edges of the blankets together with the tapes 
provided, spread a second poncho on top of the blankets, but- 
toned end at the feet, buttoned side to the right; button the two 
ponchos together along both sides and across the end. 

To Strike Shelter Tents 

798. The men standing in front of their tents: STRIKE 
TENTS. 

Equipments and rifles are removed from the tent; the tents 
are lowered, packs made up, and equipments slimg, and the 
men stand at attention in the places originally occupied after 
taking intervals. 

To Pitch Tents 

799. To pitch all t3rpes of Army tents, except shelter and 
conical wall tents: Mark line of tents by driving a wall pin on 
the spot to be occupied by the right (or left) corner of each 
tent. For p3rramidal tents the interval between adjacent pins 
should be about 30 feet, which will give a passage of two feet 
between tents. Spread tripod on the groimd where the center 
of tent is to be, if tripod is used. Spread the tent on the ground 
to be occupied, door to the front, and place the right (or left) 
front wall loop over the pin. The door (or doors if more than 
one) being fastened and held together at the bottom, the left 
(or right) comer wall loop is carried to the left (or right) as 
far as it will go and a wall pin driven through it, the pin being 
placed in line with the right (or left) comer pins already driven. 
At the same time the rear comer wall loops are pulled to the 
rear and outward so that the rear wall of the tent is stretched 
to complete the rectangle. Wall pins are then driven through 
these loops. Each comer pin should be directly in rear of the 
corresponding front comer pin, making a rectangle. Unless 
the canvas be wet, a small amount of slack should be allowed 
before the comer pins are driven. According to the size of the 
tent one or two men, crawling under the tent if necessary, fit 
each pole or ridge or upright into the ring or ridge pole holes, 
and such accessories as hood, fly and brace ropes are adjusted. 
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If a tripod be used an additional man will go under the tent 
to adjust it. The tent steadied by the remaining men, one at 
each comer guy rope, will then be raised. If the tent is a ward 
or storage type, corner poles will now be placed at the four 
comers. The four comer guy ropes are then placed over the 
lower notches of the large pins driven in prolongation of the di- 
agonals at such distance as to hold the walls and ends of the 
tent vertical and smooth when the guy ropes are drawn taut. 
A wall pin is then driven through each remaining wall loop 
and a large pin for each guy rope is driven in line with the cor- 
ner guy pins already driven. The guy ropes of the tent are 
placed over the lower notches, while the guy ropes of the fly 
are placed over the upper notches, and are then drawn taut. 
Brace ropes, when used, are then secured to stakes or pins 
suitably placed. • 

800. Rescinded. 

Conical Wall Tent 

801. Drive the door pin and center pin 8 feet 3 inches apart. 
Using the hood lines with center pin as center, describe two 
concentric circles with radii 8 feet 3 inches and 1 1 feet 3 inches. 
In the outer circle drive two door guy pins 3 feet apart. At 
intervals of about 3 feet drive the other guy pin. 

In other respects conical tents are erected practically as in 
the case of pyramidal tents. 

To Strike Common, Wall, Pyramidal, and Conical 

Wall Tents 

802. STRIKE TENTS. 

. The men first remove all pins except those of the four cor- 
ner guy rdpes, or the four quadrant guy ropes in the case of the 
conical wall tent. The pins are neatly piled or placed in their 
receptable. 

One man holds each guy, and when the ground is clear the 
tent is lowered, folded, or rolled and tied, the poles or tripod 
and pole fastened together, and the remaining pins collected. 

To Fold Tents 

803. For folding common, wall, hospital, and storage tents: 
Spread the tent flat on the ground, folded at the ridge so that 
bottoms of side walls are even, ends of tent forming triangles 
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to the right and left; fold the triangular ends of the tent in 
toward the middle, making it rectangular in shape; fold the top 
over about 9 inches; fold the tent in two by carrying the top 
fold over clear to the foot; fold again in two from the top to 
the foot; throw all guys on tent except the second from each 
end; fold the ends in so a§ to cover about two-thirds of the 
second cloths; fold the left end over to meet the tumed-in edge 
of the right end, then fold the right end over the top, com- 
pleting the bundle; tie with the two exposed gays. 

Method of Folding Pyramidal Tent 

The tent is thrown toward the rear and the back wall and 
roof canvas pulled out smooth. This may be most easily ac- 
complished by leaving the rear-corner waU pins in the ground 
with the wall loops attached, one man at each rear-comer guy, 
and one holding the square iron in a perpendicular position 
and pulling the canvas to its limit away from the former front 
of the tent. This leaves the three remaining sides of the tent 
on top of the rear side, with the door side in the middle. 

Now carry the right-front corner over and lay it on the left- 
rear corner. Pull all canvas smooth, throw guys toward square 
iron, and pull bottom edges even. Then take the right-front 
comer and return to the right, covering the right-rear comer. 
This folds the right side of the tent on itself, with the crease 
in the middle and under the front side of tent. 

Next carry the left-front corner to the right and back as 
described above; this when completed will leave the front and 
rear sides of the tent lying smooth and flat and the two side 
walls folded inward, each on itself. 

Place the hood in the square iron which has been folded down- 
ward toward the bottom of tent, and continue to fold around 
the square iron as a core, pressing all folds down flat and smooth, 
and parallel with the bottom of the tent. If each fold is com- 
pactly made and the canvas kept smooth, the last fold will 
exactly cover the lower edge of the canvas: Lay all exposed 
guys along the folded canvas except the two on the center 
width, which should be pulled out and away from bottom edge 
to their extreme length for tying. Now, beginning at one end, 
fold toward the center on the first seam (that joining the first 
and second widths) and fold again toward the center so that the 
already folded canvas will come to within about 3 inches of 
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the middle width. Then fold over to the opposite edge of middle 
width of canvas. Then begin folding from opposite end, folding 
the first width in half, then making a second fold to come within 
about 4 or 5 inches of that already folded, turn this fold en- 
tirely over that already folded. Take the exposed guys and 
draw them taut across each other, turn bimdle over on the 
under guy, cross guys on top of bundle drawing tight. Turn 
bundle over on the crossed guys and tie lengthwise. 

When properly tied and pressed together this will make a 
package 11 by 23 by 34 inches, requiring about 8855 cubic 
inches to store or pack. 

Stencil the organization designation on the lower half of the 
middle width of canvas in the back wall. 
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The latest Infajitry Drill Regulations, igi i, omit the illustra- 
tions appearing in the Regulations of 1904 in the School of the 
Soldier, the School of the Squad and the Manual of the Saber. 
As they will be found very useful in the instruction of recruits, 
we produce such illustrations as apply to the new Regulations. 
The paragraph numbers under these cuts refer to the paragraphs 
of the new Regulations of igii. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING 
THE OFFICERS' RESERVE CORPS 



SECTION I 



ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICERS' RESERVE CORPS 

Paragraph 

Designation of sections i 

Numbers in each grade 2 

1. Designation of sections. The sections of the Officers' Re- 
serve Corps shall be designated as follows: — 

(i) Adjutant General's Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(2) Inspector General's Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(3) Judge Advocate General's Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(4) Quartermaster Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(5) Medical Department Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(o) Medical Reserve Corps. 
(b) Dental Reserve Corps. 
{c) Veterinary Reserve Corps. 

(6) Engineer Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(7) Ordnance Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(8) Signal Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(a) Aviation Section. 

(9) Cavalry Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(10) Field Artillery Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(11) Coast Artillery Officers' Reserve Corps. 

(12) Infantry Officers' Reserve Corps. 

2. Numbers in each grade. The grades and numbers in each 
grade that may be conmiissioned in the sections named above, 
and excluding those officers previously listed as qualified for 
commissions in the Volunteers imder the act of January 21, 
1903, are as follows: — 
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Adjutant General's 

Inspector General's 

Judge Advocate General's , 

Quartermasters 

Medical Department: 

Medical Corps 

Dental Corps 

Veterinary Corps. . . . 

Engineer 

Ordnance 

Signal 

Aviation Section 

Cavalry 

Field Artillery 

Coast Artillery 

Infantry 



Majors. 



B 
B 
B 
A 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



Captains. 



B 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



First 
lieuten- 
ants. 



B 
B 



A 
B 
B 
B 
A 
A 
A 
A 



Second 
lieuten- 
ants. 



B 
B 



B 
B 
B 
B 



A means the proportion in the indicated grade shall not exceed the proportion for 
the same grade m the corresponding arm, staff corps, or department of the R^^ular 
Army. 

B means maximum number is unlimited. 



SECTION II 

DUTIES AND REQUIREMENTS OF MEMBERS OF THE 

OFFICERS' RESERVE CORPS 

In Time of Peace 

Paragrai^ 

Duty with troops, pay and allowances 3 

Line officers 3 (a) 

Staff corps and departments 3 (b) 

Scope of training 4 

Additional training 5 

Instruction 6 

Publications 7 

Uniform and equipment 8 

In Time of War 

Temporary duty 9 

Physical examination 10 

Relief from duty II 

Waiver of physical examination 12 
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In Time of Peace 

3. Duty with troops, pay and allowances. 

(a) Line officers. Department commanders, when authorized 
by the Secretary of War, may order reserve oflScers of the line 
in their departments to duty with troops in the field or at field 
exercises, or for instruction, for periods not to exceed 15 days 
in any one calendar year. This period may be extended with 
the consent of the reserve oflScer concerned. The pay and allow- 
ances of reserve oj05cers called to such duties shall be paid out 
of allotments made for the purpose. Physical examination will 
be made or waived as prescribed in paragraphs 10, 11, and 12. 

(b) Staff corps and departments. When authorized by the 
Secretary of War, and upon recommendation of the chiefs of 
staff corps or departments concerned, the Adjutant General 
of the Army may order reserve officers of staff corps and de- 
partments to duty as in the case of reserve officers of the line. 

4. Scope of training. The scope of training is indicated in 
the lists of subjects for examination prescribed in Section VIII. 
Additional special training may be required. An officer's train- 
ing should, in general, be such as to familiarize him with the 
duties of his grade and prepare him for examination for promo- 
tion. The details of training will be carried out by department 
commanders. 

5. Additional training. Reserve officers of the line called to 
active duty for the 15-day period contemplated in section 39, 
national-defense act, who, in advance, consent to an additional 
training period of 15 days or more, may be employed as offi- 
cers of the temporary tactical units formed at citizens' training 
camps. Because of the fact that these camps continue for one 
month and have a carefully arranged progressive course, it will 
ordinarily be impracticable to use reserve officers in their full 
capacity as officers unless they are on active duty at one of these 
camps and for the entire period of the camp. 

6. Instruction. Reserve officers of the line below the grade of 
major, who are called to active duty for 15 days only, may be 
assembled in special companies, troops, and batteries, composed 
of reserve officers only and commanded by Regular Army offi- 
cers, for appropriate instruction. 

7. Publications. When appropriations are available War 
Department orders, bulletins, manuals, and publications will be 
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furnished to reserve officers by the Adjutant General or depart- 
ment commanders concerned. Otherwise they may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

8. Uniform and equipment. Reserve officers will provide 
themselves with the field uniforms and personal and horse equip- 
ments pertaining to their grade, as prescribed in imiform regu- 
lations. They may provide themselves with such other uni- 
forms as are prescribed in uniform regulations for officers of 
the Regular Army of corresponding grade. They may wear the 
appropriate imiform whenever under similar circumstances such 
uniform is customarily worn by officers of the Regular Army, 
and not otherwise. Enlisted men of the Regular Army who are 
also reserve officers will not wear the officers' uniform in any 
post, camp, or other place at which they are on duty as enlisted 
men. 

In Time of War 

9. Temporary duty. In time of actual or threatened hostili- 
ties the President may order members of the Officers' Reserve 
Corps to temporary duty with the Regular Army, or as officers 
in volunteer or other organizations that may be authorized by 
law, or as officers at recruit rendezvous and depots, or on other 
duty. 

10. Physical examination. A member of the Officers* Reserve 
Corps ordered to active service, as above, will immediately upon 
arrival at his first station be subjected to a critical physical ex- 
amination by a board of one or more medical officers convened 
for the purpose, if such board is available. If the personnel for 
such board is not available at the station to which the reserve 
officer is assigned, he will be ordered to report to the nearest 
medical officer before proceeding to his station. Upon present- 
ing himself to the board the officer will be required to give a 
certificate as to his then physical condition in these words, if 
true: " I certify that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, I 
am not affected with any form of disease or disability which 
will interfere with the performance of my duties as a member 
of the Officers' Reserve Corps." The officer should change this 
certificate, if necessary, to accord with the facts. The certifi- 
cate having been given, the board will proceed with the physi- 
cal examination, which will conform to that prescribed for origi- 
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nal appointment in the OflScers' Reserve Corps, and be made 
complete, even though a physical disqualification be discov- 
ered, so as to asceHain for record whether any other physical 
disqualifications or defects exist. The examination will be re- 
ported to the Adjutant General of the Army, stating in full the 
disqualifications or defects foimd and the board's recommenda- 
tion whether the officer shall be continued on active service or 
shall be forthwith relieved. 

11. Relief from duty. Upon relief from duty (except in the 
case of an officer forthwith relieved for disqualification found 
at the examination immediately foUowing his assignment to 
duty) the officer will again be subjected to a critical physical 
examination by a similar board, to which will be referred the 
report of the physical examination made when the officer was 
ordered to duty. The examination upon relief from duty will 
be completed in all respects and reported to the Adjutant 
General. All physical disqualifications or defects found on 
such examination will be fuUy reported. In case any of them 
were noted on the report of the physical examination made 
when the officer was called to duty, the report of the board 
will indicate whether there appears to have been any change 
therein since that examination. If any of the physical dis- 
qualifications or defects found on the former examination are 
not found when the officer is examined upon his relief, the re- 
port of the board will affirmatively set forth that fact. 

12. Waiver of physical examination. The physical exami- 
nation upon reporting for duty, as hereinabove prescribed, 
may be waived by the Adjutant General in the case of an 
officer who is to be on duty not more than 30 days. The physi- 
cal examination on relief from duty may dso be waived when 
the officer, at the time of reUef , has been on duty not more than 
30 days. 

SECTION in 

APPOINTMENT TO THE OFFICERS' RESERVE CORPS 
IN THE LINE AND IN STAFF CORPS OR DEPARTMENTS 

Paragraph 

Eligibility requirements 13 

Age limits 14-1S 

Those qualified and registered previous to the act of June 3, 1916 ... 16 
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Pangnph 

Exceptions to age limits 17 

Examination for particular grades 18 

Qualification for particular grade 19 

Disposition of examination reports 20 

Relative rank on examination 21 

Reserve Officers' Training Corps appointments 22 

Equivalent courses under act of June 3, 1916 ^ 23 

Citizens* training camp eligibility * 24 

Authorization for examination 25 

Channek for applicants from executive departments 26 

Documents to be submitted by those having served in Regular Army 

or National Guard 27 

Graduates of military schook or educational institutions having 

Regular Army officer on duty 28 

Enlisted men, Regular Army and National Guard 29-30 

Temporary second lieutenants, Regular Army 31 

Reexamination for section 37, members of Officers' Reserve Corps. . . 32 

Reexamination for disqualified applicants 33 

13. Eligibility requirements. No applicant will be examined 
who is an officer of the Regular Army on the active list or who 
is not a citizen of the United States, or who is an applicant for 
appointment as second lieutenant in the Regular Army, imless 
and until it is definitely known that he has failed in the exami- 
nation for such appointment and wiU not be commissioned in 
the Regular Army. Officers of the National Guard, both active 
and reserve, may be examined, provided their application for 
examination is approved by the governor of the State or Terri- 
tory or by the commanding general, District of Columbia. They 
cannot be commissioned as oflficers of the Oificers' Reserve Corps 
until receipt of evidence of their separation from the National 
Guard. 

14. Age limits. No applicant will be examined for comimi^ 
sion in the Officers' Reserve Corps if it appears that, due to the 
age limits, he will have less than one year to serve in the grade 
which he seeks. 

15. Except as noted in paragraph 17, no applicant will be ex- 
amined who is less than 21 years of age or who, being an appli- 
cant for commission as second lieutenant, shall be more than 
32; as first lieutenant, more than 36; as captain, more than 40; 
or as major, more than 45; except that all persons now carried 
as duly qualified and registered by the Adjutant General for 
appointment as officers of volxmteers under the act of January 
21, 1903, shall until June 3, 1919, be eligible for appointment in 
the Officers' Reserve Corps in the section corresponding to the 
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arm, corps, or department for which they have been found quali- 
fied without fiuther examination, except a physical examination, 
and subject to the Umitations as to age and rank prescribed. 

16. Those qualified and registered previous to the act of June 
3, 1916. Any person carried on June 3, 1916, as quaUfied and 
registered in the grade of colonel or Ueutenant colonel, pursuant 
to the provisions of said act, may be commissioned and recom- 
missioned in the Officers* Reserve Corps with the rank for which 
he has been found qualified and registered; and in case persons 
have been previously listed as eUgible for more than one arm, 
corps, or department, they will elect which section of the Offi- 
cers' Reserve Corps they desire to be commissioned in, and will 
be conmiissioned only in that one. 

17. Exceptions to age limits. Age Umits prescribed in para- 
graph 15 do not apply to a^^Ucants for appointment or reap- 
pointment as officers of the Quartermaster, Engineer, Ordnance, 
Signal, Judge Advocate, and Medical Department sections of 
said reserve corps. In the case of appUcants for appointment 
or reappointment as reserve officers in corps or departments 
where no age limit applies, special aptitude, qualifications, and 
physical fitness for special service in the corps or department 
concerned must be shown in every case where appUcant is over 
60 years of age. 

18. Examination for particular grade. On or before appear- 
ing before a board and prior to entering upon examination an 
appUcant for a commission in the Officers' Reserve Corps who 
believes himself quaUfied for a grade higher than the lowest in 
the arm, corps, or department in which he desires to serve wiQ 
consult with the examining board with a view to determining 
what examination he is to undertake. The decision of the board 
wiU be final, but the board is authorized, at the completion of 
such examination, to reconmiend the appUcant for such lower 
grade as it deems proper, regardless of the particular examina- 
tion undertaken. 

19. Qualification for particular grade. An appUcant wiU ap- 
ply for a commission in the arm or staff corps or department in 
which he desires to serve, without specifying the grade'. The 
grade for which a successful applicant is quaUfied wiU be deter- 
mined by the War Department on the record. The examining 
board wiU inform the appUcant as to the grade for which the 
board has recommended him, and, before the examination report 
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is forwarded, he will be given an opportunity to sign a statement 
on said report to the following effect: " I hereby signify my 
willingness to accept a commission in the Officers' Reserve Corps 
in the grade reconmiended by the examining board." If the ap- 
plicant does not subscribe to the above statement, the examina- 
tion will be deemed incomplete and the examination report will 
be disposed of as is prescribed for examination papers in para- 
graph 48 (e). If higher authority finds it necessary to recom- 
mend the applicant for a grade lower than that recommended by 
the board, such authority will so inform the app^cant by letter, 
and the appointment will not be made unless and imtil the ap- 
plicant has signified, by indorsement on said letter, his willing- 
ness to accept appointment in the lower grade. 

20. Disposition of examination reports. If the applicant is 
recommended for appointment and subscribes to the statement 
that he is willing to accept appointment in the grade for which 
he has been recommended, the completed report will be for- 
warded to the convening authority. If the convening authority 
concurs in the board's recommendation as to appointment and 
grade, he will forward the report to the Adjutant General of 
the Army. If he intends to recommend appointment in a lower 
grade, he will hold the report until the appUcant has had oppor- 
tunity to reply to the letter of notification mentioned in para- 
graph 19. If the applicant signifies his willingness to accept 
appointment in the lower grade, the report, with applicant's 
statement, will be forwarded to the Adjutant General of the 
Army; otherwise action will be taken as indicated in the next 
following paragraph. 

If the examination, or examination report, is incomplete be- 
cause the examination was terminated at some stage in the 
discretion of the board under paragraph 48, or because the ap- 
plicant is not recommended for appointment, or because the ap- 
plicant has not signified his willingness to accept appointment 
in the grade for which he has been recommended, the report, 
completed only to show the stage reached, will be held by the 
president of the board, or by the convening authority, if it has 
reached him. A letter will be forwarded to the Adjutant Gen-" 
eral of the Army stating: " The examination of (name and ad- 
dress), for appointment in the (arm or corps). Officers' Reserve 

Corps, was begun (date) by a board convened by 

(order). The examination is incomplete for the reason that 
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(state which of three reasons as given above)." The report 
itself will be retained 60 days and will then be destroyed, unless 
in the meantime it is called for by higher authority. 

21. Relative rank on examination. When two or more appli- 
cants for a commission in the Officers' Reserve Corps are exam- 
ined at the same time, before the same board, and are foimd 
qualified for the same grade, the board will, in a separate letter, 
arrange and recommend such applicants in the relative order in 
which, in the judgment of the board, commissions should be 
issued. 

22. Reserve Officers' Training Corps appointments. The ap- 
pointment of graduates of the Reserve Officers' Training Corps 
to be officers of the Officers' Reserve Corps, as authorized by 
section 49, national defense act, is governed by its Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps Regulations. 

23. Equivalent courses under act of June 3, 1916. Any male 
citizen of the United States between the ages of 21 and 27 
years who shall have graduated prior to June 3, 1916, from any 
educational institution at which an officer of the Army was 
detailed as professor of military science and tactics, and who, 
while a student at such institution, completed courses of mili- 
tary training under the direction of such professor of military 
science and tactics substantially equivalent to those prescribed 
pursuant to the act of June 3, 1916, for the senior division, 
shall, after satisfactorily completing the additional practical 
military training prescribed by the Reserve Officers' Training 
Corps Regulations, be eligible after physical examination for 
appointment to the Officers' Reserve Corps. 

24. Citizens* training camp eligibility. Any citizen who has 
creditably attended the series of three training camps, pre- 
scribed by the Citizens' Training Camp Regulations, shall, softer 
undergoing the required physical and practical examination, 
be eligible for appointment in the Officers' Reserve Corps in 
the grade of second lieutenant in that branch of the service 
in which he shall have received the major part of his training, 
subject to professional examination. 

25. Authorization for examination. No person shall be ex- 
amined for appointment as reserve officer of the line unless he 
has a letter from the Adjutant General of the Army or the 
adjutant of the department in which he lives, or for appoint- 
ment as reserve officer of the stafiE unless he has a letter from 
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the head of the staff corps or department concerned authorizing 
his examination. Such a letter to an applicant will be the 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his apphcation. The appU- 
cation itself, accompanied by recommendations and other docu- 
ments of a commendatory or explanatory character, will be 
inclosed to the department commander, head of staff corps or 
department, or the president of the board concerned. 

26. Channels for applicants from executive departments. If 
the applicant is an employee or is under the control of any 
department of the Government other than the War Depart- 
ment, the application shall be submitted through the head of 
such department. 

27. Documents to be submitted by those having served in 
Regular Army or National Guard. If an applicant has served 
in the Regular Army of the United States, or in any of the 
Volunteer forces of the United States, or in the Organized 
Militia or National Guard of any State or Territory or the 
District of Columbia, he shall submit his discharge papers for 
each term of service; if still in service of any of the organiza- 
tions named, he shall submit reconunendations of his imme- 
diate and higher commanders. 

28. Graduates of military schools or educational institutions 
having Regtdar Army officer on duty. If an applicant has at- 
tended or pursued a regular course of instruction in any mili- 
tary school or college of the United States, or has graduated 
from any educational institution to which an officer of the 
Army or Navy has been detailed as superintendent or pro- 
fessor pursuant to law, he shall, if a graduate, be required to 
present- a diploma or certificate of graduation from such mili- 
tary school, college, or education^ institution, or, if not a 
graduate, a certificate showing the amoimt and character of 
training, theoretical or practical, satisfactorily completed 
thereat. 

29. Enlisted men, Regular Army and National Guard. En- 
listed men of the Regular Army, both active and retired, and of 
the National Guard, both active and reserve, if citizens of the 
United States, are eligible for examination for commissions in 
the Officers' Reserve Corps. 

30. Enlisted members of the National Guard, both active and 
reserve, may be examined for commissions in the Officers' Re- 
serve Corps and notified of the results of such examinations. 
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They will be" held eligible for the commissions for which they 
shall have been recommended, but such commissions will not be 
issued to them prior to termination by honorable discharge of 
their connection with the National Guard. 

31. Temporary second lieutenants, Regular Army, No mem- 
ber of the Officers' Reserve Corps will be commissioned a tem- 
porary second Heutenant of the Regular Army in time of peace 
for purposes of instruction, except those appointed to said Offi- 
cers' Reserve Corps after pursuing a course at an educational 
institution in accordance with the provisions of sections 49 and 
51, national-defense act. 

32. Reexamination for section 37, members of Officers' Re- 
serve Corps, Officers of the reserve corps appointed under the 
provisions of section 37, national-defense act, due to qualifica- 
tion under section 23, act of 1903, or otherwise transferred to 
the reserve corps with physical examination only, shall, on ap- 
pHcation submitted prior to the expiration of the period of their 
commissions, be reexamined and found physically quaUfied as a 
prerequisite to being recommissioned. 

33. Reexamination for disqualified applicants. An appHcant 
who has once been examined for commission in the Officers' Re- 
serve Corps, and who has been disquaUfied for any reason, will 
not be designated for reexamination except by authority of the 
Secretary of War. In such cases the reexamination imder para- 
graph 48 (d) will be written only. 



SECTION IV 

ROSTERS AND RECORDS 

Paragraph 

Rosters 34 

Change of address of reserve officers 35 

Change of address, gains and losses, reports by department commanders 36 

34. Rosters. The Adjutant General shall issue commissions 
to and keep a register of the qualified applicants. He will issue 
a printed roster giving name, rank, age, and address of all 
reserve officers, and such other information as may be desirable. 

35. Change of address of reserve officers. Reserve officers 
pertaining to sections (i), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), and (8), 
(paragraph i), will report at once any change of address to the 
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heads of the staff corps or departments concerned. Reserve 
officers pertaining to sections (9), (10), (11), and (12) will 
report at once any change of address to the adjutant of the 
military department in which they reside. When reserve officers 
commissioned in the staff department or corps are regularly 
assigned to authorized reserve organizations they become a part 
of the line of the Army, and are, therefore, subject to the con- 
trol of the department commander and report as in the case of 
other mobile Army reserve officers. 

36. Change of address^ gains and losses, reports by depart- 
ment commanders. At the end of each month department com- 
manders and heads of staff departments or corps will forward 
to the Adjutant General statements of gains and losses by 
name, rank, age, and address, and a statement of changes of ad- 
dress or status of members of the Officers' Reserve Corps under 
their jurisdiction. If a change of residence to another mili- 
tary department is involved, the adjutant of such department 
will be notified by the adjutant of the department in which the 
officer formerly resided. 



SECTION V 
RANK AND PROMOTION 

Pangraph 

Rank, period of commission, discharge 37 

Rank on entering active duty; promotion 38 

After three or more years' service in a grade 39 

After six months' service in the Regular Army 40 

37. Rankj period of commission, discharge. Officers of the 
Officers' Reserve Corps will rank in the various sections accord- 
ing to grade and to length of service in grade. Commissions 
wiU be issued for periods of five years. The date of expiration 
of each commission (whether on accoimt of five-year limit or on 
account of age of applicant) will be noted on the commission. 
When an officer of the Officers' Reserve Corps reaches the age 
limit fixed for appointment or reappointment in the grade in 
which commissioned he shall be honorably discharged from the 
service of the United States unless recommissioned in a higher 
grade after examination and qualification in the manner pre- 
scribed by the President. 
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38. Rank on entering active duty; promotion. Members of 
the Officers' Reserve Corps called to active service under section 
38, national-defense act, shall take temporary rank among them- 
selves and in their grades in the organizations to which as- 
signed, according to dates of orders placing them on active 
service. They may be promoted, in accordance with such rank, 
to vacancies in volimteer organizations or to temporary vacan- 
cies in the Regular Army. The vacancies here referred to are 
those which occur after the organizations have received their 
full complements of officers, by assignment from the Officers' 
Reserve Corps or otherwise. 

39. After three or more years' service in a grade. After hav- 
ing served three or more years in a grade, including at least 90 
days' active duty under section 39, national-defense act, and in 
that grade, a reserve officer will be eligible for examination for 
appointment in the next higher grade. 

40. After six months* service in the Regular Army. A re- 
serve officer who has completed six months' service as a tempo- 
rary second lieutenant under the provisions of section 52, 
national-defense act, approved June 3, 1916, will, at the con- 
clusion of such service, be eligible for examination for ap- 
pointment as first lieutenant. 



SECTION VI 
DISCHARGE 

(See also Sec. V, par. 37.) 

Board to investigate misconduct 41 

Action on finding of board 42 

41. Board to investigate misconduct. Any member of the 
Officers' Reserve Corps who evidences unfitness for his duties 
by reason of habits, lack of character, or inefficiency will be 
promptly reported to the department commander or the chief 
of bureau or staff departments concerned by his immediate 
commanding officer, if on active duty, or by any officer who is 
cognizant of the fact in other cases. Upon receipt of such 
report the department commander or the Adjutant General 
will convene a board of officers to determine the correctness of 
the report and submit recommendations. 
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42. Action on finding of hoard. Any officer of the Officers' 
Reserve Corps found guilty of misconduct, or who evidences 
unfitness for the service, voll, on the approved finding of the 
board, be discharged. 



SECTION vn 

EXAMINATIONS 

Pangiaph 

Examining boards, appointment 43 

Composition 44 

Proceedings 45 

Recommendations 46 

Organization of the board 47 

Order of examination, procedure 48 

Preliminary examination 48 (a) 

Physical examination 48 \b) 

Certificate of applicant 48 \c) 

Mental examination 48 {d) 

Retained record 48 \e) 

Practical examination r 48 (/) 

Report of board 48 (g) 

Equitation 48 (A) 

Conduct of examination 49 

Conclusion of examination 50 

Exemptions 51 

Percentage required 52 

Formulation of questions 53 

Examination, Quartermaster Corps applicants 54 

Examination, Medical Department section 55 

Alternative examinations. Staff Corps 56 

Procedure when formal method is not practicable 57 

43. Examining boards, appointment Boards for the exam- 
ination of applicants for commission in the line will be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War, or by department com- 
manders for applicants who reside within or are attending 
training camps within their jurisdiction. Boards for the ex- 
amination of applicants for commission in the staff will be 
appointed by the Secretary of War or by heads of staff corps 
or departments concerned. 

44. Composition. Each board, except for the examination of 
applicants for commission as reserve medical officers, dental 
surgeons, and assistant veterinarians, shall consist of not less 
than one nor more than five officers of the arm, staff corps, or 
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departments concerned, except that one or two shall be medical 
oflftcers. When it is impracticable to designate a medical officer 
for service on these boards a civilian practitioner of medicine 
may be employed to advise the boards, at a compensation not 
exceeding $3 for each applicant examined by him, payable out 
of the appropriation for the Medical and Hospital Departments. 
The employment as civilian physicians, imder this authority, 
of Medical Reserve Corps officers inactive is preferred. The 
duties of the medical members of the board or of the private 
physicians employed hereunder to advise the boards will be 
confined to inquiry into and report upon the physical condition 
of the applicant. 

Boards for the examination of applicants for commission in 
the Medical Department Section, Officers^ Reserve Corps (in- 
cluding dental surgeons and assistant veterinarians) shall be 
constituted as follows: — 

(a) Of three medical officers for medical applicants; 

(b) Of one medical officer and two dental officers for dental 
applicants; 

(c) Of one medical officer and two veterinary officers for 
veterinary applicants. 

Members of boards prescribed above shall be officers of the 
Regular Army, except that when two or more medical officers 
are members of a board, one only need be an officer of the 
Regular Army, and except that officers of the Officers' Reserve 
Corps may be appointed members of such boards when in 
active service in time of war or threatened hostilities, except 
that Medical Reserve Corps officers may conduct examinations 
of applicants for the Medical Reserve Corps when designated 
to do so by the Secretary of War. 

45. Proceedings. The proceedings of the boards will be for- 
warded to the headquarters of the convening authorities with 
the recommendations of the board as to the qualifications of 
the applicants. 

46. Recommendations. Department commanders and the 
heads of each staff corps or department concerned shall recom- 
mend to the Adjutant General the qualification of each candi- 
date by indorsement on the record of the examination. 

47. Organization of the board. An examining board (includ- 
ing medical members) having assembled, and the applicant or 
applicants to be examined having appeared before it, the re- 
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corder will read the orders convening the board and the letter 
authorizing the applicant or applicants to appear for examina- 
tion. Members may then be challenged for cause, the rele- 
vancy and the valichty of the challenge being determined by 
the full board. If the challenge is sustained the challenging 
appUcant will be excused from examination by the board, and 
the president thereof will report the facts to the convening 
authority for action. In matters of challenge, and when the 
introduction of testimony becomes necessary, applicants being 
examined may employ counsel if necessary. If after all chal- 
lenges have been disposed of, there still remain applicants to 
be examined the examination will proceed. 

The right of challenge having been accorded and all the 
members being present, the recorder, in the presence of the 
applicant to be examined, will administer the following oath 
to the members: — 

" You (naming the members other than himself) do swear 
(or affirm) that you will faithfully and impartially discharge 
your duties as members of this board in the matter now before 
you. So help you God! " 

The president will then administer the following oath to the 
recorder: — 

" You (nanling him) do swear (or affirm) that you will faith- 
fully and impartially discharge your duties as a member of 
this board in the matter now before you, .and that you will, 
according to your best ability, accurately and impartially record 
the proceedings of this board and the evidence to be given in 
the case in hearing. So help you God! " 

In case of affirmation, the dosing sentence of adjuration will 
be omitted. 

48. Order of examination^ procedure. The examination will 
then proceed in the following order: — 

(a) Preliminary examination. The board will make a pre- 
liminary examination of the applicant to determine whether 
he appears to have adequate education, having in view his 
future duties in connection with administration, courts-martial, 
boards, surveys, law of military occupation, etc. If the appU- 
cant is palpably deficient, the examination will terminate. If 
the board is in doubt, it may defer its decision until some later 
stage of the examination. 

Q)) Physical examination. The physical examination will 
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then be made. The appKcant will be subjected to a rigid physi- 
cal examination, which shall include the ordinary analysis of 
the urine, and if there be found to exist any cause of dis- 
qualification which might in the future impair his efficiency as 
an officer, he will be rejected. Defects of vision resulting from 
errors of refraction which are not excessive, and which may be 
entirely corrected by glasses, do not disqusilify unless they are 
due to or are accompanied by organic disease. Examination 
as to physical qualifications will conform to the standard re- 
quired of recruits for the United States Army, and will include 
a certificate, to accompany the proceedings of the board, of 
physical examination by at least one medical officer (or, if the 
physical examination was made by a civilian physician em- 
ployed for th^ purpose as authorized hereinabove by paragraph 
44, it will include a certificate from him), which certificate will 
embrace all the information required in the form for* the 
examination of recruits. 

(c) Certificate of applicant. Before proceeding with the phys- 
ical examination the applicant about to be examined shall be 
required to submit, for the information of the board, a certifi- 
cate as to his physical condition. In case no cause for dis- 
qualification exists the certificate shall take the following form: 

" I certify that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, I am 
not affected with any form of disease or disability which would 
interfere with the performance of the duties under the commis- 
sion for which I am undergoing examination." 

When the board finds an applicant physically incapacitated 
for service, it shall conclude the examination by finding and 
reporting the cause which, in its judgment, has produced the 
disability. 

Physical condition will be reported in the examination report 
simply as " satisfactory " or " unsatisfactory." The certificate 
of physical examination will accompany the examination report. 

(d) Mental examination. The oral or written examination 
will cover the subjects prescribed in Section VIII. The exam- 
ination in any subject will be oral or written, but not both. It 
may be oral in some subjects and written in others. If at any 
time during this examination the board is satisfied that the 
applicant is disqualified by reason of manifest ignorance of one 
or more subjects, the examination will terminate. If the board 
maintains a reasonable doubt as to the qualification of the 
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applicant) which doubt may be removed by imusual ability 
demonstrated by the practical examination, the board is author- 
ized to proceed with the practical examination. 

The board will determine in advance whether the examination 
shall be written or oral, and will prepare the questions if a 
written examination is prescribed. Ordinarily a written exam- 
ination will expedite business where a large nimiber of appli- 
cants are to be examined at the same time. 

(e) Retained record. The president of the board will retain 
all examination papers for 60 days, at the end of which time 
they will be destroyed by him unless previously called for by 
higher authority. 

(/) Practical examination. The pi'actical examination will 
cover the subjects prescribed in Section VIII. Weather condi- 
tions may necessitate the postponement of this examination, 
but it will never be on that account dispensed with nor seri- 
ously curtailed in the case of applicants who have successfully 
completed the preceding examinations, but with reference to 
others it may, in the discretion of the board, be just groimds 
for terminating the examination. 

(^) Report of board. In the case of each applicant who has 
successfully completed the preceding examinations the board 
will make a separate report as to " suitability of applicant." 
TTiis report will state whether applicant is " satisfactory " or 
" unsatisfactory." 

In determining this question the board will be governed by 
a high standard with respect to the following: 

Character and sobriety. 

Personality, address, and force. 

Reputation and standing in his community. 

Wiether he is likely to c6mmand the respect of officers and 
enlisted men. 

Whether he has adequate education. 

Letters from prominent citizens may be accepted as evidence 
as to matters which cannot be determined by brief, personal 
contact. 

{h) Equitation. All applicants, except for appointment as 
lieutenant or captain of Infantry or Coast Artillery, or for 
appointment in the staff corps or departments, wfil be re- 
quired to undergo a practical and oral examination in equita- 
tion and in equipment of saddle horses, the scope of which will 
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be sufficient to decide upon their ability to accompany a 
mounted conunand on ordinary marches, to perform the duties 
of mounted staflF officers, to carry dispatches in the field, and 
to saddle, im^ddle, and care for a horse in emergencies. This 
examination will ordinarily be held in connection with the 
practical examination in drill regulations. The result of this 
examination will be reported simply as " satisfactory " or " un- 
satisfactory." 

During oral and practical examinations for the Medical De- 
partment Section all the members shall be present; for aU 
Other sections all the members except the medical officers shall 
be present. 

49. Conduct of examination. Written examinations may be 
conducted in the presence of one member of the board, for which 
purjwse the board may be divided into committers, before whom 
the examination shall be conducted from day to day until com- 
pleted, after which the board shall reassemble to consider its 
finding. 

Papers should be given out so that everything in the hands of 
the applicant may be answered before a recess or adjournment. 
In the oral and practical examinations the examining board 
shall give a niunerical value to each head under which questions 
are asked or exercises given. In written examinations the board 
shall give a numerical weight (to be previously entered on the 
margin) to each question, and in like manner shall subsequently 
enter the estimated weight of each answer. In all cases, for 
convenience in calculating percentages, the weights of the ques- 
tions must be such as to aggregate 100 or some simple multiple 
thereof in each oral, written, or practical examination in each 
subject. 

Except when the examination is documentary, boards are 
authorized to ask any questions selected from the publications 
recommended for study. Where blackboard or other illustra- 
tions will facilitate the examinations, their use is authorized. 
Examinations will be conducted in a sufficiently exhaustive 
manner to determine not onljT that the subject is thoroughly 
comprehended, but also to determine the degree of proficiency 
of the applicant being examined, and until the board is posi- 
tively satisfied as to his ability to impart instruction in the 
various subjects. 

Commanding officers of posts, camps, or stations at or in the 
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vicinity of which boards may be appointed to meet shall, with- 
out further instructions, furnish, upon request, such available 
troops and material as may be required by boaids in the execu- 
tion of this order. 

50. Conclusion of examination. At the conclusion of a writ- 
ten examination the applicant shall be called upon to sign and 
submit a certificate in his own handwriting to the effect that he 
has not received assistance from any unauthorized sources and 
that he will not divulge any questions in which he was exam- 
ined until the results of the examination shall be published. 

The board shall report in each subject the percentage at- 
tained and the general average of all the subjects, giving eaich 
subject its appropriate relative weight. 

Relative weights 6f subjects in examination for appointment 
in staff corps 6r department, when necessary, will be fixed by 
the board or convening authority. 

51. Exemptions. An applicant presenting a diploma from 
any of the military schools of the United States Army or from 
the United States Naval Academy shall be excused, if he so 
desire, from examination in the subjects covered by said 
diploma, his marks in said subjects being rated at 80 per cent 
of the maximum. 

52. Percentage required. No applicant shall be passed who 
fails to receive a general average of 70 per cent or more, or 
who receives less than 60 per cent in any subject, be the ex- 
amination oral, written, or practical. 

53. Formulation of questions. The numerous questions which 
may be formulated by the board admit of considerable varia- 
tion and make it possible to arrange examinations radically 
different as regards particular questions, but essentially the 
same in respect to scope and character. It is desirable that the 
questions be selected indiscriminately in each case, to the end 
that each applicant undergoing examination may have a dif- 
ferent arrangement of questions, even when simultaneous ex- 
aminations of a similar character are being conducted. 

54. Examination, QuartermctSter Corps applicants. Gradu- 
ates who have pursued a regular course in industrial and busi- 
ness management requiring not less than two years' study and 
have received the degree of master, or have attained a similar 
equivalent degree, shall be eligible for commission in the 
Quartermaster Officers' Reserve Corps upon presentation of 
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such diploma without further mental examination, but subject 
to passing satisfactorily the physical examination provided for 
in this order; provided, that the recognition contemplated in 
this paragraph be extended only to such colleges as will include 
in their curriculimi lines of study approved by the Quarter- 
master General. 

i 55. Examination, Medical Department Section. — Appli- 
I cants for the Medical Department Section who hold diplomas or 
y certificates from reputable literary or scientific colleges, normal 
schools, or high schools, or who are graduates of medical, dental, 
t or veterinary schools which require an entrance examination 
4 satisfactory to the Surgeon General, will not be examined or 
marked in general education; in other cases the Surgeon Gen- 
i eral, when in his judgment it is necessary to test the applicant's 
\ qualifications, wHl prescribe an examination in general educa- 
tion suitable for appointment to the Medical Reserve Corps, the 
I Dental Reserve Corps, or the Veterinary Reserve Corps, as the 
• case may require. 

!S 56. Alternative examinations, staff corps. In lieu of the ex- 
^ amining boards herein prescribed, and upon the reconunendation 
s of the head of the staff corps or department concerned, a writ- 
ten examination may be held upon questions prepared by him 
i for applicants for appointment as reserve officers of the staff. 
1,1 Boards of two officers for the supervision of such examination 
:B will be convened, as far as practicable, at such places as may 
suit the convenience of the candidates. One of the members 
ic will be a medical officer, who will conduct the physical examina- 
n tion. The written answers of the candidates will be forwarded 
cii to the head of the staff corps concerned and their proficiency 
fti will be determined by him. 

itt^ 57. Procedure when formal method is not practicable, When- 
t^ ever the formal examination as herein prescribed is found to be 
1 4 impracticable on account of emergency or other special condi- 
is8 tions, the authority competent to convene the examining board 
may, when authorized by the Secretary of War, convene boards 
doT designate an officer or officers to conduct examinations in 
10 the following manner: 

yj The formal proceedings of the board, except as to final report 
iinion the blank form prescribed, will be dispensed with, and the 
D li physical examination may be made by any officer of the Medical 
ioD Corps, or of the Medical Reserve Corps on active service, or 
by any civiUan physician employed for the purpose. 
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ApplicatioDS received wOl be grouped by cities or other 
points, so that the examining officer, or officers, may visit such 
cities with due regard to economy of time and nuleage, and 
with the least expense and inconvenience to applicants. Officers 
stationed at various points will, whenever practicable, be desig- 
nated for the examination of applicants residing in their vicinity. 

The formal, oral, written, and practical examinations will be 
diq)ensed with, but each applicant will be examined personally 
by the designated officer or officers, in order that a high standard 
may be maintained with respect to the following: 

Character and sobriety. 

Personality, address, and force. 

Reputation and standing in his community. 

Whether he is likely to command the respect of officers and 
enlisted men. 

Whether he had adequate education. 

Information as to sudi matters as cannot be ascertained by 
brief personal contact should be obtained by careful inquiry 
among residents of the commimity. 

If an applicant is foimd qualified under the foregoing, the 
grade in which he shall be reconmiended for commission will 
be determined by the examining officer, or officers, by the amount 
and character of his military training, or in the case of an 
applicant for conmiission in a section of a staff corps or de- 
partment, by the amount and kind of business or professional 
training and experience, together with the prescribed age limits. 

In the event that the applicant for conmussion in a line sec- 
tion has had no military training, or military training of little 
value, he may, nevertheless, be recommended for commission as 
second lieutenant (subject to the 32-year age limit) provided 
.he is a college graduate or a senior in college, or clearly a well- 
educated man, and provided he has demonstrated in business, 
athletics, or other activity that he possesses, to an unusual 
degree, the ability to handle men. 

The usual form for report of examination for appointment 
as reserve officer will be used, but the matter actually reported 
upon will be modified to agree with the facts. 

In order to assist the War Department in maintaining the 
ratio between grades prescribed by law, department command- 
ers, in forwarding these reports with their recommendations, 
are requested to maintain as nearly as practicable the ratio of 
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one major to five captains, to five first lieutenants, to not less 
than five second lieutenants. The number of second lieutenants 
is unlimited, provided it is not less than as fixed by the ratio 
stated above. 

Officers who are designated to examine applicants under this 
paragraph are cautioned that relatively few men are qualified 
if measured by military training alone, but that many are 
qualified tmder the test prescribed herein. Hence, a determined 
effort should be made to appoint men thus qualified in an 
emergency. 

LIST OF TEXTBOOKS RECOMMENDED 

Such of the following publications as are applicable are recom- 
mended for study by persons preparing for examination: — 

*Army Regulations.- 

*Drill Regulations. 

*Small Arms Firing Manual. 

^Manual of Interior Guard Duty. 

*Manual for Courts-Martial. 

*Field Service Regulations; Tables of Organization. 

A Treatise on the Military Law of the United States — Davis. 

*Rules of Land Warfare, War Department. 

Military Sketching and Map Reading — Grieves. 

*Instruction pamphlets issued by the Ordnance Department 
bearing on Coast Artillery materiel. 

Ordnance and Gunnery — Lissak. 

Artillery Notes. 

Military Explosives — Weaver. 

Elements of Electrical Engineering (D.C.) — Franklin and 
Esty. 

Internal Combustion Engines — Carpenter and Deidrichs. 

Power and Power Transmission — Kerr. 

Armor and Ships — Journal United States Artillery. 

Theory and Practice of Surveying — Johnson. 

The Storage Battery — Treadwell. 

Lessons in Practical Electricity — Swope. 

*United States Signal Corps publications. 

Article on coast defense — Journal of the United States 
Artillery, November and December, 1904. 

International Law, Elements — Davis. 
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^Instruction pamphlets issued by the Ordnance Department 
bearing on Field Artillery materiel. 

^Revised Statutes of the United States and acts of Congress 
affecting the Military Establishment. 

^Engineer Field Manual. 

Hygiene — Ashbum. 

S3mopsis of Rifle in War — Army Service Schools. 

Studies in Minor Tactics, 191 5 — Army Service Schools. 

Small Problems for Infantry — Bjomstad, Army Service 
Schools. 

Field Equipment Manual for Individuals and Organizations 
of an Infantry Regiment — Conley. 

Company Administration and Supply Manual — Baer. 

Notes on Field Fortification, Army Field Engineers School, 
1916. 

Manual of Equitation, Mounted Service Schools. 

Note. — Books marked with an asterisk (*) are Government' 
publications and can be purchased from the superintendent of 
documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. The 
other books may be obtained through the Book Department, 
Army Service Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., or the United 
States Infantry Association, Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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FORM OF LETTER OF APPLICATION FOR EX- 
AMINATION FOR COMMISSION IN OFFICERS' 
RESERVE CORPS 

(Under sec. 37, act June 3, 1916.) 

— , , 19—. 

The , 



Sir: I have the honor to apply for examination for a commis- 
sion in the ^ , Officers' Reserve Corps, organized under the 

authority of Congress. 

I have served years in * . 



JSa"'}^^*- 



I have pursued a regular course of instruction for years 

in ' . I graduated in the year from * , after 

having creditably pursued the course of military instruction 
therein provided. 

I was bom , , and am a citizen of the United 

States. My business is * . My business experience has 

been as follows: * , . 

I inclose letters of recommendation and addresses of citizens 

who know me as follows: , . 

Respectfully, , , 



The correctness of the statements above made was sworn to 
and subscribed before me, , 19 — . 



Note. — The foregoing is the form to be followed in applying for exami- 
nation, and is to be addressed to the adjutant of the department in which 
the appUcant lives, or the Adjutant General of the Army, or the head of the 
staff corps or department concerned. 

1 Insert branch of service or staff corps or department, as Cavalry, Field Artillery. 
Coast Artillery, Infantry, Quartermaster Corps, etc. The grade for which a successful 
applicant is qualified wul be determined by the War Department on the record. 

* Insert service in Regular Army of the United States or Volunteer forces of the 
United States or Organized Militia of any State, Territory, or District of Columbia; 
also state in what capacity- 

* Insert name and location of the school or college. 

* Insert the name and location of the educationsu institution to which an officer of 
the Army or Navy has been detailed as superintendent or professor pursuant to law. 

s Specifically in what official capacity. 

* O^th to be taken before, and signature to be made by, officer authorized by law 
to administer oaths. 
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EQUIPMENT 

The following is quoted from Bulletin No. 7. Eastern De- 
partment, current series. 

I. Based on the requirements of the uniform regulations, 
equipment manuals, and on the requirements of the service the 
following is a detailed list of the minimum clothing and equip- 
ment necessary for an officer of the Reserve Corps to have in his 
possession to be ready for any service required of him. 

Ordnance Equipment tor each Dismounted Officer 
New Model Equipment ^ Old Model Equipment ^ 



I can, bacon. 


I canteen with strap. 


I can, condiment. 


I cup. 


I canteen. 


I haversack (except mounted 


I canteen cover, dismounted. 


officers). 


I pistol belt, with magazine 


I haversack strap (except 


pocket, web, double. 


mounted officers) or sus- 


I cup. 


penders for belt. 


I knife. 


I meat can. 


I fork. 


I knife. 


I spoon. 


I fork. 


I meat can. 


I spoon. 


I haversack (except moimt- 


I pouch for first-aid packet. 


ed officers). 


I pistol belt with magazine 


I pack carrier (except 


pocket, web, double. 


moimted officers). 


I pistol holster. 


I pouch for first-aid packet. 


I pistol, caliber .45. 


I pistol holster. 


2 extra magazines. 


I pistol, caliber .45. 




2 extra magazines. 




^ Either model of equipment permissibk. 
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mosquito bar. 

bedding roll.^ 

bed sadc. 

bucket, canvas. 

lantern. 

clothing roll. 

cot. 

identification tag with 

tape. 

shelter tent complete with 

poles and pins. 

poncho or slicker. 

whistle (company officers 

and battalion commanders 

of infantry). 

blankets. 

basin, canvas. 

Medical 
first-aid packet. 



Quartermaster Property 

Clothing: 

1 leggins, pair. 
3 undershirts. 
3 drawers, pairs. 

2 shoe laces, pairs. 
5 stockings, pairs. 
I hat, service. 

hat cord. 

coat, o. d., wool. 

coat, o. d., cotton. 

breeches, o. d., cotton. 

breeches, o. d., W09I. 

overcoat, o. d., wool. 

waist belt. 

shirts, o. d., flannel. 

shoes, russet leather, pair. 



I 
I 

I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
2 

I 



I compass. 

I pair field glasses. 



I 

I 



Miscellaneaus 

I notebook and pencil. 
I watch. 



I comb. 

I housewife. 

I mirror. 

I tooth brush, with paste. 



Toilet Articles 

I package toilet paper. 



3 towels. 
I cake soap. 
I shaving outfit. 



For each mounted officer in addition to above: 
I set of horse equipment, consisting of: — 



bridle, cavalry, 
watering bridle (not re- 
quired if Model 1909 bridle 
is on hand). 



I currycomb. 

I nosebag (or feed and grain 

bag). 
I halter headstall. 



1 The bedding roll supplied by the Quartermaster Corps or any other canvas roll 
may ht used as a combmation bedding<lothing roU. 
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I halter strap (or 


halter tie 


I saddle (McClellan or 


rope). 




Whitman). 


I horse brush. 




I saddle bags, pair. 


I lariat. 




I saddle cloth with insignia.' 


I lariat strap. 




I saddle blanket. 


I link. 




I surcingle. 


I picket pin. 







2. The unit equipment manuals for the various arms au- 
thorize organization commanders to keep on hand such of the 
following articles authorized by paragraph 1522 A. R. (articles 
of ordnance furnished by the government for use of officers 
serving with troops) as may be necessary to properly equip the 
officers on duty with these organizations. 

Pistols, caliber .45. 
Extra magazine. 
Pistol belts. 
Pistol holsters. 

3. The horse equipment required by mounted officers below 
the grade of major are included in the ordnance unit account- 
ability of the organization to which they may be assigned. 

4. It is not necessary for reserve officers to purchase the 
horse equipment and articles mentioned in paragraph three 
above, but they may purchase such articles and use them if they 
so desire. 

5. Officers of infantry are not required to have a saber and 
scabbard when on field service. Cavalry officers are required to 
have a saber and scabbard and are advised to purchase the new 
model saber which may be procured from the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

6. Officers of the Reserve Corps may purchase imiforms and 
equipment from the Supply Departments of the Army. 
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Administration, councils of, 6. 
Administrative orders, 126. 
Advance, the, 186. 
Advance guard, 63. 
Alignments, x6x, 179. 
Anemometer, 18. 
Arm signals, 142. 
Arms, manual of, 244. 
Assembly, the, 167, 186, 205. 
At ease, 183. 
Attack, 308. 

Back step, 153. 

Battalion inspection, 329. 

Battalion muster, 331. 

Battalion parade, 2x9. 

Battalion review, 216. 

Batteries, i. 

Battle sight, 18. 

Bayonet, the, 158. 

Bayonet combat, i3i. 

Beaten Zone, 40. 

Billeting, 80, 83. 

Bivouacs, 84. 

Books and Records (Company), 3. 

Bore, 18. 

Bugle signals, 141. 

Bull's eye, 18. 

Butts, x8. 

Caliber, 18. 

Camps, form and dimensiona of, 83. 

Cant, 18. 

Cantonments, 80. 

Center of impact, 39. 

Ceremonies, general rules for, 313. 

Certificates of Merit, 13. 

Change step, 152. 

Close order: rules, 177, 197. 

Color, the, 335; manual of, 337; to re- 
ceive, 336. 

Color guard, the, 335. 

Column of squads, to diminish the front 
of a, 183. 



Combat, general principles of, 130, 305. 

Combat firing, 37. 

Combat orders, 126. 

Combined sights, 44. 

Command, 8. 

Commands, 139, 140. 

Common tents, to strike, 341. 

Companies, i ; interior economy of, 3. 

Company acting alone, the, 190. 

Company administration, i. 

Company funds, 7. 

Company inspection, 326. 

Company muster, 231. 

Company officers, duties of, 125. 

Company organization, steps in supply 
of, 4. 

Company in support, the, 189. 

Cone of dispersion, 39. 

Conical wall tent, 241; to strike, 341. 

Convoys: camping, 78; security for, 77. 

Courts martial: appointing power, 109; 
arrest and confinement, 1x2; attend- 
ance of witnesses, 115; challenges, 115; 
charges and specifications, 113; con- 
tinuances, 115; evidence, xi6; Judge 
Advocate, 113; jurisdiction, no; organ- 
ization of, 113; punishment, X17; rec- 
ords of proceedings, 118; statements 
and arguments, 117. 

Deceased soldiers, 11. 

Defense, 311. 

Definitions, 18, 131. 

Deployment, 119, 306; rules f<xr, 184, 
185. 

Deserters, 9. 

Disability, certificates of, 11. 

Discharges, 10. 

Distance, estimation of, 33. 

Drift, 18. 

Drill, 133. 

Drills: aiming, 38; deflection, 30; eleva- 
tion correction, 30; position, a8; gen> 
eral rules tot, 134, 
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Entrenchment, 12a. 

Equipment: medical, 38a; miscelUneotis, 
aSa; ordnance, for each dismounted 
officer, aSi; quartermaster property, 
38a; toilet articles, 282. 

Escort of the color, 222. 

Escort, funeral, 224. 

Escorts of honor, 223. 

Estimating distance, 19. 

Extended order, 184. 

Eyes right or left, 149. 

Fadng or marching to the rear, x8x. 
Facings, 149. 
Field orders, 125. 
Field-Service Regulaticms, 55. 
Fire, 190, 307; adjustment of, 44; effec- 
tiveness of, 41. 
Fire at will, 19. 
Fire attack, the, x88. 
Fire control, definition of, 19; 193- 
Fire direction, definition of, 19; 193- 
Fire discipline, definition of, 19; 194* 
Firing, classes of, 193; courses of, 35. 
Fixed pivot, movements on the, 179. 
Flag signals, 144. 
Formations, general rules iar, 134. 
Front into line, 182, 202. 
Furloughs, 9. 

Gallery practice, 19. 
Gas, 127. 
Grooves, 19. 
Ground, influence of, 4a. 

Half-step, 151. 
Halt order, 126. 
Hand grenades, 122. 
Honors, 231. 

Indirect fire, 46. 

Infantry practice, simimarized princi- 
ples of , 124. 
Information, 55; transmission of, 60. 
Inspection, the, 159. 
Inspections, 226. 
Instruction without arms, 148. 

Kneeling and lying down, 167. 

Known distance practice, regulations 
governing: dress and equipment, 49; 
gun sling, 48; instruments for deter- 
mining force and direction of wind, 49; 



maricing, 53; non-commissioned officers 
in charge of pit, 52; order of procedure, 
50; pnctice with telescopic sights, 54; 
range officer, 52; record practice, 49; 
restrictions as to arm used, 48; rests, 
49; scoring, 51; supervision, 51. 

Lands, 19. 

Leaves of absence, 9. 
Letters of instruction, 125. 
Loadings and firings, 167. 

Machine guns, 126. 

Manual of arms, 153. 

Maps, 59. 

March orders, 126. 

Marches: care of troops, 72; concentra- 
tion, 73; changing stiition, 73; crossing 
bridges, fords, and ferries, 71; forced, 
74; halts, 71; in preseiux of enemy, 74; 
night, 75; practice, 73; preparation for, 
68; rate and length of, 69; start of, 69. 

Mass formations, 203. 

Medals of Honor, 13. 

Mess funds, 7. 

Military jurisdiction, exercise of, 108. 

Military law, 108. 

Military topography, 91. 

Mirage, 20. 

Moving pivot, movements on the, x8o. 

Muster, 231. 

Non-commissioned officers, appointment 
of, 2. 

Oblique march, the, 164. 

Observation, 173. 

Officers' Reserve Corps: appointment to 
the, 257; discharge from, 265; duties 
and requirements of members of the, 
254; examinations, 266; form of letter 
of application for examination for com- 
mission in, 277; organization of the, 
253; rank and promotion, 264; rosters 
and records, 263. 

On right (left) into line, 181, 201. 

Orders, 125, 139, 140, 205. 

Outposts, 64. 

Parades, general rules for, 319. 
Position of the soldier, 148. 
Post exchange, general regulations re- 
garding the, 8. 
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Property, accountability and responsi- 
bility for, 13; disposition of, 13. 
Pyramidal tent, method of folding, 342. 
Pyramidal tents, to strike, 341. 

Quick time, 150. 

Range, 20. 

Ranges, iqx. 

Rapid fire, 30. 

Reconnaissance, 56; by infantry, 57. 

Records, Books and (Company), 3. 

R^imental inspection, 230. 

Regimental muster, 331. 

Regimental review, 318. 

Rests, 149. 

Review of large commands, 319. 

Reviews, general rules for, 213. 

Ricochet shots, 41; definition of, 21. 

Rifle, care of, 34. 

Rifle salute, 158. 

Route step, 182. 

Route step and at ease, 205. 

Saber, manual of, 244. 

Salute with the hand, 150. 

Salutes, 231. 

School of the battalion, 196. 

School of the company, 177. 

School of the soldier, 148. 

School of the squad, 160. 

Score, 2x. 

Security, 61. 

Sergeants, duties of, 125. 

Shelter, 79. 

Shelter tents, 238; to strike, 240. 

Shooting-gallery, 19. 

Side step, 151. 

Sighting exercises, 27. 

Sighting shots, 21. 

Signals, 139. 

Sleeping bag, double, 240. 

Sleeping bag, single, 239. 

Slow fire, 21. 

Small arms firing: basis of qualification, 
17; discretion allowed instructors, 17; 
duties of company officers, 18; grades 
of shots, 17; preliminary instruction 
in, 22; supplementary practice season, 

17. 
Steps and marchings, 150. 

Taxget, the, 192. 



Target designation, 45. 

Targets: long range, 20; mid-range, 20: 
moving, 46; short range, 20. 

Telescopic sight, 21. 

Tent pitching, manual of, 238. 

Tents, to fold, 341 ; to pitch, 240. 

Textbooks recommended, list of, 275. 

To cease firing, 171. 

To change direction, 203. 

To deploy as skirmishers, 166. 

To dbmiss the battalion, 200. 

To dismiss the company, 178. 

To dismiss the squad, 159. 

To extend the mass, 204. 

To fire at will, 170. 

To fire by clip, 171. 

To fire by volley, 170. 

To follow the corporal, 166. 

To form the battalion, 199. 

To form column of companies successive- 
ly to the right or left, 202. 

To form column of squads successively 
to the right or left, 203. 

To form the company, 177. 

To form the squad, 161. 

To halt, 152. 

To increase or diminish intervals, x66. 

To load, 168. 

To march by the flank, 152. 

To march to the rear, 152. 

To mark time, 151. 

To rectify the alignment, 200. 

To rectify the column, 201. 

To set the sight, 170. 

To stack and take arms, 163. 

To suspend firing, 171. 

To take intervals and distances, 16a. 

To turn on fixed pivot, 164. 

To turn on moving pivot, 164. 

To unload, 169. 

Trajectory, definition of, 21; illustration 
of, 21. 

Troops, i; care of, 8$. 

Twist, 21. 

Use of cover, the. 172. 

Wall tents, to strike, 241. 
War dj|iries, 59. 
Wind, action of, 33. 
Wind-gauge. 31; definition of, az. 
Windage, 21. 
Whistle signals, 141. 
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